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From the beginning it has had the countenance 
of great folk. 
royalty has also been at the pains of condemn- 
ing it. 


Royalty had stood sponsor for it ; 


Poets, philosophers have extolled it in 
unmeasured terms; other poets, other philoso- 
phers have found their worst word too good 
for it. 

Two men could not well be more unlike than 
King James 
I., of England, 
and Benjamin 
Franklin. An 
absolutist of 
absolutists, a 
republican of 
republicans, 
they were yet 
of one mind 
upon a certain 
point. For the 


king devoted 
much time to 
his famous 


** Counterblast 
of Tobaccoe,”’ 
and Franklin 
defined a cigar 
as ‘SA roll of 
tobacco with 
fire at one end and a fool at the other.’? Upon 
the other hand, Newton, the prince of philos- 
ophers, slave to the ‘Indian 
Gossipy chronicles of his time, indeed, avouch 
that it lost him the lady of his love. He smoked 
a pipe, and one day, as he sat beside her in a fit 
of abstraction, used her finger to clean out the 
bowl of it. Faney her indignant dismay! No 
doubt when he took her hand she had thought 
he would kiss it, instead of 


was a weed.’’ 


using it as a to- 





baceo-stopper. him 
reminder that a man may abuse 
the permission which a philosopher has to be 
unconventional. 

Jean Nicot, a good man, had no thought of 
ever rousing such emotional cataclysms when 
he sent back to native France from the 
court of Portugal seed of a herb reputedly pos- 


Very properly she sent 
packing, as a 


his 


sessed of magic 
virtues. The 
Portuguese 
had fetched it 
in from the 
new western 
continent some 
forty years be- 
fore. Nicot 
was ambassa- 
dor about 
1560, the 
queer herb 
must have 
come hard 
upon the heels 
‘of Columbus— 
say 
1520. 

Nicot’s seed 
were carefully 
Within six months there 
had come from them big, uncanny-looking plants, 
with thick, greeny-yellow leaves, and tall heads 
of white-throate lossom. 
charge fell to wisely considering, and ended by 
\ tne Tohbacum. 
vodfather ; 


1 -labaucu or tabagqo, 


sO 


about 
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planted and tended. 


Then the wise men in 
calling them Nicotiana, for 
Tabacum for the 
As all the 


| men, from least to greatest, 


the ambassadori 
Indian word fon 
world knows, t] 
skers. 


were inveterate sm Tobacco is indigenous 
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to the western hemisphere, though, curiously 
enough, it has never been found growing wild. 
Another curious thing is that the tribes which 
produced it were mainly those inhabiting Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas and the southerly Appala- 
chian region. 

If he did not set 
his hand to the matter, he knew all about it, 


Powhatan was a tobacco lord. 


and gave Captain John Smith and the early 
Virginian colonists some mighty fine points on 
it. But before that, gallant Sir Walter Raleigh 
had taken note of the curious herb. In view of 
later developments, it is amusing to read how he 
took home in his three ships full cargoes of sassa- 
and 


fras root 


specimens of to- 
bacco and pota- 
Both the 
latter he planted 
his Irish 
estate — with 
what result as 
to one of *them 
the whole world 
knows. 


toes. 


upon 


Tobac- 
co culture might 
have spread, as 
did that of the 
potato, but for 
reasons lying 
under the king’s 
revenue. 
When the 
Virginia Planta- 
tions were 
founded it was 
thought the part 
of wisdom to 
make them 
cure markets for 
English 
To this end a 
tariff wall was built about them—one that would 
affright even the stoutest of modern protection- 
ists. The plantation folk were forbidden to buy 
other than English wares, or to send away their 


SC- 


r( 0ds. 
FIRING 


produce in any save English bottoms. By way 
of reconciling them to this state of things, dis- 
couraging smuggling, and keeping the home- 
staying folk at work in mill and shop, a law was 
passed, which still stands upon the statute book 
of Great Britain, forbidding the planting of to- 
bacco, save a specimen, or a curiosity, in any 
part of the British Isles. 

Notwithstanding, tobacco owes very much to 


faleigh. He took back with him cured leaves, 
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as well as store of seed, and soon had set all the 
courtiers a-smoking. That was inevitable, after 
Queen Bess herself tried the foreign rarity, using 
a straw and a walnut shell by way of pipe. 
Tobacco is now known and cultivated through- 
out the far East, but the closest research fails to 
find a trace of it earlier than the voyagings of Co- 
lumbus, Arabia, Persia, Turkey have taken the 
weed so into heart and life it is diffieult to com- 
prehend how existence went on without it. 
Latakier, the Turkish smoking tobacco, is one 
of the best and most delicately flavored. Though 
lacking somewhat the bouquet of the finest Ha- 


dul- 


delicious 


vana leaf, it yet owns a fine aroma, a tang ‘ 
cet, 
and dreamy,’’ 
which fits it es- 
pecially to 
soothe royal 
nerves — partic- 
ularly feminine 
nerves, 
there 


quecns 


royal 
Just 
are 


how 
six 


and empresses 





regnant who roll 
and smoke cig- 
arettes 
grace as r val as 
it feminine. 
They are the 


with a 
is 


young Czarina, 
born Princess of 
Hesse, who, un- 
like most of her 
court 
smokes only in 
private; the 
Empress Eliza- 
beth of Austria, 
the most 

beautiful and 
long the most unhappy of royal ladies; the 
Queen of Greece, who, as the Russian Grand 
Duchess Olga, acquired the habit in her earliest 
youth; Margherita of Italy, the well-beloved 
‘Pearl of Savoy’’ ; Carmen Sylva, Roumania’s 
poet-queen ; 


ladies, 


once 
BARN, 


and Marie Christine, Queen Regent 
of Spain, who is making so heroic a fight to save 
for her young son his finest crown-jewel, ‘‘ Cuba, 
the Gem of the Antilles.’’ 

Naturally the force of such example has gone 
a long way toward breaking down the prejudice 
even though it has had 
always the buttressing of Queen Victoria’s word 
That 


against woman smokers, 


and strenuous example. is not strange 
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when you consider that the empress-«jucen’s au- 
thority has not sufficed to deter those of her own 
family from use of the cigarette. Princess Louise 
of Lorne smokes habitually, the Princess of Wales 
and her daughters moderately - the widowed 
Duchess of Albany also is of the smokers, though 
she indulges only in her hours of relaxation. 
And then there is Princess Mary—‘‘ fat Molly ”’ 
of Cambridge and Teck: her smoking is like her- 
self—open, easy, jolly, done in the sight of her 
world, and enjoyed as heartily as though the 
smoker were a navvy in place of a princess. 

So feminine Mayfair smokes now after luncheon 
or dinner or at house parties, just as feminine St. 
Petersburg or Paris or Madrid has done this fifty 
years or more. And New York town is not far 
behind. In a good few of the ‘‘swagger’’ houses 
cigarettes are offered to women guests quite as a 
matter of course. The finest among the new ho- 
tels opened within the last five years made its 
smoking-room, free to men and women alike, 
one of its special show-places. The room itself 
is copied from the Alhambra, The walls are all 
barbaric color, with here and there the gleam of 
gold or jeweled traceries. The foot buries in 
thick rugs overlying Moorish mosaics ; there are 
couches and chairs that are miracles of downy 
comfort ; beyond all that the whole place is thick 
with the softest cushions, fragrant with weirdly 
subtle aromas. 

Many very good people reckon tobacco a lux- 
ury—sinful or harmless, but still wholly a lux- 
ury. Yet it is an indisputable fact that it may 
“asily become a prime necessity. Men who work 
under stress, either with muscle or brain, feel the 
lack of it even more keenly than lack of food. 
Prisoners, too, who have defied all other punish- 
ment, often break down utterly 
when deprived of tobaceo. Me- 
dicinally the herb has the most 
contrary properties. It is stim- 
ulating and sedative, at once 
a nervine and an emetic. For 
green wounds, bruises, poison- 
ous stings and bites, there is no 
better application than a leaf of 
cured tobacco slightly moist- 
ened. Yet nicotine, the essen- 
tial oil and active principle, 
is among the deadliest of irri- 
tant poisons. If clear and con- 
centrated, it kills almost as 
quickly as the oil of bitter al- 
monds. 

There must be a fibre some- 
where in human nature which 
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calls aloud f bacco stimulation. No other 


article not absolutely necessary to sustenance 
has so wide range of consumption. It lays 
all classes, a ntries of the civilized world, 
t does not stop there. The 
African trade : for long taken it by the 
hundreds of t sand pounds, Next to beads 
and gunpowder it is the thing of all others for 

ief will barter ivory, palm oil 


under tribut 


which a black 


and gold dust 


o, so much a favorite with old- 
fashioned pipe-smokers, is of close kin to La- 
takier. The South American Indians called it 
Petum—a name that is preserved in that of the 
This petum, as also the to- 


Brazilian to 


allied plant pet 
bacco of the Aztecs, belongs to another and 
slightly differs species, Nicotania Rusticum. It 
is something smaller than the Vicotania Tabacum, 
ever so much harder, often showing itself a per- 
renial, has wl flowers instead of pink, and 
cures green, instead of the orthodox yellow- 


brown. It is cultivated largely in Russia, Ger- 


many, Sweden, Hungary and Turkey. Together 
their product is yearly about equal to that of 
these United States—namely, five hundred mil- 


lion pounds. 

No other crop ever planted is so hardly used 
by the tax-gatherer. Since 1868, tobacco has 
yielded in internal revenue very nearly one bil- 
lion dollars to Uncle Sam. This, of course, from 
the manufactured article, exclusive of the drib- 
bles derived from the customs. For albeit Uncle 
Sam is the big man in tobacco-planting, he 
has a nice taste in the weed, and buys somewhat 


from his neighbors. Havana leaf was imported 


to a considerable extent before times so troubulous 
came to the beautiful island. Next to that we 
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RIPE AND READY 
import Sumatra tobacco for wrapping our cigars, 
and pay our government two dollars a pound for 
the privilege. Not because the Sumatra leaf has 
any specially fine flavor. It is just the other way 
—bhecause it has no flavor at all. It is silky and 
fine of fibre, sightly, and a delight to the touch, but 
those qualities are as nothing beside its cheerful 
habit of burning up evenly, and without impart- 
ing the least foreign tang to the Havana filler in- 
side it. 

This hundred years past half the armies and 
navies of Europe have been in large part kept 
afield and afloat by the good help of tobacco. 
England taxes it three shillings and sixpence the 
pound, but it is fair enough not to collect the tax 
upon any save merchantable leaf. Every bale and 
cask iscarefully examined before the government’s 
dues are assessed, If any part of the tobacco is un- 
sound, either through sea-sweat, or the action ‘of 
water, the defective part is chopped away and 
burned in a great furnace, known sportively as 
The importer, of 
loses the first cost, but that is a trifle 
compared to the tax. 


‘the Queen’s tobacco-pipe.”’ 
course, 


France, Spain and Italy make tobacco-dealing 
a government monopoly. In each of them, the 
state, through its agents, contracts yearly for so 
many thousand hogsheads, or so many million 
pounds of stipulated qualities, and at a fixed 
price. These contracts, known technically as 
‘* Regie contracts,’’ are usually secured by one 
or two strong firms of American brokers, who, 
in turn, fill them through orders placed at the 
interior markets. It has been for years the irri- 
descent dream of the inland planters to have 
Congress persuade those foreign moguls into 
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making their lands ‘‘ open mar- 
kets,’’ after the sort of the Ger- 
man provinces, and especially 
the German free cities. Bremen, 
in particular, is a very present 
help to those who raise really 
You find a solid 
and representative Bremen- 
Herr resident at the 


fine tobacco. 


each of 
considerable tobacco towns. 
Buying thus in quantity, the 
governments realize a jnetty 
penny on the transactions. For 
they have the advantage of 
heing able to fix the price to 
suit their necessities, and to 
utterly forbid competition— 
save, of course, such as is set 
up by those pestilent fellows, 
the smugglers. 
thing to be said for the plan. 


There is some- 
The government 
seal upon the packages secures the consumers 
against all but harmless adulterations. 

None other of our great agricultural staples— 
not even corn—is so distinctly and essentially 
American. And certainly no other of them is so 
intimately interwoven with the history and the 
social development of the States. When the 
gentlemen of the Virginia Plantations went into 
tobacco culture, the first thing they learned from 
their red exemplars was that the herb delighted 
riotously in the fatness of fresh ground. Clear- 
ing land in any breadth is slow work, unless 
many hands and mighty ones are laid to ax and 
mattock. What wonder, then, that 
slaves, lusty in strength and muscle, were 
equally at a premium. Moreover, the proper 
culture of the plant imperatively demands co- 
operation. 


and 


sons 


So the great estates were set up, with 
twenty, forty, it may be even a hundred servants, 
either assigned from the old country for a term of 
vears, or bought outright from the nearest slaver 
brig. A good few of these human chattels were 
The Eng- 
land of that day had a trick of transporting her 
evil-doers, and out of hand to 
whomsoever would buy. Something of the same 
fate political prisoners. After Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion ship-loads of his luckless ad- 
herents were sold—some in New 


of the same blood as their masters. 
selling them 


awaited 


England, but 
many more in the south-lying plantations. 
Pretty soon Virginia folk were clean tobacco- 
Their crops had sold so well abroad they 
were in danger of neglecting food-stuffs. 
royal edict decreed that for a term of years only 
such a breadth of land might be planted to to- 


mad. 


Soa 
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bacco as should ‘‘ yield two hundred thousand To offset that ancient service let us see what, 
pounds of ye leaf, after it had been stripped and at the end of the century, these United States 
smoothed.’’ But there is no record that the de- owe to the we Commercially a great deal. 
eree did much to diminish the crop among his The balance of trade for the thirty years just past 
majesty’s most loyal colonists. Soon tobacco would be a billion dollars against us but for our 
was the colony’s accepted currency. It remained tobacco growers. That is a handy sum to have; 
so even as late as Washington’s time. He left also a might u ' 
more than one legacy payable in tobacco. Bishop set to the credit 
Meade tells of a church erected in colonial times of seed leaf or B 
which was paid for in tobacco, the parish sub- into the grandt 

scribing altogether about fifty - three thousand favorites of th: 

pounds, At certain seasons church rates were it insists upon | 
uniformly paid in tobacco ‘duly stripped and 
smoothed’; and in most of the parishes the 


indy one to pay. It must be 
fa moiety, too. Precious little 
ley or bright Virginia leaf went 
Keason why : those sorts are 
\merican public itself. Always 
ving the costliest of everything, 








BREAKING INSPECT- 
ORS DRAWING 
SAMPLES. 
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‘‘sTRIPS’’ FOR THE ENGLISH 
MARKET. 

and sending 
away that which 
is of less worth. 

Understand 
that there are four 
grand divisions of 
American tobae- 
co. The first of 


manse and glebe lands could 
be compounded for in 
pounds avoirdupois of the 
same currency. 

Most of the tobaceo of 
that time was grown within 
smell of tidewater. The 
planters, of whom Wash- 


ington was the best type, sae os ~ them, seed - leaf, 
had each a wharf to which READS FOR SinrSEne. needs but to be 
ships came up to load with his crop and that of briefly exploited here. It is grown in the Con- 
his humbler neighbors. necticut Valley, in Ohio and Pennsylvania ; has 

It was these great houses and the indwellers very big leaves, with fine fibres and smallish 
thereof which gave tone to the colonies, and stems. Properly cured, it makes a silken-smooth 
made them so sturdy and: stiff-necked when it cigar-wrapper—one that is handsomer to look at 


came to standing for their rights. The way of than any but the finest Havana leaf, but which 
life, too, fostered hospitality. In the isolation lacks the fine flavor of the Cuban type. 


of a wide holding the master was glad of even a Bright tobacco is essentially a product of poor 
dull chance comer. And in the conduct of his land. The best soil for it, indeed, is a sort of 
estate, often a small principality in extent, he yellowish sandy loam, underlaid with blue clay. 
got the training in affairs which made him feel But it is brought to fine tilth, and checked into 
equal to the experiment of self-government. It hills about three feet apart. In each of them a 


might be said that tobacco as much as tempera- teaspoonful of phosphate or bone meal is dropped, 
ment was at the bottom of that stubborn fighting then plants grown from seed of the same small 
for an idea which eventuated in independence. yellow variety are set directly over the feeding 
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STRIPPING. 

stuff. The ground is kept green and light, the 
primings or first leaves broken off, then the 
plants topped at a uniform height, so as to insure 
even ripening. After cutting, the tobacco is scaf- 
folded in the sunshine for several days, until it 
is as yellow as a hickory leaf in autumn. . Then 
it goes into tight barns, with flues or charcoal 
fires all over their floors, where it is subjected to 
intense heat, just below burning point. indeed, 
until it is as dry as paper. 

Curing is really the critical process—the thing 
upon which hinges profit or loss. For unless it 
be successful there is no money in the crop. The 
product of this variety is from two to four hun- 
dred pounds the acre against fifteen hundred to 
two thousand for seed-leaf. Seed-leaf fetches in 
market anywhere from 


finitesimal fibres, very fragrant, 
free of gum, with no smell of 
smoke, and of the palest straw- 
yellow in color. 
Bright leaf is used largely in 
the manufacture of plug and 
+S smoking tobacco, also for the 
finest cigarettes. For those uses 

F it has but one rival—the Burley, 
known strictly as White Bur- 
ley, whose exact origin no man 
can tell. It first came to notice 
in northern Kentucky, which is 
still the most important centre 
of its growth, though culture of 
it has spread to Missouri, Ohio 
and Indiana. 

An odd plant that same White 
Burley. From the very begin- 
ning it wears a golden coat, or, 
rather, a coat of golden green. 
If the seed are mixed indiscriminately through 
those of the older sorts, it takes no expert to tell 
the difference as soon as they are above ground. It 
has likewise a peculiar aroma, both green and dry, 
and a habit of growth that is, to say the least, 
individual. A gross feeder, and of the rankest 
growth, it delights in a rich, light soil fed by 
rotting limestone, and full of humus. Barnyard 
fertilizers it cannot endure. If given them it 
loses its distinctive marks and becomes a sort of 
nondescript — neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good 
re tobacco herring. It is planted in rows, and 
topped as high as possible. Its leaves are as big 
as they are beautiful; a single one of them might 
serve to fashion a garment of Eden. They come 
out very thickly on all sides of the big stalk. At 





eight to thirty cents the 
pound. Bright leaf, if 
it be truly bright, sells | 
all the way from thirty 
cents to four dollars ; 
if the color is wrong, it 
is worth no more than 
five or ten cents the 
pound—so it becomes 
apparent to the dullest 
comprehension that the 
growers of it are finan- 





cially saved as by fire. 
The finest and costliest 
types of it are, when 
ready for market, of 
silky texture, with 
small mid-ribs and in- 
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Pros 


ripeness Burley is ill to handle. It is so brittle the pound, and common sorts range from eight 


+ 
+ 


it can be cut and hung only when the sun is hot, 
and requires the nicest care to save it from sun- 
burn. 

Once it is on the stick it is scaffolded a little 
while, then goes into open barns for two months 
At the end of it the big 
leaves are a pale whitey-brown, somewhat coarse 
of fibre, papery as to quality, and of a mild, 


of slow air-curing. 


to twelve, but the bulk of shipping leaf sells 
around six cents ; an eight-cent average wreathes 


the grower’s face in smiles, and the favored mor- 


tals—they are few and far between-—who get an 
average of ten cents, are objects of awe and 
envy to all their less fortunate neighbors. 

The most part of shipping leaf is bought for 
the Regie contractors—hence the luckless raisers 


- 


mie ED 


PA IS ONE 


agreeable flavor. It is partly this mildness which of it feel that they have had a tediously long ob- 
renders it so much a favorite with those who ject lesson in the hurtfulness of monopoly. 
make smoking tobacco, but much more its lack Whatever the truth of that, the fact remains 
of gum. For fine-cut, straight-cut and their 
congeners, the tobacco is first pressed into hard 
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cakes, duly flavored, which are then presented 
automatically to the cutting edge of a knife. 
The blade of it must be lancet-sharp ; it is 
changed at minute intervals, even when work- 
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ing on Burley and bright leaf. If it had to 

deal with the heavy, gummy sorts, there would 

be hopeless clogging at about the third stroke, 
Perhaps there is a 











commercial provi- 
dence. Certainly some- 
thing has ordained that 
for the opposite types of 
the weed there should 
be a cross-fire of de- 
mands. The gentle- 


men over-sea who buy American tobaccos want 
the thickest, heavy leaf, and for very substantial 
reasons. After it has paid government dues, such 
tobacco will take up eighteen per cent. of water 
without becoming unmerchantable. 

Hence the sort ‘shipping leaf.’’? It is pro- 
duced in Maryland, tidewater Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Southern Kentucky, and Southerly Mis- 
souri. There is more of it than of the other 
three sorts combined. The price is—worse luck 
to the growers of it—the lowest in the scale. 
A fine sample of Burley will fetch thirty cents 













ON THE SCAFFOLD. 
that, taken by little and 
by large, as a class, they 
do more work for small- 
er pay than any other 
among the landward 
folk. 

Tobacco looks before 
and after. It will grow 
ET and mature in a little 

over four months, but 
planting is not the beginning of it, nor housing 
the end. For the timely setting there must be 
plants ; for the plants, a plant bed, burned in 

December or January, or, at the latest, mid- 

March. Virgin soil is requisite for it. A hun- 

dred square yards of burned surface will supply 

plants for five acres. First the ground is cleared 

of saplings and undergrowth. Then brush and 

logs are heaped upon it, and burned until the 
earth beneath takes on a peculiar reddish color. 
As soon as the burning ends the coals and 
ashes are raked aside, and the still warm earth 
harrowed fine and light. The seed, which are so 
fine that a tablespoon will hold twenty thousand 
of them, are mixed in fine ashes, and sown 
evenly over the surface and tramped in. 

Then planks are set on edge all around the 
sown surface, and upon them a sheet of cheese- 
cloth is. stret 
whole area. Back in the earlier time a covering of 
fine, flat dogwood brush sufliced, but times change 
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ten leaves, the laggards 
to eight, the replanting 
to four, so that all may 
be ready for death and 
the barn together. But 
topping is by no means 
the end of labor ; it is 
rather a beginning of 
sorrows — worm sor- 
rows, suckers sorrows. 
Like some other sor- 
rows, these bring their 
own compensation. But 
for them the world’s 
markets would have 
been long ago so glutted 
no man could live by 
oe = Ma! the growth of the weed. 
eo oe ES) A brisk man with a good 





SMALL CROPPER HAULING IN, 
—insects with them. This last twenty-five years 
tobacco planters have had to contend with a 
tiny gray bug, no bigger than a flea and quite 
as perniciously active, which comes in myriads 
to deyour the tiny plants just as they peep above 
ground. No sort of application does the flea- 
bug the least harm. He thrives on the loudest 
smelling fertilizer, and regards dust, ashes or 
spraying with whale-oil soapsuds in the light of 
a delicate attention. But for some occult reason 
the cheese-cloth sheet is a terror to him. Be- 
neath it he cannot thrive and will not live. 

In that he is unlike the young plants. So 
protected, they grow at a lively rate. Under 
‘‘canvas,’’ as it is locally termed, they come to 
hand for setting out two to three weeks earlier. 
And that is a mighty important point to men 
who know that, while frost may stay away until 
December, it may also come to slay and spare 
not as early as mid-September. And they know, 
too, that frost-bitten tobacco is not worth housing ; 
also, that green tobacco is but little more mar- 
ketable. 

Rich land for shipping leaf—the richer the 
better. Clover fallow, liberally reinforced from 
the barnyard, is its ideal roothold. The land is 
made as fine as it is full of heart. It is checked 
four feet each way, and small hills made in the 
check. At the first rain afterward the plants, 
which have taken the air uncanvassed this last 
fortnight, are drawn, shaken free from adhering 
earth, and set lightly but firmly in the hills. 

By time it is ready for topping—with May set- 
ting, the latter part of June—it has had three 
hoeings, ten plowings, and what amounts to a 
hand-weeding. The forwardest of it is topped to 


mule and plow can plant 
and tend ten acres, whereas the best hand that 
ever killed a horn-worm cannot possibly take five 
acres safe through the danger-time. 

It extends from the middle of July to the day 
of cutting. The arrested sap forces out from each 
leaf-axil a vigorous sucker, which must be at 
once broken off, or it will rob the leaf beside it 
of all weight aad substance. Hard work that, 
and wearing. But, hard as it is, it is as child’s 
play beside the worming. You can make sure 
of your suckers by a few dextrous turns of 
thumb and wrist; in worming, eye and hand 
must go over, under, through, between, beneath 
every part of the big plant. The tobacco worm, 
understand, is a fellow of infinite variety when 
it comes to choice of a hiding or feeding place. 

Tobacco cutting waits only upon the plant’s 
ripening. The big leaves lose their pliant sweep, 
become thick and leathery, and exude at every 
pore a viscid, clinging, darkish gum. They show 
a grainy surface, too, and are mottled the richest 
green and yellow. In the morning sunlight they 
gleam jewel-wise. Broad as the rows are, they 
lock across. You move among them at peril of 
much breakage, unless you wait for the sunshine 
to soften and make them droop. Good plants 
upon good land stand breast-high to a tall man, 
yet the upper leaves often have their tips sweep- 
ing the earth. 


Cutting is work for men—the strongest and 
supplest. They come with knives ground to the 
keenest edge, split each plant through the mid- 
dle, almost its whole length, then, with one 
blow, sever it from the root, and set it upside 
down upon the hill to wilt. The hangers fol- 
low them as soon as the plants can be handled 
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without breaking, and set eight of the big stalks 
upon each of the square oaken tobacco sticks. 
One end of these is stuck fast in the hill—for 
tobacco must be saved all possible contact with 
the earth, once it has ceased to grow upon it. 
The sticks go either to the scaffold or the 
barn. Oftenest it is to the barn, which is a long 
pen, tall enough to hang five tiers of the sticks, 
and still leave room for safe firing underneath. 
It is a sight worth going miles to see—a half 
dozen stout, black the dank 
stuff. One stands upon the wagon, the 
others are in the barn, one above the other, with 
feet set wide apart upon the tier poles, and bal- 
ancing themselves marvelously there, while their 
hands draw up the heavy sticks. Often the sup- 
ple bodies bend far below the foothold. Most 
times they work with a will, inspired to the live- 
liest emulation by the wish to crowd the wag- 
oner into calling for grace. ‘‘ Backer ! 
backer up dis way! Is you all gone ter sleep? 
—er is we done kilt dat dar slow nigger on de 


wagin ?” 


fellows hoisting 


green 


backer ! 


> the man at the top shouts lustily, while 


those beneath chorus, ‘‘ Let her 
‘* Let her slip ’? “Pat’s de lick !”’ 
‘*Men hit!’’ as ever and anon 


the swishing, fluttering masses slip along the 


him ery, in 
come Y” 


‘Keep it up!’ 


human line into their appointed place. 
is full, big log fires are 
kindled in long trenches, running all about its 
earthen floor. They are kept burning steadily 
for two days and nights. It is mighty ticklish 
the last, the 
hot one dares not 
lean against them, and the heavy vegetable mass 
overhead is 


As soon as a barn 


work — especially toward when 


wooden walls are often so 
& murmurous sea of crackling, yel- 
A spark, a flicker of flame, 
It is not strange the whole 
country side rejoices when it is known that fires 
have been drawn from under even the latest cut- 
tings. 
Stripping, 


low-brown tinder. 


might set it ablaze. 


the next begins about 
November, and often lasts into the next May. 
Reason why : it is dependent on weather condi- 
Often not a good stripping 
season betwixt November and March. The leaf 
should be flaecid, the leaf-stalk brittle, if it is to 
come through the May sweat, which is analogous 


process, 


tions. there is 


to the second fermentation of wine, as sweet as a 
nut, and as sound as a dollar. 

As the stalks off the stick 
takes them, removes the ‘‘lugs,’’ 


the sorter 
the two lower 


come 


leaves, looks for worm-eaten and sunburnt 


leaves, and passes 


them on to the strippers 
proper. They break the leaves off, close to the 
stalk, and tie them in bundles—bhig, fat bundles 
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if the crop is meant for a stemmer ; tidy, small 
ones if itis to be prized as dry leaf. 
stripping is added to the bulk 
middle. 


Each day’s 
in the barn’s 

Impractical purists cavil at the phrases, to- 
bacco prize and 
member Mont 


prize screw. They should re- 
who said, very wisely, ‘‘ He 
who seeks to fight custom with grammar or deri- 
Be Nobody in the tobacco 


understand what those phrases 


vation is a f 
country fails to 


mean. The prizes used to"be lever ones. Now 
the screw is almost universal. It is of iron, big 
and thick, running up and down in a nut, 


which is set fast in massy framed timbers. In 
lon the bigger plantations there 
set side by side, so that the 

keep themselves busy all day 
filled three- 
co, athick heading is put in, 
means of blocks. They must 
stay undisturbed for a few hours so the tobacco 
will stick. In thi 
is filled, and, in turn, screwed down. 

The stemmers, 


ally known as ‘ 


the factories ai 


are two screws 
prizing crew « 
After a 
parts full of t 


and run down | 


long. hogshead has been 


interval the second hogshead 


who put up what are technie- 
usually for the English 


strips, 
I 


market, are often representative of English 
capital. They have tight buildings, and, by 
means of steat n make the stripped tobacco, 
which they buy of the planters, very soft—so 
soft that the mid-rib of the leaf can be pulled 
away with very little loss. Then the strips are 
tied in big hands and hungto dry. A misty 


May morning brings them in exact case for priz- 
ing. 

In the warehouses, which are big and plenty 
in all the interior 
set in 


markets, the hogsheads are 
rows, upside down, and stripped of their 
The inspectof, who is a sworn official, 
under bond to favor 


casks. 
neither buyer nor seller, 
sets an odd contrivance, called a breaking iron, 
against the impacted mass, heaves it apart, and 
the center of it four hands of its 
contents. Ti ikes three breaks betwixt head 
and head, ties his drawings from all three to- 
gether, and puts his seal upon the tie. So long 
as the 
firm for which 


draws out fron 


seal ret unbroken, the warehouse 


draws it stands responsible to 


uns 


the buyer if t 
be below the a 


seal discharges 


bulk of the hogshead proves to 
But a broken 
this responsibility, as the ware- 


le of the sample. 
houseman may im that the sample has been 
graded up, or n, after leaving his hands. 
Beside the inspector's seal, each sample bears 
also a card showing the owner’s name, weight 
number of the hogshead. Thus, 


laid upon the top of its parent 


and warehouse 
duly tagged, it 


es 


a BO 


% 


a 


oan eel 


mis 
- 


Se, 


et ee te ncaa eed 
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cask to wait inspection from the buyers, who 
troop in at the heels of the auctioneer. Samples 
go swiftly from hand to hand, each cried in its 
turn, and knocked out when it comes to the last 
man. <A bid may be rejected if the owner's 
limit is not reached : but, once accepted, rueing 
is out of the question. 

Sold and paid for, re-clothed in oaken armor, 
the weed begins its adventurous voyages far 


countries for to see. It’s whole end is not 
smoke. More and more, as the years go by, its 
uses are widening, both in chemistry and the 
arts. It makes many a fine brown dye, it helps 
in tanning, in medicine, and in sanitary affairs. 
But even if it had only the uses of luxury, all 
the army of smokers and chewers, not to men- 
tion the tax-gatherers, would rise to declare that 
therein it had a very sufficient reason for being. 





GREAT AUNT WINIFRED. 


By MARGARET 


Emity Keever was visiting her college chum, 
Katharine Stnyvesant, at the latter's country 
home—a beautiful spot in the heart of the Sha- 
wangunk Mountains. The two girls had been 
inseparable at Smith, had taken a supplement- 
ary course in biology at Bryn Mawr, and later 
had gone in, still unsatisfied, for honors at Ber- 
lin. But they were girls vet, with no interest 
more spontaneous and more vital than the inter- 
est every true woman naturally feels in a love 
affair—her own or that of her neighbor. Amd 
here, on a beautiful midsummer evening, as if it 
had been dropped out of the sky for their special 
benefit and delight, they had on their hands a 
very unusual and a very romantic affair—the 
sort of thing which few of us chance upon once 
in a lifetime. 

Colonel Ogden, Katharine’s bachelor unele, 
had come to them from West Point, bearing 
with him a letter from an old friend—a letter 
which was covered with postmarks and addresses, 
for it had followed the gallant colonel half round 
the world before it found him peacefully em- 
ployed in looking over the exercises of the senior 
cadets, in his charmingly cosy quarters at the 
Point. No sooner had he read the letter than he 
had resolved to ask his favorite sister’s daughter 
to help him in sending the right sort of answer 


E. SANGSTER. 

to it, and thus intent he had scarcely dined, on 
the first night of his arrival at ‘‘ The Crags,’’ be- 
fore he followed the ladies into the quiet, half- 
lighted drawing-room, and told them he had an 
odd commission on his hands. 

As it chanced, Mrs. Stuyvesant had retired 
with a headache early in the afternoon, and 
Katharine had presided at dinner in her stead. 
Mr. Stuyvesant excused himself immediately 
after dessert to attend a vestry meeting, and the 
boys had engagements in the village ; so the gal- 
lant colonel, always a devoted ladies’ man and 
particularly fond of bright girls like his niece 
and her friend, was extremely happy and in his 
clement when the only thing he had to do was to 
make himself agreeable without a rival in the 
field. Nothing could suit him better. 

Emily was at the piano playing soft, low, 
heart-breaking music, when he came quietly in 
to watch her fingers straying over the keys and 
listen a moment to the melodies she awoke, stir- 
ring that undertone of plaintive thought which, to 
happy people, is a luxury. Katharine was deeply 
absorbed at one of the tables in an abstruse work 
on metaphysics, which she was perusing in the 
original German. Both young women were almost 


instantly aware of the soldierly presence, not alone 
by the vague and delightful faint odor of an ex- 








cellent cigar which came into the room with him, 
as characteristic as the waft of violets from a 
dainty lady’s raiment, but by a subtle disturb- 
ance of the psychic vibrations—something real, 
but inexplicable. 
and the other closed her book, and both smiled 
a welcome to the dear ‘‘ gray mustache’’ 


The one rose from the piano 


who 
had paid court impartially to two generations of 
fair dames and demoiselles. 

‘‘ Girls, I want to read you a letter,”’ he began, 


abruptly. ‘‘ Emily, it beats your music for 
pathos. Kate, it is more baffling than your 
philosophy. But I think I have a clue, and, 


with your aid, I may unravel the skein, and 
assist my old friend at the same time.”’ 

The date was two months back or more ; the 
place was a fastness in the far 
Northwest. This was what the 
writer said : | 

“Dear Dick —You will be surprised 


hear from 


to me after a silence of 
forty years ; but, though I have never 
written to you, I have also never 
wholly forgotten the good times we 


had when we were boys. Somehow 
to-night Iam back in the very midst 
of the ‘‘auld lang syne,’’ and as my 
memory is with one and an- 
other episode, I recall particularly a 
very bright day when you and I and 
a half dozen kindred spirits tramped 
with our dogs and guns across the 
hills of West Virginia, and at night- 
fall stopped for supper and lodging 
at a certain hospitable home where, 
as in all that region, the latch-string 
always hung loose for tired wayfarers. 
You may remember the place—a 
great, square, red-brick house, with 


busy 


an avenue bordered with elms on 
either side, and a long sweep of vel- 
vet lawn in front of the door. There | 


was the usual retinue of servants, 
somebody to wait on one at every 
turn, and the people were so elegant, 
so refined, had such an air of distine- 
tion and courtliness, that we felt as if 
royalty itself had accorded us a wel- 
There was one slender, beauti- 
ful girl, Winifred Ayres, who played 
the harp, 


come. 


a girl with dark eyes and 
lovely, floating curls, a girl as grace- 
ful as a fawn, and her voice, why after forty 
years, I still can hear its wonderful sweet- 
ness as she sang: 
““* When other lips and other hearts, 
Their tale of love shall tell.’ 


‘You smile, 
sody, for vou know that I was married not so 


perhaps, as I write this rhap 


long after that summer in the hills, and I 
mav add that my marriage was a_ perfect 


one, and that in its course my wedded life “THERE 
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never had'a sing 


ago, and 
Dick, for a d 
daughters’ hus 
abode with hin 
singularly lone 


my s 


person, I am ¢ 
again, and I « 
my court to my 
may be married 
and must seare] 
disposed to anot 
continued sing 
Faint heart ne 
‘IT was, for 
dreamed it, eng 
mother frowned 


and I 


pledges or prot 


received 


WAS ONE SLENDER 
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13 
flaw. But my wife died three years 
children are all married, and, 
who does not wish his 
ls or his sons’ wives to take up their 

, in my present circumstances, is 
In short, if L can discover the right 
dering the propriety of marrying 
irdly do better, I fancy, than pay 
rst love, Winifred Ayres. Now sie 
which case I am out of the running 


sew here. 


stic 


man, 


She may be a widow in- 


er settlement. She may possibly have 


which case I will try my luck. 
m fair lady. 
blissful week, though you never 
d to Miss Ayres, but her father and 
the wooing of a briefless barrister, 
Miss Ayres and T made no 


mge, 


es ; the rupture we felt was final, and 


4 7 


GIRL, WHO PLAYED THE HARP.’ 
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I have never even heard of her since. But something 
whispers to me that the evening of my days will be 
sweeter and brighter if I can find her again, and, old 
fellow, Lam going to try. Will you help me? 

“Ogden, your sister—the one who married Robert 
Stuyvesant—was a school friend in Staunton of Wini- 
fred Ayres. Through the Stuyvesants you may hear of 
her present condition and whereabouts. Will you do 
your very best in the matter, for your attached old 
friend, Max Exper Wisiert.”’ 


‘* This whole affair is just like old Max,”’ said 
the colonel, as he finished. ‘* Kitty, have you 
the least idea of whom he is speaking ?”’ 

‘Why, yes, Uncle Dick, you surely must re- 
member mother’s friend, Miss Winnie Ayres ? 
She’s the dearest, sweetest woman—Southern all 
through. She lost everything in the War, but 
was just as plucky and as fine as could be. 
Why, I believe she’s teaching in a ladies’ col- 
lege in Maryland, somewhere’ on the eastern 
shore, teaching, or mothering the girls, ’'m not 
sure which. If it were not for mamma’s head- 
ache, I'd go and ask her this instant, but I must 
wait till morning. But, uncle, she’s awfully 
old! Too old for a lover, ’m sure! Who is 
this gentleman ?”’ 

‘‘He is a judge of the Supreme Court, my 
dear, and is many times a millionaire. As to 
age, he is about where I am—sixty, perhaps, an 
old fellow, but younger at heart than I—younger 
at heart.”’ 

There was a sad inflection in the man’s voice 
for an instant. Both girls were silent. They 
knew that, in his youth, Colonel Ogden had 
been engaged to someone who had died in her 
girlhood’s bloom. For him the world had held 
but one woman, to be loved as a man loves his 
wife. Yet, he had been a happy man, too, the 
beloved of all good women, and their knight- 
errant always. ' 

Emily Keeler spoke: 

‘*There is no need to bother your dear mother, 
Katharine. I can give Colonel Ogden the ad- 
dress of my great aunt Winifred. How queer it 
is that, intimate as you and I have been, we 
should never have happened to speak of this re- 
lationship to me of one whom your family has 
known so long! It’s a very little world, isn’t 
it?” 

‘‘But,’’? she added, after a pause, ‘‘ I cannot 
even fancy Auntie Winifred as slim, or timid, or 
very fascinating. She is stout, she is self-pos- 
sessed, she is an efficient, capable and quite un- 
sentimental elderly lady, who keeps her young 
people in order, and I don’t believe ever had a 
lover in her life.’’? And Emily laughed at the 
fancy : the old are so very old to the young. 


Colonel Ogden duly wrote to Judge Wishert, 
and time passed on. The rest of this story 
transpired later, in the most natural way. 

Vacation had come, and the girls of the East- 
ern Shore College had scattered to their several 
homes. The wide halls and many rooms of the 
college building were turned to account for the 
reception of summer boarders during the long 
holiday recess ; and as the scenery was attract- 
ive and the fishing famous, the region did not 
fail to draw its quota of pilgrims. Miss Winifred 
Ayres, as housekeeper and hostess, remained at 
her post through the warm months, making new- 
comers at ease, giving the big hostelry an air of 
home, and looking after the linen and the silver 
as only an accomplished housemistress could. 

To her, occupied one morning in tying pa- 
pers on preserves, was brought a thin bit of 
pasteboard engraved thereon the name of—Max 
Eldert Wishert, Minnesota. She took off her big 
housekeeping apron, gave the fleeting glance in 
the glass which a woman finds reassuring before 
entering the presence of a visitor, and descended 
to the small reception-room on the right of the 
office. 

A tall, white-haired man rose as she stepped 
into the room. Had he been expecting to see 
the slender vision of the siren who had once en- 
chanted him, the blushing, dark-eyed girl who 
played the harp and sang so divinely, forty 
years ago? If so, one look was enough to ban- 
ish her forever. Here was a matronly lady, with 
a comfortable sweetness in her face, a certain 
dignity and serenity in her manner, a degree of 
embonpoint which was really most becoming. 
She was a person used to command, a person of 
consequence and authority, to whom the mere 
accident of wealth or poverty mattered very lit- 
tle. So much Judge Wishert felt, rather than 
discerned, as he said, a little shyly and awk- 
wardly : 

“T am an old acquaintance, Miss Ayres. 
Don’t you remember me ?”’ 

‘*T am sure that I ought,’’ was her answer. 
‘You must pardon me if I am at fault, but I 
meet so many people. Where was it we knew 
one another ?”’ 

This gave the judge no opening to pursue the 
conversation tactfully. If he had been faneying, 
on that journey from the West to the East, that 
he was about to pay an old debt and renew an 
old love, and find that during all the years his 
image had been held dear and sacred in a wo- 
man’s soul—if he had thought, with man’s trans- 
parent and charming conceit, that Winifred Ayres 
had remained single on his account—he was pres- 
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ently disillusionized. For when, with some diffi- 
culty, he had brought to her recollection the 
summer of the past, when their brief courting 
had ended in an impulsive betrothal, which their 
elders and betters had speedily pronounced void, 
a genuine ripple of merriment broke over her 
face. She laughed and laughed, rocking back 
and forth, till the tears ran down her plump 
cheeks. She was still a dimpled woman, with 
the lurking smiles ready to break out on any 
provocation, though she had fought a hard fight 
with penury, struggle, and the buffeting world. 

Judge Wishert drew himself up haughtily. 

‘*Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘ you seem to be amused. 
I fail to see what there is to laugh at, at least, 
immoderately. Are you laughing at me?” 

“*T beg your pardon,”’ said the lady, checking 
herself, and giving him a charmingly entreating 
look. ‘‘ But you bring back my young days. | 
was a foolish girl, fond of a flirtation, and so 
much has occurred since, I had altogether for- 
gotten our short acquaintance. But Iam glad 
to renew it now.”’ 

The judge made a long call. Next day he 
came again. And again the day after. One 
morning he said, quite suddenly : 

‘‘ Winifred, would there now be any objection 
on your part to considering me in the role of 
possible husband? Iam an easy sort of fellow 
to get on with. [am a lonely man. I havea 
big house which needs a mistress. All senti- 
ment aside, I would try to make you happy, 
and would be a good comrade the rest of the 
way. Why should you spend all your life in 
carrying burdens? Let me help you to some of 
the things which make life cheerful, to some of 
the pleasures which wealth, and a man’s high- 
est esteem together can give you.” 

She was fifty-eight years old, and she was not 
dissatisfied with her life, albeit that life held 
plenty of hard work and few holidays. But Max 
Wishert had not managed men all those years 
for nothing. Nor was he disposed to lightly 
give up a project on which his heart was set. 
There was nobody on either side to oppose the 
marriage. Judge Wishert’s- children felt, on 
the whole, that father, who would do as he 
pleased anyway, might easily do worse than 
marry a woman of good family very nearly his 
own age. And Miss Ayres had no near kin. 

She considered and she said yes. And the 
wedding presently took place at ‘‘ The Crags,”’ 
the home of her old friend, Mrs. Stuyvesant. 
Katharine Stuyvesant and Emily Keeler dressed 
the little chapel that from the ledge of the moun- 
tains looks like a toy—the whole village, indeed, 


from the ta 
hamlet in 


land above it looks like a toy 
Swiss landscape—dressed it with 
roses and ferns and great branches of cedar and 
fir till it was a great fragrant bower. The bride, 
in her silvery silk, with her bonnet of purple 
violets on pu straw, was more queenly than 
the lissome Winifred of girlhood could have been, 
and the man at her side looked every inch a gen- 
tleman and a magnate. The ceremony was im- 
pressive, the congratulations were cordial. 

‘¢Poor Au sail Emily. ‘‘ At last she 
will be able to spend a dollar without sitting up 
all night to plan how far it will go.”’ 

Then she went to the grand piano and played 
again—long, thrilling, heart- breaking chords, 
low and soft and minor-toned. And Katharine 


went to her | Dick, clasped her arms around 


his neck, and whispered : 
“After all, uncle, yow are my ideal, and not 
Judge Wishert. To love one woman and _ to 


cleave to her for both worlds J think is splendid !”’ 

‘* People are differently constituted, my dear,”’ 
he answered, lightly. ‘‘ I] have known men—Max 
is an example—who absolutely pine and mope if 
they have not a wife’s society. They are men 
who must be married, or they are miserable. 
There is no question in my mind that my old 
friend has tal a wise and judicious step in 
view of his n comfort and happiness. The 
only thing about which I wonder is how your 
friend will accommodate herself to the change in 
her ways; how she will like having a man to 
clutter up the house with his odds and ends ; 
I really feel doubtful and half sorrowful when I 
think of Miss Ayres as Mrs. Wishert.”’ 

‘*Well, then, Dick dear, you needn’t,’’ said 
Mrs. Stuyvesant. ‘‘ Winifred has a great deal of 
adaptability, and sheewill fit into her new posi- 
tion without much trouble. You shall see that 
she will accept the role of great lady with the 
utmost grace, and I expect a good deal of 
satisfaction for both the judge.and herself in 
this late blooming of their affections. For love 
is not to be arbitrarily classified as a botanist 
analyzes a pl pulls off a petal, and counts 
the stamens, and identifies calyx and corolla, 
and names a species. Love is a flower of sturdy 
e known what I call its after- 
math to be sweet as the blossom of the spring- 
time. I pred 


erowth, and | 


dear Emily, though I see you 
smiling with great skepticism—I predict a hap- 
py married life, for your great aunt Winifred.”’ 

‘Heaven grant it!’ said Emily, dashing into 
a gay little waltz, while Unele Richard caught 
Katharine in his arms and whirled her the 
leneth of the 


lrawing-room. 
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Drawn by H. M. Eaton, Illustrating “Great Aunt Winifred.” 
‘**aRE YOU LAUGHING AT ME?’ HE SAID.”’ 



























THE ROTUNDA, BEFORE THE FIRE, SHOWING EAST AND WEST LAWNS, 


AMERICAN UNIVERSI1 


SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT 


X.— UNIVERSITY 
By RICHARD HE 


‘*T HAVE sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.’’ 

These words of Thomas Jefferson, the founder 
of the University of Virginia, would be an ap- 
propriate motto for the institution, and, if blaz- 
oned in letters of gold on the platform of her 
Public Hall, would continually and forcibly re- 
mind not only the faculty and students, but the 
public in general, of the fundamental principle 
which has ever- guided the conduct of ‘ Jeffer- 
son’s Pet.’’ That principle has been the princi- 
ple of freedom—of eternal hostility to tyranny 
in every form. Freedom for the student in se- 
lecting his studies, and freedom for the professor 
in selecting text-books and methods of instruc- 
tion ; freedom for the student from all espionage 
by the faculty, and freedom 
for the faculty from theodium | 
inseparably attached to spies ; 
freedom for the student from 
excessively numerous or petty 
regulations of discipline, and 
freedom for the faculty from 
the dictation of a president ; 
freedom for the student from 
compulsory attendance at 
chapel, and freedom for the 
professor from sectarian dom- 
ination or interference of any 
kind with his religious beliefs. 
In the epitaph of Jefferson, 
written by himself, there is 
no mention of his having 

been Governor of Virginia, 
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ident and President of the United States. But 
the inscriptio loes mention that he was the 
‘*Author of tl 


pendence : of 


Declaration of American Inde- 
Statute of Virginia for Reli- 
ind Father of the University 
se were the three things which, 

in his own opinion, constituted his most endur- 

ing title to f ind it is to be observed that 


cious Freedor 
of Virginia.’’ TI 


freedom was the fruit of all three. By the first 


he contributed to the emancipation of the Amer- 
ican colonies from British rule; by the second 
he broke the chains of sectarian bigotry that had 
fettered his native State; and by the third he 
gave that State and her sisters the chance to 
strike the shackles of ignorance from the minds 
of their sons. Free government, free faith, free 
thought—these were the treasures which Thomas 
Jefferson bequeathed to his 
country and his State; and 
who, it may well be asked, 
has ever left a nobler legacy 
to mankind ? 

His was a mind that thrilled 
with that active, aggressive 


and innovating spirit which 
has done so much to jostle 
men out of their accustomed 
grooves and make them think 
for themselves. No one ap- 
preciated more than he the 
fact that the light of expe- 
rience, as revealed in the his- 
tory of the race, should be 
the guide of mankind. But, 
for that very reason, he did 


Plenipotentiary to France, Pate & Sy not slavishly worship the 


Secretary of State, Vice-Pres- 
Vol. XLIV. —10. 
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past, well knowing that his- 
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tory points not only to the 

wisdom of sages and the 

virtues of saints, but also to the villainy of 
knaves and the stupidity of fools. The condi- 
tion of life is change ; the cessation of change is 
death. History is movement, not stagnation ; 
and Jefferson emphatically believed in progtess. 
The fact that a dogma in politics, theology or 
educational theory had been accepted by his an- 
cestors did not make it necessarily true in his 
eyes. ‘‘ Let well enough alone’’ was no maxim 
of his. Onward and upward was ever his aim. 
His interests were wide and intense, ranging 
from Anglo-Saxon roots to architectural designs, 
from fiddling to philosophy, from potatoes to 
politics, from rice to religion. In all these 
things, and in many more besides, he took the 
keenest interest ; but in nothing, perhaps, did 
he display throughout his life a more unfaltering 
zeal than in the cause of education. ‘‘ A system 
of general instruction,’’ said he in 1818, ‘‘which 
shall reach every description of our citizens, 
from the richest to the poorest, as it was the ear- 
liest, so it will be the latest of all the public con- 
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cerns in which I shall permit 
myself to take an interest.’’ 
And in 1821, when Joseph C. 
Cabell, worn out by ill health 
and the arduous efforts by 
which he had for years aided 
Jefferson in the Virginia Legis- 
lature to realize his aim of es- 
tablishing a State University, 
wrote to the aged sage of Monti- 
cello, declaring his intention to 
withdraw from the Senate, the 
latter adjured him in words of 
fire not to desert the sacred 
cause. 


‘I know well,’’ said he, 
*‘yvour devotion to your coun- 
try, and your foresight of the 
awful scenes coming on her, 
sooner or later. With this fore- 
sight, what service can we ever 
render her equal to this? What 
object of our lives can we pro- 
pose so important? What in- 
terest of our own which ought 
not to be postponed to this? 
Health, time, labor, on what in 
the single life which nature has 
given us can these be better 
bestowed than on this immortal 


boon to our country ? 





The eX- 
ertions and the mortifications 

‘ are temporary ; the benefit eter- 

nal. If any member of our col- 

lege of visitors could justifiably withdraw from 
this sacred duty, it would be myself, who, 
‘quadragenis stipendiis jamdudum peractis,’ have 
neither vigor of body nor mind left to keep 
the field ; but I will die in the last ditch. And 
so, I hope, you will, my friend... . . Pray, 
then, dear and very dear sir, do not think of 
deserting us, but view the sacrifices which 
seem to stand in your way as the lesser duties, 
and such as ought to be postponed to this, 
the greatest of all. Continue with us in these 
holy labors, until having seen their accom- 
plishment, we may say with old Simeon, ‘ Nune 
dimittas Domine”? Mr. Jefferson was true to his 
word. He did die in the last ditch. And 
Cabell also, says Professor Herbert B. Adams, of 
Johns Hopkins University, in his valuable work 
on Thomas Jefferson and the University of Vir- 
ginia, ‘‘continued to serve the institution as 
legislator, visitor and rector until his death in 
1856.’ And, indeed, if Jefferson be rightly 
called (as he undoubtedly is) the Father, Cabell 
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deserves to be termed, at least, the Uncle of the 
University of Virginia. For the two men stood 
shoulder to shoulder like brothers for years in 
their struggle against the parsimony, the sec- 
tarianism, the local jealousies, the stupidity, the 
inertia, the violent prejudices and the other ob- 
stacles which for so many years prevented Jeffer- 
son from seeing the darling object of his life ful- 
filled. In a letter to Cabell, he said: ‘‘I have 
long been sensible that, while I was endeavoring 
to render our country the greatest of all services, 
I was discharging the odious function of a phy- 
sician pouring medicine down the throat of a pa- 
tient insensible of needing it. Iam so sure of 
the future approbation of posterity, and of the 
inestimable effect we shall have produced in the 
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lege (a corporation based upon private sub- 
scriptions due to Jefferson’s efforts), and con- 
verted it into the University of Virginia. This 
action was taken on the report of a commission 
previously appointed, which had met at Rockfish 
Gap, in the Blue Ridge Mountains—a commission 
composed probably of more eminent men than 
had ever befor pre sided over the birth of a uni- 
versity. Three of these men, who met together 
in that unpretentious inn, were Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Madison and James Monroe (then 


President of the United States). ‘* Yet it was 
remarked by the lookers-on that Mr. Jefferson 
was the prin object of regard both to the 
members and spectators; that he seemed to be 


the chief mover of the body—the soul that ani- 











elevation of our country by what we have done, 


in co-operation with my col- 
leagues.’’ He was right. The 
University /as elevated the 
intellectual and moral stand- 
ard of Virginia, of the South, 
and of the country at large ; 
and posterity doves give its 
earnest approbation to the 
man whose educational ideals 
were far in advance of those 
of any other American of his 
time, and who.so tirelessly 
labored for fifty years to see 
them realized. 

From first to last Jefferson’s 
aim was to establish, in or- 
ganic union and harmonious 
co-operation, a system of edu- 
cational institutions consist- 
ing of (1) primary schools, 
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to be supported by 
local taxation; (2) 
grammar schools, 
classical academies or 
local colleges ; and 
(3) a State Univer- 
sity, or roof and spine 
of the whole edifice. 
He did not succeed 
in realizing the whole 
of his scheme, but 
he did finally sue- 
ceed in inducing the 
Legislature to pass 
an act in the year 
1819, by which the 
State accepted the 
gift of Central Col- 


mated it ; and s 
that I cannot repent of the part [ have borne their manifest 


me who were present, struck by 
ns of deference, conceived a 


more exalted idea of him on 
this simple and unpretending 
oceasion than they had ever 
previously entertained.”’ 

For years Mr. Jefferson had 
studied the workings of va- 
rious European universities, 
and had corresponded with 
many eminent Europeans on 
the subject of education. The 
fruit of all his reflection and 
investigation was now to be 
reaped by his State and by 
his country at large. ‘‘To 
the University of Virginia, 
Jefferson’s creation,’’ says 
Mr. Dawson, the U. 8S. Com- 
missioner of Education, in 
his report of December 9th, 
1887, to the Secretary of the 
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Interior, ‘‘the whole 
country is indebted for 
the following distin- 
guished services to the 
higher education: (1) 
The recognition of real 
university standards of 
instruction and scholar- 
ship. (2) The absolute 
repression of the class 
system and the substitu- 
tion of merit for seniority 
in the award of degrees. 
(3) The first complete 


introduction of the elect- THE FAYERWEATHER GYMNASIUM. 


ive system. (4) The establishment of distinct 
‘schools,’ in which great subjects were grouped ; 
for example, ancient languages, modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, law and politics; each 
school having its autonomy and its own stan- 
dards of graduation. (5) The institution of con- 
stitutional government in academic form, with 
an appointed president or chairman of the facul- 
ty, holding office for one year, but eligible for 
reappointment by the board of visitors. (6) The 
promotion of self-government among the stu- 
dents, with the cultivation of an esprit de COrps 
sustaining high standards of academic honor and 
scholarship.”’ 

The University is situated just beyond the cor- 
poration limits of Charlottesville, Albemarle 
County, in a region noted for the beauty of its 
scenery and the healthfulness of its climate. 
Now, as in Mr. Jefferson’s time, the county was 


remarkable for the number of its octogenarians, 
a long list of whom, indeed, furnished Mr. Jef- 
ferson with an argument for selecting this site. 





Not far to the west are 
the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, and visitors fre- 
quently remark upon the 
unusual splendor of the 
sunsets, by which Nature 
herself seems to blazon 
forth, in huge heaps of 
orange-colored clouds ly- 
ing adjacent to the blue 
range of heights on the 
horizon, the triumph of 
the University colors. All 
around is historic ground. 





The reservoir, for exam- 
ple, which supplies water to the University and 
Charlottesville, is situated high up in the Ragged 
Mountains, the scene of one of the weirdest tales 
of one of the University’s most illustrious alumni, 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

Inand adjacent to these mountains live the de- 
scendants of many of the gallant Hessians who 
were captured during the Revolution and brought 
to Charlottesville as prisoners of war. It was 
Albemarle County, too, that gave birth to a man 
whose position as one of the greatest heroes of 
the Revolution has hardly yet been fully appre- 
ciated by his country. George Rogers Clarke it 
was, and his little band of Virginians, to whose 
daring march and magnificent endurance of pri- 
vations and sufferings was due the capture of 
the British posts in the great Northwest. But 
for him this vast region would probably have 
remained, like Canada, in the possession of 
Great Britain, and the expansion of the United 
States to the westward have been seriously 





and 
Virginia, with a gen- 


checked. He conquered it for Virginia 
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erosity unparalleled 
in the history of na- 
tions, presented it to 
the Union of her sis- 
ter States. Albe- 
marle, then, is a 
county rich in mem- 
ories dear to the 
American patriot. 





On the very grounds 
of the University 
stands a brick struc- 
ture, once used as a 
law office by James 
Monroe. A few miles 
off, just across the 
— ;, line of the neighbor- 
LAWN, ing County of Orange, 
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is Montpelier, the residence of James Madison ; 
while in Albemarle itself, and within sight of 
the University, is the ‘‘ little mountain ’’ Monti- 
cello, where dwelt the great founder himself. 
On all sides of his lofty abode there stretched a 
panorama of surpassing loveliness, and we are 
told that the old man often sat in his yard 
watching through a field-glass the progress of the 
University buildings being erected under his care. 
And, if anything seemed to be going wrong, he 
promptly mounted his horse and 1ode down to 
set matters right. For he had ever been an en- 
thusiastic student of architecture from both the 


esthetic and the practical side. It was a favor- 





THE VIRGINIA FENCE, 


ite idea of his that university buildings ought 
to be not merely structures by which students 
may be protected from the inclemency of the 
weather, but also object lessons for the training 
of their artistic taste. He himself drew the 
plans and laid off the sites of the original build- 
ings, and it would be difficult to find a group 
more novel either in America or abroad. The 
writer once conducted a 
Northern stranger, who 
chanced to stop at Char- 
lottesville for a few hours, 
through the chief build- 
ings and grounds, and he 
was utterly astonished to 
see such a group of build- 
ings on the American con- 
tinent. The general effect 
produced is that of the 
severe beauty of classical 
antiquity quaintly min- 
gled with the seclusion of 
a medieval monastery. 
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Many buildings of many kinds have been added 
since Jefferson’s day, but the original group, as 
planned by him, will ever remain the central and 
most striking hitectural feature of the Uni- 
versity. It consists of four parallel rows of 
structures running nearly north and south, the 
Rotunda,’’ standing midway be- 
rn ends of the two middle rows. 


Pantheon-like ‘ 

tween the northe 
Each of these two rows contains five professors’ 
rable intervals, but all con- 
nected by continuous lines of single storied 


houses at consi 


students’ rooms, in front of which run covered 
colonnades. TT two outer rows are similar, 
containing buildings for students’ boarding 





E RAMPARTS. 


houses, literary societies and other purposes 
connected by the same one-storied students’ 
rooms, in front of which run, however, not 
colonnades, but arcades. The Rotunda, modeled 
after the Roman Pantheon, though not so large, 
is the architectural pitce de resistance of the 
whole, containing lecture- rooms and library, 
and being emblematic of the freedom of learn- 
ing and of teaching char- 
acteristic of the Univer- 
sity. For, just as the 
Roman Pantheon was 
the temple of all the gods, 
so is the Rotunda of Jef- 
ferson a place where all 
creeds and opinions may 
receive a hearing and be 
treated with that earnest 
consideration which is 
due from genuine lovers 
of truth to all human 
beliefs. Beneath that 
majestic and expansive 
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dome the mind of man may also expand. But 
let us hear the opinion of a Johns Hopkins pro- 
fessor on Jefferson’s architectural designs. 

“A visitor pacing slowly,’’ says Professor Ad- 
ams, ‘‘through those monastic colonnades ex- 
tending along two sides of the great quadrangle 
campus of the University of Virginia will receive 
a strange variety of impressions from the extra- 
ordinary architectural combinations which greet 
his wandering eyes. The arcades themselves, 
from which open directly the single-chambered 
rooms of the students, remind one of cloistered 
walks in some ancient monastery. These stu- 
dent-rooms are like monkish cells. But what 
wonderful facades are those which front the pro- 
fessors’ houses or pavilions! They reproduce 
classic styles of architecture. The shadows of re- 
mote antiquity are cast upon those beautiful 
grassy lawns which form the campus, or shall 
we say campo santo, of the University of Virginia. 
From Jefferson’s drawings we learn, what is now 
well-nigh forgotten, that these varying types of 
classical architecture were copied from well- 
known Roman buildings, pictured by Palladio 
in his great work on architecture. There in the 
theatre of Marcellus dwells the household of 
Professor Minor. Yonder are reminders of the 
baths of Diocletian, the baths of Caracalla, and 
of the temple of Fortuna Virilis. And there, at 
the upper or northern end of the quadrangle, 
stands the Roman Pantheon, the temple of all 
the gods, reduced to one-third of its original size, 
but still majestic and imposing. This building, 
with its rotunda, upon which Jefferson spent al- 
most as much pains as Michael Angelo did upon 
the dome of St. Peter’s, is used for the library 
and for various lecture halls. Young people 
dance merrily under that stately dome at the 
end of the academic year. The young monks 
then escape from their cells into the modern so- 
cial world. How charmingly old Rome, medi- 
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eval Europe and modern America blend together 
before the very eyes of young Virginia !’ 

Of the various buildings outside of the central 
group may be mentioned the numerous dormi- 
tories on Monroe Hill, Carr’s Hill and Dawson’s 
Row, the Biological Laboratory and Medical Hall, 
the Anatomical Hall, the Chemical Laboratory 
and lecture-room, the Brooks Museum of Natur- 
al History, the McCormick Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, the Medical Dispensary, the Chapel, 
in Gothic style, and the Fayerweather Gym- 
nasium. About thirty years after Jefferson’s 
death a large and useful, but architecturally in- 
congruous, building known as the Annex, was 
for some inscrutable reason erected just in the 
rear of the Rotunda, and connected with the lat- 
ter by a portico like the one in front. It was a 
fearful blunder both artistically and practically. 
For the great fire which destroyed the Annex in 
October, 1895, spread to the Rotunda and de- 
stroyed that also—or, rather, it destroyed all of 
the Rotunda that cou/d be destroyed in that way. 
The massive walls, built under the keen eye of 
Jefferson, and built, therefore, far better than 
those of any of the other buildings erected since 
then, still stand, and will stand for many a long 
year. 

The news of the great fire carried grief to the 
hearts of many an alumnus of the University 
throughout the land; but it was resolved that 
this noble institution should not be suffered to 
decline. Poverty is, unfortunately, the lot of the 
South, where most of the alumni live, but gen- 
erous contributions to alma mater were made, 
not only by alumni, but also by such public- 
spirited citizens as Mr. Charles Broadway Rouss, 
of New York, whose name will be given to the 
new physical laboratory, erected by means of his 
generous gift. The State Legislature also made 
such provision as the resources of the State 
would permit ; and every friend of the University 
is rejoiced to know that the Rotunda is being 
restored in fireproof materials, and with such in- 
ternal modifications and external additions as 
will greatly enhance both its usefulness and 
beauty. The Annex, on the contrary, will not 
be rebuilt. But in its stead a new group of 
buildings, designed by Messrs. McKim, Meade & 
White, of New York, are now being erected at 
the south end of the lawn, the central one of 
which faces the Rotunda, while the two others 
face east and west respectively. One of these 
will be the Rouss Physical Laboratory, with 
lecture-rooms, and the other the Mechanical La- 
boratory, also with lecture-rooms. The central 
building will contain the Public Hall, as 
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well as a general assembly room, a law library, 
and a number of lecture-rooms for law and 
All three will be in a classical 
Ionic style, and, with the new quadrangle be- 
tween them, will complete in most harmonious 


academic classes. 


wise the original Jeffersonian group. In the 
rear of the central building will be a_boiler- 
house, from which steam-heating pipes will run, 
not only to all the new buildings, but also to the 
Rotunda. The new buildings are considerably 
larger than the pictures of them would show. 
For, inasmuch as the level quadrangle in their 
front consists of made earth to the depth of 
many feet, while the foundation walls all rest 
upon solid ground, the buildings are much taller 
than indicated by the front view. A few months 
more will see the completion of all these struc- 
tures, and the University will then undoubtedly 
be far better equipped in that respect than ever 
before, while it may be doubted whether any 
other university in the world can boast of so 
harmoniously beautiful a collection of buildings 
as will be the combination of the new structures 
with the old Jeffersonian group. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
University authorities will rest content with this. 
‘* Forward !’’ will still be their motto, and it is 
hoped that the generosity of individuals, as well 
as that of the State, will enable them to erect 
many more buildings, some even in the near 
future as, for ‘example, a hospital and a law 
building. It is also very important that the 
number of fellowships should 
creased. 

The destruction of a large part of the library 
by the great fire was a serious loss, and money 
can never replace some of the rare books and 
valuable manuscripts that were burnt. Money 
can buy others, however, and a good start has 
already been made in the restoration of the li- 
brary to its former usefulness. 


be greatly in- 


Thousands of 
volumes were saved from the flames by the 
splendid energy of the students, and thousands 
more have been given by generous publishers, 
alumni and other persons ; the principal gift be- 
ing that of the late Professor Hertz’s splendid 
collection of 13,000 volumes, and pamphlets on 
classical philology given by the New York 
Alumni. 

The material equipment for laboratory work 
of all kinds is continually increasing. The Me- 
Cormick telescope is the largest at any American 
university ; the biological laboratory is much 
the best in the South; the museum of natural 
history and geology contains a very complete 
collection of specimens ; the chemical laboratory 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON’S OLD OFFICE ON THE LAWN. 


is admirably equipped ; the museum of indus- 


trial chemistry, especially, being unsurpassed on 
ind the new physical and me- 
ories, constructed on the most 
approved modern plans, will far surpass any- 
thing formerly possessed by the University in 
that line. Thus it would seem that the terrible 
conflagration of 1895, so deeply deplored by all, 


this continent 
chanical laborat 


has proved in many ways a blessing in disguise. 

So much for the material body of the Univer- 
sity. Let us now consider its soul. 
Thomas Jefferson was a decided opponent of 
monarchy and centralization in the government 
of either a country or a university. Believing 
in the management of state and county affairs by 
state and county authorities, and in the restric- 
tion of the national government‘to rigidly de- 
fined functions, he also belived that instruction 
in Latin or mathematics, botany or political 
economy, can best be given by specialists in 
those branches, unaided by the meddling scio- 
ily despotie president. It is a eu- 
rious fact that while the universities in monarch- 


lism of a possil 


ical Germany are organized on a democratic 
basis, with executive heads annually elected by 
the professors, the great majority of American 
colleges and universities, on the contrary, have 
il institution of practically per- 
manent presidents. And this institution, more- 
cases much more than a form. 


the monarchi 


over, is In Man) 
The writer cor 
for example, 


ld mention a Western university, 
vhere not many years ago an able 
us president, who held the trus- 
tees in the hollow of his hand, could and did 
turn out any 


but unscrupul 


rofessor who refused to be his sub- 
missive henchman. The University of Virginia 
is not organized on this plan, but rather on that 
of her German sisters. Mr. Jefferson was deter- 
mined to get the ablest specialists to be procured 
as professors, and he was equally determined 
that these men should manage their own affairs 
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THE M’CORMICK OBSERVATORY. 

without subjection to one-man power. 
The University therefore has no president, 
but a chairman of the faculty, annuaily 
elected by the -board of visitors, and en- 
trusted with the executive functions of 
the institution. Each professor is at the 


did within twenty-four hours. Along with the ‘‘ honor 
system,’’ which has long since been adopted by many 
Southern colleges and recently by Princeton, one ot the 
striking features of the University of Virginia is the 
‘‘elective system,’’ recently imitated by Harvard and 
other institutions. Here, too, the principle is that of 
freedom. Mr. Jefferson believed that young men may 
be trusted in intellectual matters as well as in moral 
questions, and the University which he founded has 
always permitted the most absolute freedom of choice 
in the selection of studies ; and this freedom of choice 
has been an inestimable boon to many a poor young 
man without the means to attend the four-years’ cur- 
riculum of an ordinary college. A student may stay 
at the University for only a single year and yet obtain 
diplomas of graduation in any subjects which he 
grasps sufficiently to attain the high standard required 
on the examinations. Admirably arranged courses 
leading to the degree of B. A., and to the advanced 
degrees of M. A. and Ph.D., are offered ; but a clever 


SRST YT pers 


head of an ‘‘ independent 
school’’; and, being irre- 
movable except by a two- 
thirds vote of the visitors, 
can arrange the work of 
that school according to 
his own judgment. And 
who can say that the high 
tone of manliness, up- 
rightness and honor, 
which has ever character- 
ized the students, is not 
due in part to their con- 
sciousness of the fact that 
the professors wno teach 
them are not the humble 
vassals of a lord, but free and independent men? 
This manliness among the students is due, however, 
still more to the fact that they, too, are treated as 
free and independent men. They are emphatically 
trusted ; and, while, of course, some boys will be boys, 
it cannot be said that many of them abuse their trust. 
The ‘‘honor system’’ of the University of Virginia is, 
indeed, her proudest boast, There are no spies in the 
examination rooms to prevent the students from cheat- 
ing. The examinations are rigid in their requirements, 
and only such students as show positive attainments 
receive diplomas ; but the students are too proud to 
obtain their diplomas by cheating. Rare, indeed, have 
been the cases where such disgraceful conduct was 
even suspected. There was one such case in the writer’s 
student days ; but the culprit was not brought before 
the faculty. That body, indeed, knew nothing of the 
case except from hearsay ; for the students took it into 
their own hands—a committee of them informing the 
offender that he must leave the University, which he 
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and well-prepared young 
man, who has neither time 
nor money to complete 
these courses, can, at any 
rate, receive diplomas of 
graduation in any sub- 
jects of his choice. And 
such diplomas are very 
valuable in securing him 
a position to teach those 
subjects elsewhere. The 
University encourages 
young men to lay a broad 
foundation of general cul- 
ture as the basis on which 
to rest special studies, but 
she is also making greater efforts than 
ever before to induce not only her own 
graduates, but those of other institutions, 
to take the higher courses leading to the 
degree of Ph. D. The professional courses, 
too, have been broadened and deepened, 
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and the graduates in these departments may be 
expected to take an even higher standard in 
the future than in the past. How high that 
standard has been may beillustrated by the ease 
with which the Virginia graduates carry off the 
prizes offered to those passing competitive ex- 
aminations. For example, when a large number 
of young doctors from various medical colleges 
competed, a few years ago, for the eight places 
to be filled in Charity Hospital, New York, the 
six candidates from the University of Virginia 
were all successful, -getting the first, second, 
third, fifth and seventh places. 

The thorough teaching in the law department 
has also become proverbial throughout the South, 
and all over the country the pupils of the late 
Professor Minor have taken a very high stand. 





MONTICELLO—THE HOME 


Nor have the standards of the academic depart- 
ment been less rigid; and the number of the 
University’s graduates who secured places by 
competitive examination in the civil or military 
service of the Confederacy was so great that the 
Confederate Government was compelled to ex- 
clude many of them for fear of arousing jealousy 
in the people in other Southern States. 

The University has, indeed, dominated educa- 
tion in the South ; and there is scarcely a South- 
ern college to which she has not furnished pro- 
fessors. The number of her medical graduates 
in the Army, Navy, and Marine Hospital of the 
United States is very large ; and it was stated in 
the American University Magazine for April, 1895, 
that the University of Virginia had four alumni 
in the United States Senate and twelve in the 
House of Representatives of the Fifty - second 
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Congress. To this it may be added that the 
Fifty-fourth Congress contains four Senators and 
eighteen Representatives who are alumni of the 
University irger number than any other edu- 
cational institution can boast of—and that two 
of Mr. Cleveland’s official family, Messrs. Wilson 
and Herbert, also received their mental and 
moral trainin Jefferson’s University. 

The freedom from cempulsion in religious 
matters is a marked peculiarity of the University, 
recently imitated by other institutions. In his 
‘Life of Thomas Jefferson,’? Mr. Parton men- 
tions that cert pious old ladies in New Eng- 
land hid their Bibles in terror when they heard 
of Jefferson’ s iz elected President of the United 
States; and there have been some people even 
in Virginia who have credited the absurdly false 
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idea that Jefferson was a rabid atheist and-the 
University of Virginia a hotbed of irreligion. As 
a matter of a chaplain, selected for a bi- 
ennial term from the four most numerous de- 
nominations in turn, is supported by the volun- 
tary contributions of professors and students ; 
and the University is also the home of the oldest 
college Y. M. ¢ \. in the United States. The 
chaplain having died last fall, the plan has been 
adopted for this academic year of inviting some 
prominent minister from a distance to preach at 
the University each Sunday, while the daily 


prayers are conducted by the Secretary of the 
Y. B.C. Aso he students themselves. Per- 
haps this plan may be continued in future with 


some modifications 
Athletic tr was strongly advocated by 
Jefferson, and he would be proud to see the 
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handsome and thoroughly equipped Fayer- 
weather Gymnasium, in which the students now 
exercise under the guidance of an admirable 
instructor. Until nine or ten years ago little in- 
terest was taken in baseball and football; but 
these games have now both reached a high state 
of perfection at the University. While it could 
not be expected that she should yet be superior 
to the most prominent athletic institutions of 
the country, she is easily champion over all her 
Southern rivals—having beaten North Carolina 
on Thanksgiving Day last year, for example, by 
the score of 46 to 0; and has sometimes forced 
even the best Northern teams to work hard for 
victory. At baseball, in fact, the Virginians 
have frequently proved victorious, the most not- 
able games being, perhaps, the one in which the 
score with Harvard was 1 to 1; that with Cor- 
nell, in which Virginia triumphed by the score 
of 1 to 0; and that in which Virginia beat Prince- 
ton on her own grounds by 10 to 6. In the foot- 
ball game with Princeton in 1894, Virginia held 
her famous opponents down to two touchdowns 
in the first half, and prevented them from scor- 
ing at all in the second. 

Student life at the University of Virginia is 
greatly influenced by the elective system. For 
this system in its perfect development implies 
the non-existence of the class system. A stu- 
dent enters any class for which he thinks he is 
prepared, and may take a lower course in one 
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subject, higher course in another, and the high- 
est in a third. There being no such thing, then, 
as freshmen and sophomores 
thing as hazing. 


, there is no such 


The literary societies have their ups and 
downs, now flourishing, now sinking into leth- 
argy and decay, owing to the hard work which 
the best students have to do to carry on their 
regular studies, and to the consequent lack of 
time for speech-making. And perhaps, after all, 
serious and systematic study is more profitable 
than the cultivation of juvenile oratory. The 
student publications are three: College Topics, 
the weekly newspaper; the Virginia University 
Magazine, the monthly literary organ; and 
Corks and Curls, the annual. Greek letter so- 
cieties and other clubs are numerous and play a 
large part in student life. The Gun Club, the 


Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs, and the Dra- 
matic Club (the latter including ladies and 
others not students of the University ) are also 


organizations that add to the pleasure of the 
student body ; and there is much pleasant social 
intercourse between the students and the families 
of the professors and other citizens of Charlottes- 
ville and its vicinity. Nor is it strange that many 
an alumnus of the University should return to old 
Albemarle, a few years after the close of his scho- 
lastic career, to bear off as his bride some fair 
daughter of the county which has produced so 
many illustrious men. Which is as it should be. 
Bryn 
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LOVE’S LANGUAGE. 


By A. S1 


Love has no country here nor there 
Whose foreign tongue is hard to teach : 
His untaught language everywhere 
Is native speech. 


When the heart yearns within the lips 
Grown strangely dumb with hope and dread, 
Love sends a sigh from that eclipse, 


And all is said. 





. JOHN ADCOCK. 


(nd in those heaven-blue eyes divine 
What gracious answer do I find ! 
Ilow could your silence answer mine 

If love were blind? 


Ah, little learning lives in books! 
Not all the grammar man compiles 
May word the language of love’s looks, 
His sighs and smiles. 
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By AMOS 


Ir Carlos had ever given the matter a thought, 
he would, every day of his life, as he stretched 
himself on his well-beaten straw, have blessed 
his patron saint for permitting him to be born 
in the Fortunate Isles. Were the days not al- 
most perpetual sunshine? And such sunshine 
as warmed the bones, and made life the luxury 
of the poor as well as of the rich. Could he not 
supply his wants with the least imaginable ex- 
penditure of labor ; and was not Marinsha the 
prettiest girl in the whole 
district ; and would he not 
marry Marinsha when she 
had earned enough to support 
him and their family, and 
lastly, herself, in ease and 
comfort ? 

The little whitewashed hut 
where Carlos lived with his 
brothers and withered, old, 
round - shouldered mother, 
was far up the hill from the 
sea, with the land rolling in 
huge good-tempered billows 
on every side, clothed in 
black voleanic dust and 
bound by acres of vines. Be- 
yond it the mountain crest 
rose high in the mist, its bar- 
ren, rugged peaks softened 
and subdued by the magic of 
the atmosphere. Below was 
the blue of the sea, with the 
white, flat roofs of Las Pal- 
mas just showing over the 
lower slopes. Further on lay 
the Isleta, on the road to 
which Carlos went each day 
to his work—or, at least, 
each day that a ghostly ex- ni 
chequer warned him of approaching evil. By 
profession Carlos was a stone-breaker, but chiefly 
by profession. In practice he lived in a genial 
way on his mother’s earnings, aided by a 
few pesetas from Marinsha’s store. What did it 
matter? Was it not all to be his some day. And 
if he drew upon it prematurely, it only meant 
the postponement of the wedding for a little 
longer ; and was that not as hard on him as on 
Marinsha? For everyone knew he loved Marin- 
sha, and wanted to marry her as soon as pru- 
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dence would allow; but meanwhile he must 
live. When these sources of supply failed, he 
turned to his labor. 

Miserable present after such a beautiful past ! 
Yesterday there had been a festa, and Carlos had 
—with Marinsha’s money—treated Marinsha to 
all the delights of the town. 
that played 
cathedral ; tl 


The marionettes 
under the shadow of the tall, gaunt 
wonderful poodles that tumbled 
nd shot at one another with real 
guns in the booth beyond, 

and all the ecstasy of an al 
fresco dinner at a little round 
wooden table behind an ole- 
ander in the corner of the 
Plaza. Oh, a delightful time ! 
Marinsha said it put off their 
marriage for at least a month ; 

but the wise Carlos knew you 

could not be more than hap- 

py, and that happiness was a 

shy maid who pouted and hid 
herself unless seized on the 
moment. So happy they were 

to the highest pitch for five 
whole hours, and until all 
Marinsha’s money was spent. 


like clowns 


Then they climbed into an 
already overcrowded coach 
bound across the island with 
His Most Catholic Majesty’s 
scanty mail, and Carlos had 
paid both their fares with 
merry words, songs, laughter 
and many promises. 

Who could be angry with 
Carlos, he ,was so gay and 
light - hearted !— not the 
coach-driver, who only smote 
weee him gently across the shoul- 
ders with his whip, and genially cursed him for a 
¢ on, laughing the while at the lat- 
Not the other pas- 
ed and hot as they were before 


rogue, drivit 
est jest - Carlos was so droll. 
sengers, crov 
even he and Marinsha pushed their way amongst 
them ; for had not Carlos made them forget the 
heat and the dust, and did not the cheerfulness 
die out of the day as they turned the next cor- 
ner and were hid behind the aloe hedge with its 
softened outline of luxuriant, dusty brambles, 
while Carlos and Marinsha stood in the middle 
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of the road waving farewells to the people on the 
coach ? 

Only Giuseppa Molina, up in the seat beside 
the driver ; but then Giuseppi loved Marinsha, 
so how could he find good in Carlos, whom Ma- 
rinsha loved? Naturally he hated Carlos, and 
of course some day they would come to blows ; 
after that, if Giuseppi were only half so good a 
fellow as Carlos, they might be friends. 

But the festa was past, and Carlos had nothing 
but empty pockets; not even a cuarto to buy 
cigarettes—ah, the hateful day! A handful of 
maize ground into a coarse flour, and then baked 
over the glowing charcoal, served Carlos for 
breakfast. His dinner was a square of dark rye 
bread and a dozen of figs, together with a small 
skinful of red Piquette wine, acid enough, but 
refreshing in the middle of the day when the al- 
most tropic sun was at its strength. Such a 
small skinful ; it was a shame to have killed so 
small a kid! 

The bread and fruit were carefully knotted 
into a gay crimson handkerchief, while the wine- 
skin was slung round the body by a strap at the 
waist. Hanging the bundle over the head of his 
stone-breaker’s hammer, and resting it on his 
shoulder, Carlos tramped slowly down the black 
cinder-strewn byway leading to the main road, 
depressed and out of temper with life. 

But not for long: the flutter of a brown wing 
from hedge to hedge, and the sudden trill of a 
song among the branches, was like a challenge, 
and he answered blithely enough, shaming the 
bird with the changing melody of his whistle. 
Ah, the good day that it was !—even to live and 
be warm was good, and was there not another 


festa in three weeks’ time? Then he caught sight 


of the trim little house where Marinsha was ser- 
vant-wench. A cottage much like his mother's, 
only surrounded by cactus plants, with their 
fleshy arms carefully swathed in dingy muslin. 
For Marinsha’s mistress was a cochineal farmer, 
and Marinsha worked not only indoors but also 
amongst the insects and their curious grazing 
ground, thus earning most of her money, for she 
worked on shares, and the price of the dye was 
on the advance. Only three weeks! By that 
time Marinsha would have added to her store, 
and he—yes, he would earn money, too—two 
pesetas—three— perhaps a dollar! And the whis- 
tle broke into a song, and all the cares of labor 
were forgotten as Carlos sat down under the warm 
shelter of the hedge to wait for the first passing 
cart to save him the walk into Las Palmas. 

As Carlos sat in the shade enjoying to the full 
the luxury of a good intention, there came a jin- 


gle of bells from round the bend of the road, then 
a slowly rolling cloud of dust which filled the 
space from hedge to hedge as it advanced. 

‘* Hola—Matteo! flower of my soul, we are 
both in haste this morning; let us go together 
and the way will be the shorter.’? And without 
waiting for an answer, Carlos swung himself up 
on the vacant shaft, while ‘‘the flower of his 
soul’’—a_ swarthy, pock - marked half - caste— 
grinned an appreciative welcome. 

‘*None of thy jokes, Carlos; keep them for 
’Seppi when thou meetest him below ; he is 
early astir this morning, and looks as if all the 
merriment in the world wouldn’t sweeten his 
temper.’”’ 

‘* Let him keep it sour, then,’’ answered Carlos, 
carelessly ; ‘‘and lend me thou thy tobacco pouch, 
for mine is as empty as my pocket or Giusep- 
pi’s head. What a fuss because a girl has good 
taste.’’ And Carlos settled himself back against 
the cart-head, puffing his borrowed cigarette in 
supreme self-content. 

He had had his breakfast ; the sun warmed 
him luxuriously ; Matteo’s tobacco was full fla- 
vored and soothing ; what cared he about Giu- 
seppi and his jealousies ? 

So the buckboard jogged on past the tobacco 
factory which crowns the hill above Las Palmas, 
and looks so like a penitentiary or a workhouse ; 
down the hill, past the Octroi, and into that 
street which seems the street of the washer- 
woman. On one side, thirty feet down, is the 
river’s bed—-a gray line of dry bones bordered 
for fifty yards deep with a banana plantation ; 
on the other side, a conduit lined by a string of 
women of all ages, the air full of a babel of shrill 
voices and loud laughter. Here and there one 
with tucked up petticoats stands knee-deep in 
the water struggling with some obstinate stain, 
and the butt of many suggestions. 

As the buckboard jolts along the line the fire 
is turned on Carlos and Matteo. ‘‘ Ah, the good- 
for-nothing !’? say the elders, the wives and 
mothers ; ‘‘ has Marinsha not a centimo left that 
thou goest to work? More fool Marinsha! Giu- 
seppi Molina is worth two of thee ; thou and the 
wooden idol there—a useful pair, truly.”’ 

But the younger smiled kindly enough at the 
bright face, with its shining black eyes and even, 
white teeth ; and, if truth must be told, thought 
Marinsha had her fair share of compensation. 
As for Matteo, he was ugly—him they jeered un- 
mercifully. Both take the raking fire placidly. 
Carlos from a sense of conscious superiority too 
serene to be ruffled by such petty warfare ; Mat- 
teo because it is his due. Nature formed him to 
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be the target of easy criticism. He is slow 
tongued, and so unfit for such strife. He, 
therefore, whips up the wiry little mountain 
horse, and on they rattle. Past the villas with 
their citron and banana groves, and trailing 
abundance of rosy Bougainvillea, into the nar- 
row cobble-paved street, and down the final hill 
to the Plaza, where the buckboard with a last 
spasm halts in front of the ugly cathedral. 
Here Carlos jumps off with an ‘‘ Adios, Matteo ; 
good thanks and good luck to thee!’ but the 
tone suggests that Matteo has already much to 
be grateful for. 


Throwing his hammer and bundle over his 


absolute assurance. A groan, a lurch, and on 
they go through the narrow streets, the whistle 
shrieking like a demon thrice possessed, as the 
cars grind and swerve round the corners. Over 
the bridge spanning the dried-up river-bed, and 
down the long, straight street stretching a mile 
or more along the sea, Carlos is regretfully roll- 
ing Matteo’s last pinch of tobacco into a ciga- 
rette, the glory of the day dimmed by the knowl- 
edge that it is the last, when he catches sight of 
Giuseppi Molina scowling at him from the other 
end of the car. Whereat Carlos brightens up, and 
shakes his open hand in the air in a friendly way. 
He knows well enough there is a conflict inevi- 
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shoulder, Carlos saunters down the side street 
leading to the shore, pausing to devoutly cross 
himself as he passes the weather-beaten, tarn- 
ished gilt crucifix at the east end of the cathe- 
dral. A shrill whistle sounding fifty yards 
away, and round the bend of the street, hastens 
his leisurely pace. 

The steam-tram is about starting for La Luz, 
the port on the Isleta, and to miss it means two 
miles of a walk along a roadway ankle-deep in 
sand. True, he has not even the necessary two 
pesetas ; but, then he knows the guard, and has 
a supreme faith in the powers of his good-fellow- 
ship. So he clambers up on the rear car with 


table, and he does not shirk it; 
then to look sour and savage. 
he would drink with 
seppi, share his 


time enough 
For the present 
Giuseppi, smoke with Giu- 
tobacco with him, if he had 
any ; and, when the time came, thrust his ugly 
lancet-pointed knife into Giuseppi’s hairy throat. 
‘Hola, Giuseppi! Hola,’’ he shouts, ‘fa lucky 
day to you; what a good festa we had!’ But 
Giuseppi only scowled the more, and so Carlos 
changed his mind, and borrowed his match from 
the conductor of the car. 

Presently they stopped to take up a passenger, 
and Carlos’s heap of stones being near at hand, 
he leaped out, bidding the driver, whom he 
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called the blood of his heart, go on like a bright 
boy, and he would be good to him, and go back 
to Las Palmas with him in the afternoon. 
Whereat there was a horizontal glimmer of white 
teeth through the coal-dust. A final wail from 
the engine, and Carlos was left to make his way 
to his stone heap. 

A friendly hedge casts a shadow over the scene 
of his labor, and there, in the warm sand, he 
stretches himself with complete content. He had 
come from far, and a rest is but his due ; pres- 
ently the sun will be at noon, when he can sleep 
with a clear conscience ; till then he will only 
rest. Soon there plods along the road a sun- 
tanned, bare-legged, sturdy urchin. 

‘** Hola, ’Rico, my soul, come thou beside me 
and talk ; it is dull working by oneself, even in 
the cool of the morning.”’ In five minutes ’ Rico, 
he hardly knows how, is busy breaking Carlos’s 
stones, while the rattle of the merry voice goes 
on untiringly. 

For full an hour ’Rico labors; he thinks 
Carlos the finest man on the island. Is his 
tongue not ever ready, and has he not every 
one’s good word? To sit beside Carlos and 
break stones is not work—it is play. 

‘‘That one, my apple,’’ says Carlos; ‘‘ that 
round cheeked one, round like a melon. Ah, 
the good thing a melon is! What an arm thou 
hast ; some day thou wilt be able to work almost 
like Carlos.’’ And ’Rico flushes with happi- 
ness, crimson-brown under the dust. Is not 
Carlos his ideal ? 

But all joy is short-lived, and ’ Rico regret- 
fully betakes himself to the dusty road again, 
cheered on by Carlos. ‘‘ Adios, my soul ; thou 
hast learnt something to-day, I think, with thy 
friend Carlos.’’ 

The shadows draw to their shortest, and Carlos 
spreads the gay handkerchief before him, serene 
in spirit that the forenoon has not been wasted, 
for’ Rico has wrought with all the vigor of youth 
and enthusiasm. With but little more added 
to the heap Carlos might rest content ; suffi- 
cient unto the day was the labor thereof. The 
rye bread and sweet, half-dried figs taste pleas- 
ant to the hungry palate, and that draught of 
thin red wine trickles gratefully down the dusty 
throat. 

Having eaten to the full, Carlos stretched his 
limbs in the shade with the comfortable con- 
sciousness of having earned a much needed rest. 
How soft the warm, dry sand was !—how it 
heaped itself about him as he thrust out his 
! 


legs! How good life was ! even Giuseppi wasn’t 


a bad fellow, take him rightly ; and in five min- 


utes Carlos, in luxurious self-contentment, was 
fast asleep. 

An hour, and the sun had stolen through the 
hedge into his eyes, and with a brisk, ‘‘ Hola, 
Carlos, my man, waken thou !’’ he sat up, folded 
the gay handkerchief which had been spread 
under his head, and, strapping the shrunk 
wine-skin round his waist, set off across the 
sand, swinging his hammer, whistling as he 
went, blither than any canary. Beyond the nar- 
row strip of sand, an arid, sharp, rigid hill 
stretches its length behind the town. From the 
reservoirs hid away in the upper valleys, steal 
down slender, precious streams, and wheresoever 
they wander there is life and luxuriance. 
Banana groves, fields of cacti, gaunt, straggling 
fig-trees, and here and there a date-palm, all 
wakened into life by the kiss of the stream. In 
the dip of one of these groves lives Father Leon, 
withered like a pippin ; but the lines of his face 
crumple up into a laugh, as Carlos, cap in hand, 
looks in at the ever-open door. 

‘*The sunshine is in thee, Carlos ; come thou 
in and warm us with thy looks.’’ Whereat 
Carlos laughs and strokes his shrunken wine- 
skin, thinking how plump it will be presently. 

‘* Ah, the good woman, vour mother,’’ says 
Father Leon ; ‘‘the sap grows thin in the dried 
bows, but this wine will warm her heart and 
lighten the burden of the years; five years old 
come next vintage,’’ and Father Leon fills to 
bloated fullness the all too tiny wine-skin—why 
were the mountain goats so small a breed ?— 
fills it to overflowing. 

The grimy driver of the downward train looks 
in vain for Carlos that afternoon. The shade of 
the hill tempts him, and the town is but a mile 
away now, so he strolls leisurely along in the 
mellow afternoon, now and then stroking in a 
friendly fashion the fat wine-skin lying under 
his shirt. There is the usual stir about the 
Plaza, yet it looks deserted and dull after yes- 
terday’s busy crowd. So Carlos pushes his way 
up the narrow, cobble-paved streets and out into 
the country, thinking that a returning market 
cart is sure to pick him up before long. Out 
over the dusty, winding road and up the weary 
hill. ‘‘ Ah, beast of a hill!’ says Carlos, stamp- 
ing sharp disapproval in the dust as he halts at 
the top. 

The sun is far to the west, and the evening is 
the perfection of cool languor. What a beauti- 
ful world it is, and he must tell Marinsha how 
he climbed the hill and is not a lazy fellow at 
all—lazy fellow, indeed !—and such a dusty walk 
home ! But he would rest now. So; down full 
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length ; that was better ; and presently the coach 
would come, presently; and so Carlos fell asleep. 

Up the hill, tramping wearily through the dust, 
As he tops the last rise 
instinctively his hands clench like one who fears 


comes Giuseppi Molina. 


an attack, and he puts himself into the position 
of defense. The light is growing a little dim 
now, and he has to look, and look long, before 
he is sure that his enemy makes no move. Then 
loser to him. He was ready to meet 
him in fair fight, but his blood is hot, and he is 
none too scrupulous. 


he creeps ( 


Giuseppi is a carpenter by trade. In one hand 
is a chisel which has been sharpened that day in 
the workshops at the Isleta; it has a blade as 
broad as his two broad fingers, and an edge keen 
as a razor, for it marks the skin as he draws it 
across his thumb. 

Slowly, half crouching like a beast at spring, 
he draws near to Carlos, his feet making a long 
trail in the dust as he slips them, inch by inch, 
across the road. The sleeping man has his head 
thrown back and his throat bare ; but Giuseppi 
cannot strike that—it is too soft and white. In 
fight he would run his knife into it gladly, but 
not now. 


So he kneels one knee by his enemy, and 
with desperati strength drives the chisel full into 
his side. Th 
that stains hi 
his face. 


is a warm rush over his fingers 
» the wrist and spurts even into 


With a howl Giuseppi flings himself over the 
steep bank bordering the road, into the bushes 
But the shal- 
t of the dry soil—a crash and a 
; a cry from the puff of 
ishly down the hill; one ery, 


below, where clings, shaking. 
low roots tear 
rattle of falling 
dust rolling s 


stones 


and nothing 1 
From the lev sounds the creaking of the 
coach, the shouts of the driver, chatter and 
laughter. Up t 
and the horses swer\ 
the top. 
“Piet! W 
Hist behind, |] what a chatter you make ! 
You there, s k up; 


hedge !”’ 


nding road swings the coach, 
e and snort as they pause at 


3s that there in the shadow? 
you there, under the 


Dazed, and st 
his feet with 


half blind, Carlos staggers to 
und to his side, and draws out 


a tattered wine-skin. 
From the s 


the hill—siler 


wily settling dust at the foot of 





LOVE’S MEASURE. 
By GEORGIANA KLINGI 
Ir he should pass . 
And press some other lips to his, shou Duss 
And tell to other eves 
“T love thee !’ sacrifice 
Of worlds could not atone, 
Or startle her to drink alon« 
Some draught of joy. If he to her sho 
“T love thee !’ and all the world were darkened that day, 
Save his charmed being. She would yet 
Live only in the light. If day were s 
For her forever, and she knew 
Fair sunlight’s benediction could never tl 
Iler dark, closed eves, 
Yet if, in all love sacrifice 
He should but stoop and say, 
“T love thee !"’ it were yet to her but light | day. 
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By FREDERICK R. BURTON 


AUTHOR OF “‘ JosepH HeLMutTH’s Gotz,” ‘* DISAPPEARED,” ‘‘ HER W ING 


WAR WAS OVER,” ‘‘ THE 


INTERLUDE,” ‘‘ WHEN THE 
WomaAn’s GAME Er 


CHAPTER VII. 


PARTY 


WISH I could feel that 
the inquiry ought to be 
dropped,’ cried Char- 
lotte. ‘‘The diamonds 
themselves could well be 
sacrificed, and, if it were 
simply their value as 
. property that was con- 
cerned, I should urge Myron to let them go; but 
the more I think of it the worse I feel, and the 
more it seems to me that the truth must be laid 
bare; but oh, Mr. Robinson, don’t ask me to 
help you !”’ 

‘*Tf the truth ought to be known,”’ suggested 
Robinson, quietly, ‘‘ 1 should say that it would 
be reasonable for you to help me discover it.’’ 

‘* Don’t ask me to be reasonable, you know!’ 
and Charlotte made a violent effort to control her 
agitation and force a smile to her features ; ‘‘ you 
know a woman is not expected to be a reasona- 
ble creature !’’ 

‘*There are exceptions, Miss Charlotte, and, 
without flattering, permit me to say that I have 
always regarded you as one.”’ 

Charlotte made an impatient gesture. 

‘* Don’t fence with me!’ she pleaded ; ‘‘ per- 
haps before long you'll see that it is altogether 
more reasonable for me to let vou work out this 
problem unaided, for if you come to—certain 
that is, if you—what I mean is, that 
any theory you may set up will be all the stronger 
if it happens to——”’ 

Charlotte was floundering so helplessly in her 
effort to state her position without betraying her 





conclusions 


Vol. XLIV.—11. * Begun in the 


CALLS, 


real thought, that Robinson smiled and finished 
her sentence for her. 

‘* Tf my suspicions point to a certain person,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ they will be all the stronger if I arrive 
at them without your aid. That's it, isn’t it?” 

There were tears in Charlotte’s eyes, and she 
choked down a sob as she bowed her head. 

‘*Well, then,’’ continued Robinson, ‘‘ it may 
be that you’re right. I’m not at a point as yet 
where I think it would be decent to suggest cer- 
tain suspicions, but I may say that your attitude 
is very suggestive, and in its way hopeful.”’ 

‘* Don’t make me say anything more!’ ex- 
claimed Charlotte. 

‘*T won’t—that is, not along the line upon 
which you and I are both thinking. I'll ask 
you, however, to give me a little detailed in- 
formation ; that | can get from others, to be sure, 
but that I might as well get from you.”’ 

‘“What is it?’ she asked, dismally. 

‘* First, about the movements of the other 
servants in the household.” 

Charlotte promptly responded to this by giv- 
ing a perfectly clear account of what she knew 
concerning the other servants, and her informa- 
tion was quite suflicient to cause Robinson to 
dismiss all of them from liability to suspicion. 

Then he asked her to name over the guests. 

This she did, and as one name after another 
was spoken, Robinson nodded as much as to say 
he or she might be eliminated from the problem 
at once. <A large number of the guests were per- 
sonally known to Robinson, for he had met them 
on occasions of other visits to The Towers. 

May number. 
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‘‘T think I have mentioned everybody,’ said 
Charlotte, at last. 

‘*Very well. Now there is just one other mat- 
ter. Myron has already spoken of it, but I 
would like to get your account of it, and please 
speak of it as if no such thing as a robbery had 
occurred. I refer to Mrs. Waring’s sudden ill- 
ness.”’ 

Charlotte replied in a monotonous tone when 
reciting what she knew of the matter, as if she 
had told the story a thousand times and was 
tired of it. She gave no information that Rob- 
inson did not already possess. He was much 
more impressed by her manner than he was by 
her words, but he made no comment. 

‘* While she was half unconscious,’’ he asked, 
‘‘didn’t she let fall anything that would in- 
dicate that she might have been frightened by 
having seen a stranger in the house ?”’ 

Charlotte’s eyes became suddenly brilliant, 
and a wave of color crept over her face, her ap- 
athetic manner vanished at once, and she be- 
came deeply interested. 

“‘Let me think,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘if it were 
possible that even one word had been uttered to 
indicate that !”’ 

‘Ah, Miss Charlotte,’’ thought Robinson, 
with a sense of triumph, ‘‘I’m managing to 
make you tell me a great deal more than you 
think you do.”’ 

After a long pause, during which Charlotte 
had racked her brain to recall details that might 
have escaped her, she shook her head sadly. 

‘*T can’t think of anything,’’ she said. ‘‘ that 
I haven’t already told you, and in that I can’t 
see anything that would bear the interpretation 
that you suggest.”’ 

“Oh, well, something may occur to you 
later,’’ returned Robinson, highly satisfied With 
the result of his examination. ‘If anything 
does occur to you, come and tell me; we’re not 
going to fence with each other, I’m sure. -How- 
ever dismal the truth in this matter may be, it 
is certainly to the best interests of all that it 
should be discovered.”’ 

‘ Yes,’’? responded Charlotte, faintly, as she 
turned away. 

‘Now, then,’’ said Robinson to himself, as he 
strolled, whistling carelessly, out to the veranda, 
‘‘which one of them does she suspect of guilt, 
or does. she fear that both are guilty?, There 
isn’t the shadow of a doubt that Charlotte has 
made up her mind that either Mrs. Waring or 
May is the guilty party, and perhaps she thinks 
they acted in concert. 

‘Well, good fellows have been taken in by 





adventuresses before this, and if that particu- 
larly charming girl is a crook, she has got to be 
exposed—that’s all there is to that !”’ 

Finding from a glance at his watch that there 
was more than half an hour to pass before din- 
ner-time, he went down to the village, hunted 
up a hardware store and bought a pair of scis- 
sors. Later, when all were at dinner, he handed 
the new pair to May, saying that the broken pair 
would have to be ground down so fine that they 
would be unfit for use. 

‘“Permit me to make you an engagement 
present of these,’’ he said. 

‘Thank you,’’ May responded, pleasantly ; 
‘I don’t see why that is not a very sensible 
present ; certainly nobody else will think of giv- 
ing me one like it. Where is the old pair?’ 

‘*In my pocket.”’ 

“Well, aren’t you going to give them to 
me ?”’ 

Robinson shook his head and drawled, ‘I 
want to keep them as a souvenir, Miss Waring.”’ 

He assumed a mischievous expression, and 
looked her squarely in the eyes. She returned 
his gaze with placid wonder, remarking, simply : 

‘‘[’m sure you’re welcome to them if you 
want them.”’ 

The conversation then turned to other topics, 
and Robinson felt a queer sense of discomfiture 
as he reflected that not only had May success- 
fully avoided any show of emotion at his an- 
nouncement that he should keep the broken 
scissors, but that Mrs. Waring’s face also was as 
blank and inexpressive as a stone wall. 

‘* Either the shot missed the mark entirely,’’ 
he thought, ‘‘or neither of these ladies is the 
mark intended.”’ 

After dinner Robinson and Myron went into 
the billiard-room, ostensibly to smoke. Myron, 
of course, was burning with curiosity to learn 
whether his friend had evolved a theory to ac- 
count for the burglary. 

tobinson hardly knew what to say. He did 
not want to encourage Myron to think that the 
robbery had been done by professional thieves, 
for it was certain that later that theory would 
have to be abandoned. On the other hand, he 
could not bring himself as yet to arouse painful 
suspicions in the lover’s mind. 

‘* Tf T should so much as hint,’’ thought Rob- 
inson, ‘‘ that either May or her mother is guilty, 
Myron would turn me out of the house, and 
would be unhappy for the rest of his life at the 
memory of it. No, I mustn't say a word to 
him until I can prove what I think.’ 

‘*You’re in too much of a hurry,’’ he said, 
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aloud ; 
about. 


‘you must give me more time to look 
I expect that there will be an oppor- 
tunity for some further consideration of the mat- 
ter this evening.’’ 

‘Why, of course,’ said Myron, ‘‘ twenty-four 
hours of the day are at your disposal, and the 
time is yours, you know.”’ 

**Oh, yes, but I was thinking that it is more 
than likely that we shall see some of your last 
night’s guests this evening.’’ 

‘* Quite likely,’’ responded Myron, gravely ; 
‘some of them may make party calls, but | 
don’t see what you will gain by it. You under- 
stand our desire not to make the affair pub- 
lic ?”’ 

“Cee perfectly. 
the guests. 


‘ 


I shall be interested to meet 
You leave it to me, Myron. I 
don’t want you to take any trouble about this 
matter yet.”’ 

‘“ Yet?’ returned Myron, elevating his eye- 
brows. 

‘That was what I said. Let’s see if I can’t 
discount you at a game of billiards.”’ 

Myron silently went to the cue-rack and _ pre- 
pared to play. He saw that his friend had 
thoughts about the burglary that he was unwill- 
ing to set forth, and he knew that no induce- 
ment could be offered to make Robinson speak 
until he was ready to do so, but the use of that 
one word yet caused Myron to wish that he had 
let the matter drop, and that he had not sent for 
his friend to help him. 

They played a one-sided game in more re- 
spects than one. Myron missed cue repeatedly, 
and altogether proved a very easy victim for his 
adversary. Robinson chatted incessantly about 
topics not connected with the burglary in the 
remotest way, while Myron’s answers, if he 
made any, were confined to monosyllables. It 
was with unmistakable relief that the latter saw 
the game come to an end. He put up his cue 
and suggested that they go to the drawing-room. 

‘Certainly,’’ responded Robinson.  ‘‘ Miss 
Waring is doubtless there.’’ 

Myron did not give him so much as a glance. 
Miss Waring was there. So was Charlotte and 
the two elder ladies, and just as Myron and Rob- 
inson came in Mr. Trueman and Count von Prie- 
ger were announced. The count was even more 
gushing, if possible, than he had been the even- 
ing before. 

‘‘T do so hope you don’t feel any fatigue after 
the brilliant event of last night, Miss Crawford,”’ 
he said, and, turning immediately to May 
‘‘and you, too, Miss Waring, you are both look- 


ing as lovely as if engagement parties were the 
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most commonplace occurrences. I can see an 
engagement party in my mind’s eye, Miss Craw- 
ford,’’ he was beginning to add, in a low tone, 
when Charlotte cut him short by turning aside 
to give her hand to Trueman. 

Von Praeger, apparently not at all abashed, gave 
his attention to Mrs. Waring and Mrs. Crawford, 
and then for 


first time appeared to perceive 
the presence 


Robinson. The two had never 
met, and an introduction followed immediately. 

Trueman was slightly acquainted with Robin- 
son, and, having recognized his face, went up to 
shake hands with him as soon as he had spoken 
to the ladies. For a moment then there was a 


rather odd grouping in the room ; the four men 
stood on one side and the four ladies on the 
other. It was merely an accident. There was a 


stranger in the house to be presented to callers, 
and, naturally 


nough, the callers were grouped 
about him ; nevi 


rtheless, it would have been nat- 
ural also if Von Praeger had said a few courteous 
words to Robinson and then returned to the la- 
dies, with whom, if he were not a favorite, he was 
persistently in evidence. 

The odd fact—perhaps it amounted to noth- 
ing—was that Von Prieger seemed to find Rob- 
inson a most fascinating fellow. He directed his 
conversation wholly at him, and seemed to for- 
get that there were ladies in the room. Trueman 
joined the ladies after a moment, and Myron 
was glad of any excuse to get near May, yet Von 
Preeger lingered mn 

The latter ceived an instant and violent 
dislike to the German, although he took his 
usual care to mask his feelings. One would 
have thought that Robinson felt highly de- 

privilege of conversing with the 


ar Robinson. 


lighted with the 
count. The two werestill exchanging common- 
place remarks when there was a faint tinkle of 
the bell, indicating another caller at the door. 
Mrs. Waring arose and walked hesitatingly half 
way across the room. ° 

‘* What is it, mamma ?’’ asked May. 

Thus addressed, Mrs. Waring halted, looked 
about with a slight appearance of bewilderment, 
and returned to 

‘‘T thought,’ she began, hesitatingly, and then, 
with a nervous little laugh—‘‘ no matter, I'll tell 
you some other time.”’ 


her chair. 


There was a shade of anxiety upon May’s face, 


for she saw more clearly than the others that her 
quite herself. Mrs. Crawford 
and Charlotte appeared not to notice their guest’s 
looked expectantly toward the 
door, and presently Professor Hubbard came in. 
‘* Really, professor,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Crawford, 
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going up to him, ‘‘ this is very kind of you. I 


feel honored really. I had no idea that you 
would pay so much attention to conventionali- 
ties as to make a party call.”’ 

‘*A party call?’ repeated the professor, in- 
quiringly. 

It was evident from his manner and the touch 
of surprise in his tone that he hardly knew what 
a party call meant. He stood just within the 
doorway, looking from one to another. His eyes 
rested just for a moment on Mrs. Waring, who 
was looking at him asif she expected that he 
would say something of special importance to 
her, and then he continued : 

‘*T shall be very glad to discover that in mak- 
ing an unpremeditated call upon you I have 
done something that accords with the conven- 
tional usages of society. I candidly confess, 
however, that it hadn’t occurred to me that a 
party call was in order.”’ 

He smiled grimly, and the others in the room 
laughed good-humoredly at his frank admission. 
There was a moment then given over to an ex- 
change of greetings, in the course of which the 
professor was introduced to Robinson. They had 
met before, but the professor had forgotten all 
about it. 

‘Don’t you remember,’’? asked Robinson, 
‘‘how you gave me some points in chemistry 
when I was here visiting Myron during one of 
the sophomore vacations ?”’ 

“*Oh, yes, I do have a vague recollection of 
that,’’ returned the professor. ‘‘I trust my 
points were of use to you?”’ 

‘¢They would have been if Ihad had any head 
for chemistry.”’ 

‘It’s no discredit to you,’’ declared the pro- 
fessor, solemnly, ‘‘that you are not fitted for 
scientific pursuits. We are all strong or weak in 
one or another direction, accordingly as our 
minds have been bent by the subtle influence of 
our ancestors. No one has any right to take 
credit to himself for being one thing or another, 
for his limitations are beyond his control. 

‘* He is the product of heredity, and, as such, 
he cannot assert a claim to personal worth—that 
is ** And the professor proceeded to dis- 
course upon his hobby, possibly to the enlight- 
enment, certainly to the amusement, of his list- 
eners. 





‘‘T should say it was a poor theory,’’ re- 
marked Robinson, at last, ‘‘ that wouldn’t work 
both ways.”’ 

The professor looked at him inquiringly. 

‘Tf a man is not to be credited with good 
impulses because of his heredity,’’ said Robin- 
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son, ‘I should think it would follow that no 
blame should attach to him on account of his 
bad impulses.”’ 


‘Quite right,’’ assented the professor, gravely. 
‘*The criminal is a helpless victim of his an- 
cestry. Once the evil taint is in the blood there 
is no escape from it, and we have no right to 
visit our condemnation upon erring fellow mor- 
tals because they are bound to their evil ways by 
chains that we and they cannot possibly break.’’ 

‘*That seems so helpless,’’ exclaimed May, ‘‘I 
don’t like to think of it. I’d rather talk of 
something that can be done, Professor Hubbard. 
Tell us about your success in the manufacture of 
diamonds.”’ 

Professor Hubbard looked thoughtfully from 
May to her mother, and responded, slowly : 

‘*There hasn’t been much success to speak of, 
but that diamonds can be made isa scientifically 
demonstrated fact; as for my own poor efforts 
in that direction,’’ he shrugged his shoulders, 
clasped his hands together, and added : ‘ they 
are hardly worthy of discussion. I should be 
very glad to see any of you in my laboratory, 
and explain as well as I can what general meth- 
ods are pursued in the work.”’ 

‘‘T was going,’ said Mrs. Waring, -tremu- 
lously, as she rose from her chair, ‘‘I really 
meant to go , 





She stood wavering for an instant, and leoking 
in a half terrified way at the professor. The 
eyes of the others in the party were directed at 
her in ill-concealed wonderment. 

‘‘Mamma, are you ill?’’ cried May, springing 
to her mother’s side. 

With an almost imperceptible start Mrs. War- 
ing became composed, and replied : 

‘*Not at all. What was I saying? Oh, that 
I was going to ask permission of the professor to 
visit his laboratory.’’ 

‘* By all means, Mrs. Waring,’’ exclaimed the 
professor, quickly. ‘‘Come any time and I shall 
be delighted to show you what a commonplace 
affair a chemist’s workshop is. People often 
surround a laboratory with an atmosphere of 
mystery. Asa matter of fact, it is only a work- 
shop in which the laborer uses unfamiliar tools 
and employs agencies that, while they are nature 
itself, yet seem to the uninitiated as something 
beyond nature. 

** You'll come to see me, I’m sure, Mrs. War- 
ing. Meantime, if you'll all take an old man’s ad- 
vice, especially you young people, you will study 
your ancestry. It is better to know the truth, 
and if you understand the unfortunate tenden- 
cies with which you may have been plunged into 
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life, you will be the better armed to correct 
them, grow stronger and bequeath greater possi- 
bility for happiness to your posterity. Tl bid 
you all good night and return to my solitary 
communing with the great forces of nature.”’ 

He shook hands gravely with every member 
of the party, solemnly declining their urgent ap- 
peals to remain longer, and left the house. 

‘*He’s a queer old chap,’’ remarked Myron, 
after the door had closed upon him. 

‘*A very interesting—personality, I think is 
the word,’’ said the count. ‘‘I should think 
that that hobby of his about making diamonds, 
if pursued by men of less serious bent of mind, 
might lead to strange extremes.’ 

‘*Tn what sense, count?’ asked Mrs. Crawford. 

‘Why,’’ responded the German, ‘ bear in 
mind that I suggest the possibility only in the 
case of a man who is not absorbed in scientific 
pursuits. Take a man whose greed is greater 
than his fondness for study and imagine him 
working away with his chemicals in the hope of 
producing diamonds, should not you think the 
temptation would be great to make pretended 
discoveries and try to dispose of valueless com- 
pounds on the assertion that they were real 
diamonds ?”’ 

‘*T should think that kind of study might turn 
one’s head,’’ admitted Mrs. Crawford, ‘‘ but there 
is no danger of Professor Hubbard. He is all 
science and study, and too busy to think evil 
even if that were possible to his character.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I really didn’t mean to suggest that 
such a thing were possible to his character,’’ in- 
terposed the count. ‘‘It only occurred to me 
that some men, you know, might be led astray 
by the half success of their endeavors. As for 
Professor Hubbard, I am second to none in my 
estimation of him as a very worthy and intefest- 
ing old gentleman.’’ 

‘‘Without any disrespect I should call him a 
crank,’’ was Robinson’s expressed opinion. His 
real opinion, as usual, was kept to himself. Just 
what it was it would have been hard for him 
to say at that moment, but there was in that 
scene, as well as in the conversation, a great deal 
that gave the amateur investigator subject for 
thought. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHEN THE CLOCK STRUCK ELEVEN, 

‘‘THe night has a thousand eyes, and I have 
only a pair of very ordinary optics that can’t 
see much further than across a room, much less 
through brick walls and through flesh and bone 
into other people’s minds. Ah, what wouldn’t I 


give for the power to look into the thoughts of a 
few people a good deal nearer me than the stars ! 
Just one minute at that, and if I couldn’t solve 
this problem then I should, at least, know where 
not to look for the key to it.”’ 

tobinson was soliloquizing on the porch in 
front of The Towers. The few who had paid 
their party calls that evening had departed, and 
all the inmates of The Towers, save himself, 
had retired for the night. He had had an excit- 
ing two minutes with Myron after the departure 
of the guests, and his reason for coming out into 
the open air was a very real desire to cool off. 
The conversation with Myron had been about as 
indefinite and senseless as conversations usually 
are between men who are deeply in earnest, but 
neither of whom dares to utter his exact 
thoughts. 

‘*See here, old man!’ Myron had said, 
roughly. ‘‘]’m not a detective, but neither am 
I an idiot.”’ 

‘“My dear boy,’’ Robinson had replied, with 
his most affected drawl, ‘‘I should be the last 
man to accuse you of being either.”’ 

‘*Don’t put on those mannerisms with me,”’ 
exclaimed Myron, making an evident effort to 
repress his excitement. ‘‘I can see through a 
mill-stone when there’s a hole in it, as well as 
any other man.”’ 

‘* Well, what do you see?’ 

“It’s for you to tell what you see, old fel- 
low, and I shall take it mighty unkindly of you 
if you persist in stalking about here like a part 
of the miserable mystery which you are asked to 
solve.”’ 

‘Tam a part of it, am I not? Didn’t you 
ask me to pose as your guest while really doing 
detective work ?”’ 

‘*Oh, certainly, but you are not to keep me on 
edge all the time.”’ 

‘‘T wasn’t aware that I was keeping you on 
edge.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, you were ; you know perfectly well 
how I am suffering.”’ 

At this Robinson had shrugged his shoulders 
deprecatingly and turned aside. Then Myron 
had placed himself squarely in front of him. 

‘* Come, Charlie,’’ he said, with forced calm- 
ness, ‘‘ you and | are not going to quarrel about 
this unhappy affair; let’s be frank with each 
other. You have come to—-I was going to say 


conclusions ; but that may be too strong a word. 
You have theories, perhaps, or at least some 
kind of speculations that look toward conclu- 
sions ; now, I have a right to know what they 
are, haven’t I, old fellow ?”’ 
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For once Robinson’s affectation of perfect com- 
posure was lacking. Perhaps he purposely laid 
it aside; perhaps his own emotion was too 
much for him; at all events, he shut his jaws 
hard together, frowned savagely upon his friend, 
and when he spoke it was through almost closed 
teeth. 

‘*T have told you,” he said, ‘‘ that I was not 
ready to talk about the robbery ; when I am 
ready I shall come to you; if you cannot trust 
me to proceed in my own way you'd better let 
me get my grip and go back to New Haven.”’ 

For a moment then the two stood looking at 
each other. Each man’s face was set with deter- 
mination, and, while the color mounted slowly to 
Robinson’s cheeks, Myron’s became very pale. 

‘*T see you understand me,’’ continued Rob- 
inson. ‘Now, I'll suggest that if there’s any- 
thing you want me to say you'd better lead the 
way to it by giving me an inside view of your 
own theories and speculations.’ 

‘*T’ve just admitted that I haven’t the pecu- 
liar mind for speculating upon such matters.”’ 

‘*That’s evasion ; but, never mind, you’re not 
willing to speak out, and neither am I. Shall I 
go on, or shall I drop the matter ?”’ 

Myron’s features were so contorted with pain 
that Robinson’s heart ached for him. 

‘‘Let’s have it out,’? muttered Myron, at 
length ; ‘‘the innocent cannot suffer from the 
truth. Take your own way about it, but for 
Heaven’s sake don’t keep me in suspense 
longer than is absolutely necessary.”’ 

With this he turned away abruptly and went 
to his room. 

It was then that Robinson stepped out upon 
the terrace and looked up at the stars ; as he 
did so there came booming up from the village 
below the tones of a church clock tolling fhe 
eleventh hour. He had left the front door ajar 
so that he might enter the house without dis- 
turbing the inmates, for he had no intention of 
remaining outside longer than a minute or 
two. 

‘* A man who is in love,”’ he reflected, ‘‘ is ut- 
terly bevond suspicion of his sweetheart, but a 
man of the world, like Myron, is not so blind 
as to miss the fact that others may suspect a 
dowerless girl of being an adventuress. I don’t 
believe she is one, but to say so to Myron would 
be to admit the possibility of it, and that would 
offend him beyond all hope for pardon. He'll 
have to suffer a while longer, and if at last it 
comes to a proof that will fix the guilt upon May’s 
mother, what will the poor chap say then? I 
wish I were well out of it; but, being in it, I 


wish more that I could come speedily upon the 
proof and explanation of the affair. 

‘There would be no sense in suggesting a 
search of Mrs. Waring’s baggage ; it isn’t likely 
that she has concealed the diamonds among 
her own effects, anyway, and it would be bad 
policy to institute a search until it was absolutely 
certain that the search would result success- 
fully.”’ 

So Robinson stood there on the terrace watch- 
ing, without seeing, the reflection of the moon- 
light upon the river far below, while his mind 
was absorbed with distressing speculations 

If he could only see into the thoughts of 
others! He dismissed this vain wish because 
of its utter vanity, and kept on trying to put 
himself in the place of others in order to arrive 
by inference at the condition of their thoughts. 
Meantime, others were thinking in their own 
way. Not all of them, perhaps, were concern- 
ing themselves with the robbery, for the exist- 
ence of that fact had been jealously guarded thus 
far by the few who were cognizant of it; but 
there was Myron, wrapped in gloom deeper than 
that of the darkest night ; he had not lighted his 
chamber, for he could not bear to distract his 
dismal thoughts with the sight of commonplace 
realities. 

There was Mrs. Waring, sitting also in an un- 
lighted chamber, her hands clasped upon her 
lap, her body slightly bent forward, as if she 
were listening for an expected signal. 

There was May dropping fitfully to sleep, her 
happiness clouded by anxiety for her mother, 
and—but Nature put its kindly damper upon 
May’s brain long before others who were con- 
cerned in the affair had so much as closed their 
eyes. 

There were Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte ; each 
in her own way was reviewing the wretched epi- 
sode and racking her heart with useless regrets 
and wishes that matters were different. And 
part way down the hill, in an unpretentious 
house, set a little back from the road, was Pro- 
fessor Hubbard. He, too, was wide awake, 
and he, too, would have revealed by his attitude, 
if an observer could have seen him, that he was 
absorbed in more than usually serious contem- 
plation. 

Why should it not be so? The professor was 
an ardent scientist; his long life had been de- 
voted to the pursuit of problems that are far be- 
yond the ken of most of us. He had a mind 
well trained for long- continued, profound 
thought. It was second nature for him to re- 
volve problems in the dark recesses of his brain, 
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to explore the hidden byways of the universe, 


and force great Nature herself to yield up her 


ultimate secrets. Why concern ourselves with 
the solitary student? It would be more un- 
usual, more worthy of attention, if a peep into 
the professor’s laboratory should show him en- 
gaged in anything but profound abstraction. 
But the professor is apparently not at work. 

There is no flame beneath the crucible upon 
the bench beside him ; the retorts are idle; the 
jars filled with strange mixtures, the glass tubes, 
the various implements with which a chemist 
scatters the forces that bind solids together, all 
these are lying untouched, and there is nothing 
to indicate that they have been used during the 
long evening by the erudite workman. He sits 
with one knee thrown over the other, his fingers 
interlaced upon his lap, his great head bent 
slightly forward, and his brows contracted ; he 
has been thus since his return from his call at 
The Towers ; he has hardly moved during that 
entire period ; behind him a single gas jet, burn- 
ing low and flickering with insufficient pressure, 
throws his wavering shadow upon the work- 
bench and the curtain of the window in front of 
him. 

Easily within his reach, upon the bench, his 
one companion is curled up, now slumbering 
silently, and now purring loudly, as he opens 
his eyes as if to see that his master and friend is 
still there. Vic’s left forepaw is not bent under 
his breast after the usual manner of cats, but is 
stretched out straight before him ; it is all the 
more conspicuous thus by reason of the mitten 
that the professor adjusted over the wounded 
member. Now and again Vic rises and touches 
shoulder with his bandaged 
the professor, without turn- 
ing his head, unclasps his hands and strokes the 
cat affectionately. Content with this silent rec- 
ognition, Vic lies down again and curls himself 
once more to silent sleep. 


his master upon the 
paw ; at such times 


Evening has long since departed discreetly to 
make way for night, and night itself is well ad- 
vanced. Presently the stillness is broken by the 
booming of a distant church bell, and true to its 
mission, the professor's clock chimes in with a 
discordant tinkle. Eleven strikes are pounded 
out upon the giant bell, and eleven are quite as 
pompously clinked from the little clock upon 
the mantelpiece. 

Vic more, 
yawns prodigiously. 


rises once stretches himseif and 
Having resumed his nor- 
mal length, the cat utters a faint yip! as if in 
protest at the professor’s late vigil, and again 


reaches out his bandaged paw to touch the old 
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man. This time there is no responsive stroke of 
the kindly master hand. Vic yips again, and 
sits upon his haunches with as much of an ex- 
pression of injured feelings as a dignified cat can 
assume ; he sees the professor rise and step 
slowly to the curtained window. Vic promptly 
starts along the bench and rubs against his mas- 
ter’s arm, as it is extended to pull aside the cur- 
tain; without turning his head, the professor 
gives the cat a vigorous shove that sends him 
stumbling along the bench until he has to jump 
to the floor. A retort rolls off the bench and 
breaks with a loud crash. 

The professor, heedless of an interruption that 
ordinarily would irritate him, steps backward to 
his chair. He sits down and grips both arms of 
the chair hard, while the perspiration on his 
gathered so densely that it trickles 
down his wrinkled cheeks in streams. 


brow has 


* * * * * * 

Robinson turns with a start from his absent 
contemplation of the shining river. He 
heard the faint click of a latch behind him, 
and knows that the front door of The Towers 
has been closed. 


has 


‘*Some servant has found the door open and 
shut me out,’’ he thinks, ‘‘ and I must get back 
there at once, or I shall have to ring them all 
up.”’ 

He wheels about, and stands stock still. He 
does not take a step toward the house ; but in- 
stead, after a brief moment of intense surprise, 
he cautiously withdraws a pace or two and gets 
within the shadow of a tall shrub. The door 
has been closed, but not from within. A woman 
is just making her way carefully across the 
porch and down the steps; it needs no more 
brilliancy than the moonlight to enable Robin- 
son to recognize Mrs. Waring. 

She is without hat or wrap, her steps are ever 
light and cautious, but she does not look around 
or make other movement to indicate that she 
fears observation. Why should she? At this 
late hour all Scarsdale should be asleep, and 
there is no light in The Towers to indicate that 
there are exceptions in that house. Her feet 
crunch faintly upon the graveled driveway, and, 
after a few steps have taken her to the opening 
where it curves to join the street, she proceeds 
rapidly. 

Robinson promptly darts out from his conceal- 
ment by the shrub, and follows her; he has 
to make rapid strides to keep her in view, so fast 
does she speed down the slope. 


He takes pains 
to walk upon the lawn or grass-bordered walks, 
in order that no sound of his feet may reach her 
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ears. Where she is going it is beyond his shrewd door of an unpretentious house; he is at the 
power to guess, but he will find out, and, once gate by the ti 


she arrives atthe door; then 
for all, he will solve the problem of the missing he drops suddenly upon his knees to screen him- 
diamonds self behind 


fence. Mrs. Waring opens the 
He follows her along the curving street until, door without hesitation, and, when she enters, 
half way down the hill, she turns aside ; he sees Robinson gets just a glimpse of Professor Hub- 
her open a gate and proceed quickly along a_ bard,.as th ed scientist advances down the 
straight walk that lies between flower-beds to the hall to meet his late visitor. 


To he continued, ) 
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SUMMER LOGGING IN WISCONSIN. 
By HARVEY ROWELL, 


WHILE the gloom of savage life that hung over mill, and fr 


the mill to the place of use is 
the Western Hemisphere was being rapidly dis- largely an e1 


vineering work. The property of 
pelled by the gleaming light of civilization, pine to float in water was made use of to a 
nature was quietly storing up the materials for large extent the early days of lumbering. 
nearest the banks of the streams 
growing as if in anticipation of the future wants were cut first, but the demands of the mills 
of a more civilized being. The pioneer explorers increasing, they were obliged to cut further 
were fascinated by their beauty, and the settlers from the streams. The easy traction of the win- 
were eager to commence the harvest. Their ter months, n the swamps and creeks were 
wealth seemed almost inexhaustible. frozen and heavy loads could be hauled on 

A wood that is light enough to float on the  sleighs, was en advantage of to put the logs 
surface of the rivers that have been flowing on landings beside the water. 


its progress. Great forests of pine trees were The pine trees 


through the forests for ages as if waiting to carry The saw mills followed the cutting of the pine 
their burden of logs and of lumber to the markets along the streams toward their sources, and the 
of the world; a wood that warps or twists but lit- lower mills were supplied by driving the logs 
tle in seasoning, that resists the action of the ele- longer distances down the streams. As the har- 
ments in a superior degree ; a wood that is easy vest proceeded the sleigh roads were lengthened 
to work into various forms and shapes by the steel until the pine trees were all cut, or only those 
tools of the mechanic is very 
valuable to the civilized mor- 
tal. With it he can easily 
make an abode to shelter him- 
self from the hot rays of the 
summer sun, the cold waves 
of winter and the blasts of 
winds and storm. With it he 
can protect his domestic ani- 
mals and his inanimate prop- 
erty. 

More than half a century 
has elaps d since the work of 
reaping the harvest of pine in 
Northern Wisconsin began. It 
was an arduous work, cutting 
down the large trees and mak- 
ing logs, transporting the logs 
to the water and driving them 





to the mill and thence to mar- 
ket. From the tree to the saw HAULING LOGS TOGETHER. 
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CUTTING THE TREES. 


isolated tracts too far away from water were left. 
The progress of civilization opened a way to 
them. The iron rails that now span the world 
were extended into these tracts, and steam took 
the place of water for their transportation. With 
the advent of the iron rails comes the innovation 
of summer logging. The logs can be transported 
cheaply over an iron track. The summer days 
are longer for labor. The wood is free from 
frost and snowstorms, and 
thaws do not interfere. 

Let us take our camera and 
go to the forest, where the men 
are at work. The scene is 
that of nature in her primi- 
tive garb. The tall, straight 
trunks of the pines extend 
upward perhaps a hundred 
fect to a limb, thence sky- 
ward with a crown of dark 
evergreen foliage, graceful and 
majestic. Under their shelter 
the smaller paper birch trees 
contrast their white trunks 
and light pea-green foliage. 
Underbrush of various kinds 
fill in with a third shade of 
green. The fallen trunks of 
trees that breathed the air in 





days of unbroken savage rule lie prostrate, and 
returning literally earth to earth and dust to 
dust. Here and there a broken limb marks 
the passage of some violent storm, or a shat- 
tered trunk, riven into splinters, tells of some 
thunderbolt. Perhaps a deer may spring from 
its hiding place in some thicket, or the red 
squirrel, with a pine cone for his breakfast, 
may chatter as he runs. Here and there we 
tread on the wintergreen, with its bright-red 
berries. 

A tree to be fallen has been selected. The 
experienced eye of the woodsman looks up 
the trunk and over the ground for the most 
convenient place for it to fall. He notches 
with an ax on the side toward which it is 
anticipated it will fall, partly to assist it to 
fall in that direction and partly to prevent the 
trunk from splitting as it topples over. On 
the opposite side two sawyers start their saw. 
When it has cut its way well into the trunk, 
a thin, flat wedge, and perhaps two, may be 
driven into the kerf behind the saw. When 
the tree begins to be unsteady and nearly 
ready to fall, the sawyers utter a peculiar wail- 
ing note of warning to those within hearing to 
protect themselves from danger. With a loud 
crash of breaking limbs and a dull, reverberating 
thud the tree lies prostrate. A person at a dis- 
tance might imagine that the wailing sound, fol- 
lowed by the crashing roar of the falling tree, 
was its last expiring note. The arteries of life 
have been severed, and no longer will the root and 
the leaf carry on the process of growth through 
the long, lithe trunk. The sawyers now measure 
off the lengths, and proceed to saw it into logs. 


BOOM LANDING, 
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As the work progresses, tree after tree falls, 


until the ground seems covered several feet de p 
The 
take possession of the field, and cut out 
which to haul the logs together. 
widened 


in logs, top limbs and brush. ‘swamp- 


ers”’ 
paths through 
Some of these into roads, 


are over 


which the logs are hauled subsequently by the 
‘“big wheels.’’ This piece of apparatus consists 
of a pair of wheels, ten 

reet 


eter, with six-inch tires. 


or twelve in diam- 
They are connected by a 


large, square axle, hav- 
ing the arms on which 
the wheels revolve on one 
of the 


Chains and a tongue are 


side square. 


attached to the axle. 
When the tongue is 
turned over backward 
the chains attached to 
the top of the axle are 
lowered and_ passed 


around a number of logs, 
hauled together for that 
purpose, when the tongue 
is brought over forward 
it lifts the 
ground, and in this way 
they are hauled to the 
landing on the bank of a 
lake. If they are large 
they are cut into sixteen 


logs from the 


feet lengths; but, if 
small, they are cut into 
thirty-two feet lengths, 
to facilitate their haul- 
ing, and then, at the 
landing, sawed in two 


and rolled into the lake. 
In this manner loads of 
from one thousand to two 
thousand feet 
by two horses. 

An of water 
between the trees and the 


are hauled 
expanse 


mill instead of being an 
most 
kinds of freighting or engineering projects, is an 
to He simply 
rolls the logs into the water, and puts a boom 


obstruction, in 


as 


advantag¢ the summer logger. 


around them by taking a lot of logs, such as are 


unfit for the mill, and boring holes 


their ends, by which they are attached end to 


end by ropes or chains. 


around a lot of loose logs and attached 
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a raft. A windlass 





near 


This boom is passed 
to 
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is on the raft, having a 
long rope wi 

attached to 

ried the length 
dropped. Two me 
windlass agair 
This 


boom of logs is 


An anchor is 
rope, placed in a rowboat, car- 
the line out into the lake and 
n wind the rope on to the 
| the logs are brought to the 


until 


on its spindle. 


anchor. eration is repeated until the 


ought to the tramroad loading- 


A PINE FOI 


EST. 


place. When a favorable wind blows a sail is 
set up, and the anchor and windlass dispensed 
with. In this way a boom containing one hun- 


dred thousand feet or more of logs is taken at 
once by two 1 

of the tramroad runs alongside 
A little platform is 
water on the water-side of the 


The iron tr 
the lake at its w 
built 


iter’s edge. 


, , 
Into th 
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BREAKING THE LOADS. 
track, and some posts set firmly in the ground on 
the other side at the places where each car stands 
to be loaded. The platform is for the men to 
work on, and the posts to prevent the logs from 
rolling off the car while loading. The empty 
cars are set on a switch nearby. The loaders 
take them off the switch and push them into the 
loading-places. A ‘‘ skid ’’ or pole is set at each 
end of the car, reaching down into the water. 
A long chain has a team hitched to one end. 
The other end is thrown over a floating log, 
pulled through under 
it with a long iron 
hook, and made fast on 
the car. ~The team then 
being driven away from 
the car, rolls the log 
up the skids on to the 
ear. As each log comes 
on, the scaler, with his 
rule and book, meas- 
ures the log, and jots 
down in his book the 
number of feet of boards 
that can be sawed from 
it. 

The first tier of logs 
on the car are bound 
with chains, then suc- 
ceeding tiers of logs are 
hauled on until four or 
five thousand feet are 
loaded . 
chained. A rope at- 
tached to the carbrake- 
lever is thrown up to 
the driver on top of 


These are 


GRINDING 





the load, and he is ready to 
start. The tramroad away 
from the lake is an up-grade, 
so they put on an extra team 
to help in the pull up to level 
ground. Once on a fairly level 
grade, two horses take the 
load along without difficulty. 
The loads of logs arrive next 
at the landing of the lake on 
which the sawmill is situated, 
and are rolled down a steep 
bank into the water, to await 
their turn for being cut into 
lumber. 

A crew of about thirty-five 
men and seven teams average 
to cut, haul with the big 
wheels about one half-mile to 
the first lake, warp across, load on tram-cars, 
haul about two and one-half miles, and land in 
the mill-lake, about twenty thousand feet per 
day. 

We find the sawmills located on the low bank 
of some stream or lake. One advantage of stor- 
ing the logs in the water is that it prevents them 
from being injured by borers. Borers are the 
If fires kill standing 
pine, or if logs are cut and left on land during 
the summer months, borers gnaw their way into 


enemy of the pine log. 


them, leaving holes that 
perforate the 
when sawed and _ in- 
jure them for building 
purposes, To prevent 
this the logs are stored 
in the rivers and lakes 
until sawed, or, if inac- 
cessible to water, the 
bark is peeled off to 
prevent the eggs of the 
future borers from be- 
ing deposited therein. 


boards 


Another advantage in 
storing logs in water 
is the convenience in 
sorting and moving the 
logs. The men who 
drive and sort the logs 
do their work a large 
portion of the time 
standing on the float- 
ing logs. Their shoes 
are armed with numer- 
ous spikes on the heels 
and soles, that give 


TINE AXES, 

















them a firm foothold on 
the treacherous cylinder 
of wood. So expert do 
they become that the dan- 
ger of slipping down be- 
tween them-is little heed- 
ed. They jump on a 
single log and ride across 
or down a stream bal- 
ancing with a pike pole 
or peevy. Sometimes 
they have competitive 
matches. Two men, ri- 
val experts, perhaps, 
stand on the same log, 
and with their feet set it 
to revolving rapidly in 
the water until one or 
the other, unable to keep 
his balance, goes into the 
water, defeated, while the 
victor rapidly stops the 
rotation of the log. FILING 

The men who do the work in the Wisconsin 
pineries are of various nationalities ; usually, if of 
foreign birth, from Canada or the more northerly 
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of the European coun- 
tries, where they have be- 
come acclimated to severe 
winters. Men of Irish de- 
scent, born in Canada, 
are frequently met, some 
Canadian French, some 
Norwegians, Swedes and 
Finns, and occasionally 
a German. The Amer- 
ican-born population are 
usually found to be Yan- 
kees from Maine, or those 
who have made their 
homes on the frontier for 
a generation or two. The 
‘lumber Jack’’ of the 
old winter camps had a 
hard reputation. He was 
considered a drunken, 
lawless, pugnacious  fel- 
low by those who saw 
only his town life. At 
the approach of winter he went into camp in 
the woods, many miles from any settlement, and 
labored faithfully through the long, weary months 


THE SAW. 
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of winter. He saw only his | 
aE own sex. His habits of eat- 
age ing and drinking were limited 
fe to the supplies furnished. 
* 3 There was usually enough of 
well-cooked food to eat, but 
1! a compulsory total abstinence 
from liquor. Constant inter- 
course with the same camp- 
{ mates became irksome at 
times. When the snow be- 
a “ame too soft under the in- 
creasing sunlight of length- 
ening days for further work 
! at hauling logs the camp 
| ‘*broke.’’ The spring rains 
> raised the streams, and the 
: crop of logs was driven to the 
mi mills. The men got the pay 
for their work in a lump, and 
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gave free sway to their pent-up 
passions, often only stopping when 
their money was exhausted. This 
side of their life was the only one 
seen by the village and city peo- 
ple. Now the camps are nearer 
the municipalities. The men can 
often visit the outer world Sun- 
days or holidays. The foreman 
often takes his family to live at 
camp. The cooking and washing 
is frequently done by women. In 
the summer the men who are not 
employed in summer logging get 
work in the mills and at various 





LOADING ON TO CARS, 


kinds of employment in the 
neighborhood. 

The ‘‘ lumberjack ’’ is an in- 
dustrious citizen, and indus-’ 
trious people are scldom bad 
long at atime. As the years 
go by we find more and more 
of them saving their money 
and putting it to good use. 
Money earned in the lumber 
camp, and saved to start in 
some line of business has been 
the basis of many comfort- 
able fortunes. They are a 
healthy, hardy class. <A hos- 
pital ticket, that entitles one 
to care in a hospital free when 
sick or wounded, or to medi- 
cine sent free to camp when 
required, costs about six dollars 




















Sl 


a year. In the | 

event of war, | | 

know of no class 

of people better } ; 
adapted to make 
efficient soldiers 
quickly than 
these woodsmen. 
Inured to camp 
life from the start, 
used to exercis- 
ing the fertility 
of their resources 
for comfort when 
extreme lightness 


THE 


of outfit is necessary, they 
have only to learn the use of 
firearms to become soldiers. 
Some of them are good hunt- 
ers, and would only need to 
learn the company drill. They 
might not like Uncle Sam’s 
uniform. They have a pre- 
dilection for pants that only 
reach half-way from the knee 
to the ankle, or want the 
bottom of their pants inside 
their stockings. They anti- 
date the bicycle rider in the 
way of knee pants and long 
hosiery. The sweater, also, 
isa modification of clothing in 
the line of their desires. 

The men in camp often 
work as if they took a per- 
Vol. XLIV.— 12. 
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AT CAMP. 





sonal interest in it. Each one 
has a pride in keeping his part 
of the work along. There is 
often a rivalry between the 
sawyers, swampers, skidders, 
loaders and haulers, each striv- 
ing to keep his part of the 
work fully up to the others. 
Sometimes a rivalry springs up 
between neighboring camps. 
Kach foreman stimulates his 
men to further exertions by 
telling what the other camp 
is doing. The reputation of 
the foreman depends on the 


amount of work accomplished, 
As the logs are all scaled, a 
record kept and regularly and 
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correctly reported, it is easy to ascertain the 
amount of work done by each camp. 

The harvest of the pines in Wisconsin is nearly 
over. At the present rate of cutting the next 
decade will close the career of many of thé mills. 
Wisconsin will miss the millions of dollars that 


have been paid for labor, and other accumulated 
millions will soon have to seek other fields for 
investment. Some of the lands cut over are being 
used for agriculture, while others may, by the 
thick cover that springs up, become a home for 
the animals that are a delight to the sportsman. 


THE WATERPROOF. 
A MONOLOGUE. 


By WALTER 


Au! now I have got home, I can take off this 
miserable waterproof of Mrs. Mowbray’s. I do 
hate wearing other people’s things. I can’t 
think why she insisted on my borrowing it, ex- 
cept that there are some people who always will 
lend you things you don’t want to have. 

“Oh, you really must have a waterproof,’ 
she kept saying ; ‘‘it is going to rain heavily, 
and you will get so wet jumping in and out of 
hansoms.”’ 

Cat! After all, she wouldn’t have had a car- 
riage herself if Mr. Mowbray had not made all 
his money in tea—and he looked so exactly that 
sort of man, with a red face and little sandy-gray 
whiskers! Why she should have made sucha 
fuss about him after he died I can’t imagine. 
(Laying cloak on chair. ) 

There, now, I’ve got rid of that horrid thing. 
Some one was saying just now—who was it? 
Oh, I know ; it was Mrs. Mowbray herself: that 
woman is always trying to say something learned 
—that mankind are divided into groups by the 
shapes of their heads. That’s the kind of thing 
that is quite useless to know, and I consider it 
indecent to talk about in a drawing room. I am 
sure that womenkind are divided into groups by 
the shapes of their waterproofs ; and when I see 
a woman with one of those hideous, old-fash- 
ioned, round, shiny things on, I know exactly 
what she would say, if I were to talk to her, that 
is. But I never would, for I don’t want to 
hear about the outbreak of whooping cough at 
Jackey’s school, or how much more susceptible 
to infection Minnie is than Polly. On the other 
hand, I dare say that the woman who wears a 
waterproof with silk outside, and a hood lined 
with red, would be more dangerous in some re- 
spects, though perhaps more agreeable. As to 
Mrs. Mowbray, she is neither the one thing nor 
the other; she is half-way between the dowdy 
and the dangerous. (Looking at cloak.) 


HARRISON. 


J can’t quite make her out. It is very odd, 
but I don’t believe she likes me. I wonder why 
not? I hate the woman myself, of course ; to 
me she is a most dreary creature. She never 
has anything interesting to say about people, 
only the most meaningless praise. I am told 
that everyone confides her private affairs to 
her. There are some women who have that sort 
of mission—to be a sort of friend-of-all-work, as 
it were, a kind of aunt to the human race. Well, 
those people are useful sometimes! Just at this 
juncture I rather want a confidant, for I asked 
Major Symonds for two days for reflection. This 
is the second ; what am I going to say to him? 
Why do I hesitate, I wonder ? Why did I not 
say yes at once? He is pleasant—oh, certainly 
pleasant enough ; I don’t like people who are 
oppressively intellectual—and his sister has told 
me that he is not nearly so passionate as he used 
to be. He doesn’t look very soldierly, perhaps, 
but I don’t mind that ; in fact, I think a warlike 
air is misplaced in a drawing room. He looked 
quite presentable at Mrs. Brightwell’s at home, 
I thought. We were coming downstairs to- 
gether—at least, we were not together at that 
moment, for I was coming down alone, and I 
saw him also alone. And it is so odd for a 
soldier, he sometimes has those fits of shyness. 
I don’t know what else it could have been, he 
seemed really afraid to meet my eye. He was 
turning his head away, as though he didn’t dare 
to speak ; but, of course, I saw how it was, and 
felt it would be only kind to come to his help, 
so I suggested to him that we should go in to 
supper together. I saw how grateful he was to 
me. Then, while we had supper, we began talk- 
ing about all sorts of things I thought would 
please him, about the sadness of being lonely, 
and of wanting a companion ; and I told him I 
saw he was lonely sometimes, and that I was 
sorry for him. And then he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Story, 





























‘WHY 


you are quite right, indeed, you are right ; it is 
a terrible thing to be alone at my time of life.’’ 
Such nonsense to speak in that way 
of life, indeed! He’s much too young to talk 
like that ; I don’t consider that people arrive at 


a ‘‘time of life’’ till they are well over sixty, 


certainly not at fifty-two. He said, ‘I 
made up my mind not to be lonely any longer. 
Do you think—would it be possible that I could 


find anyone to share my solitude ?—that a bat 


DID I NOT SAY 


-his time 


have 


“Tt 


YES AT ONCE‘ 


old 
?? Ab 
is battered, it’s 1 
streets that have 
‘“Oh, my dear 


tered 


chance 


pleased, certain! 
are some won 


thing to say, a 


he said, trying to 
thought the oth 
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solaiel 


ttered old soldier, indeed ! 


like me would have any 
If he 
ture, and the east winds in the 
neit. ‘* Battered !’’ L repeated. 

Major Symonds!’ He looked 
There 

who know exactly the right 
[am one of them. ‘ Well,’’ 
look modest, ‘‘I must say I 


day, when I was with Mrs. 


pleased and soothed. 
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and he stopped. ‘‘ With Mrs. 
Mowbray !’ Teried. ‘* But what has she to do 
with this question?’ He said nothing. He 
smiled, rather inanely, I must confess. I saw at 
once how it was; he had been making a confi- 
dante of that woman, and telling her about me. 
It was indisereet of him, of course, but I don’t 
know that I minded it; in fact, I was rather 
pleased, as I am quite sure it must have an- 
noved her. At this mo- 
ment we were interrup- 
ted by two women look- 
ing for seats, who came 
and stood behind us, 
until they positively lift- 
ed us from our chairs 
by the force of their 
glare, so we could say 
nothing more. ‘‘ I will 
give you an answer the 
day after to-morrow,’’ I 
said, hurriedly, as we 
went out through the 
hall. ‘¢This is Mon- 
day, come to see me at 
five o’clock on Wednes- 
day.’’ He said nothing ; 
I left him looking abso- 
lutely vacant, as I must 
say he dues sometimes. 
I suppose he was taken 
aback at the delay. And 
now, this is 4:30 on 
Wednesday, what am I 
going to say to him? 
Let me: look back into 
the past. Ah, I have 
too many broken hearts 
on my conscience to 
dare to bear the burden 
of another ! 

There was Douglas 
Benson, a lawyer, bril- 
liant and successful. 
What a life to have 
ruined! There was no 
coubt about his feelings. Whenever he was in 
iy society he was a prey to the deepest melan- 
choly. I never shall forget that night that we 
dined at Bar Harbor with the Tollemaches. I 
felt [must endeavor to dispel his gloom, and 
after dinner I offered to go with him for a row. 
I saw his inward struggle—he dared not expose 
himself to the fatal temptation, but I nerved 
myself to the effort for his sake. It was no use 
—the cloud settled darker, darker on his features. 
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He could not trust himself to speak. We never 
met again after that evening. What became of 
him I dared not ask; I was haunted by the 
thought of those dark, lowering features. 

Then there was Lionel Talbot. What a hand- 
some fellow he was !—the very type of a naval 
officer. Ah, that time at Newport, when they 
gave a farewell dance on board his ship! I saw 
what he wanted—what he was evidently longing 
to suggest, and let him 
understand in covert 
terms that I would over- 
come my dread of the 
sea to gratify his part- 
ing wish. But he was 
too noble, poor fellow, 
too heroic. He replied 
that there were ‘‘ some 
things too precious to 
expose to the fury of 
the elements.’’ Ah, he 
was right there! It was 
his last voyage. His 
ship was lost in the 
midst of the Pacific 
Ocean, and he died, 
breathing my name ; at 
least, I have no doubt 
he did breathe it, though 
[I shall never, never 
know. 

jut why should I 
melt my heart by dwell- 
ing on these tender 
memories, instead of 
steeling it to be firm 
and valiant? It is an 
awful thing to have to 
make up one’s mind. I 
could almost be sorry 
to-day that I have no 
chattering female friends 
to whom I am in the 
habit of telling every- 
thing. Like my Cousin 
Lucy, for instance. I 
know as a fact that if any interesting crisis 
happens in her life, she has to sit down and 
write it to cleven intimate female friends, with 
whom she has sworn to exchange every thought. 
And there is Mrs. Mowbray, who is in the same 
position as regards Mrs. Fanshawe. I have heard 
that not only do these two tell each other every- 
thing, but they also sénd each other all the let- 
ters they receive frem other people. In fact, I 
believe that if one of them were to receive a pro- 
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other to know 
I call that really immod- 


she would send it to the 


posal, 
what she was to say. 
est. 


Ah ! (sighing) and that brings me back to the 


question I ought to be considering all this time. 
What must I say to Major Symonds? What 
must I do? Ah, I fear I have no doubt! I 
have most foolishly suffered myself to be melted 
by dwelling thus upon the past. I must accept 
him—ves, I must; for I couldn’t break another 
heart, I really couldn’t. (Js going to dry her eyes. 
Why, where is my handkerchief? Oh, of 


course, I must have left it in the pocket of that 





wretched waterproof. (Feels in pocket of waterproof 
—pul out two letters with handkerchief. ) 

What are these? These are not mine. ( Looks 
at one. ) 

‘“Drar Mrs. Mowsray It is in the 
handwriting of Major Symonds ! Closes her 
hand on it. and stands for a minute irresolute. ) 

It is as I thought ; he evidently wrote to her 
about me. Well, one can hardly blame him, 
poor fellow, for seeking a friend’s advice at this 
crisis—this most momentous crisis! Oh, I really 


must read it. 
of me to others. 
** DEAR Mrs 
must know—the subject on which I am writing 
( Reads shrieks. ) 
! That wicked, deceiv- 
Oh,’my poor friend, that he should 
have been caught in her toils ! 


I shall like to see how he speaks 
( Ope ns it with a coy smile. ) 


Mowsray—You will know—you 





to you 
Ah, the 


ing woman ! 


bast treachery 
Ah, how power- 
less a man is when a designing, shameless woman 
entraps him! This, then, was why he turned 
that night; he sought for 
and I, cold-hearted, cruel that 
Ah, why did I not answer him 
Why did I not cleave 
place? Well, well, his destiny would have been 
different with me. He despair at 
seeming coldness, proposed to another woman 
out of pique 
at the rebound. 
It is as 


despairingly to me 
for rescue, 
refused it. 


then and there? 


succor, 
I was, 
to my 
has, my 
his manly heart has been caught 

( Sighs. ) 


well, 


perhaps ; 
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yielding I might easily have fettered myself for 
ever. (Wa 1d down—her eye falls on the 
other letter. ) 

Ah, I had forgotten this one. I wonder what 


surprise this cont 3 ! 


sit up—looks at signature. ) 
it is one of the 


dear friend every 


* Lina Fans] Of course, 


dozen letters sl ds to her 
day. 

‘DarLing M —’ Ugh! that makes 
me quite ‘T return Major 
ch has amused me 


sick, really does. 


Symonds’s lettet eXCess-. 


ively.”’? Coarse olent woman! ‘* Imagine his 
proposing to you! I am so glad you refused 
him—how coul ever think you would do 
anything else What, she has refused him! 
Refused ! well, s uch the worse for her. She 
has not caught n at the rebound then—his 
heroic sacrifice s not been accepted! Let me 
see what else she savs. ‘lL only hope he won't 
be as broken-hearted over it as Douglas Benson 
was. Do you: mber that night you refused 
him at Bar Har What, I drove him, too, 
into madness by my cruelty? It’s well for him 


she refused hin ( Reads. ) 


‘And now I must congratulate you, dearest, 
on the good news you tell me—the return 
oi—_ What ‘Lionel Talbot!’ His  re- 
turn! ‘* What ero he will be when he comes 
back, after being supposed to be drowned ! such 
a hero that I imagine you will no longer hesitate 
to’’—ah, it is impossible !—‘‘ to announce your 
gor engagen Lionel Talbot alive — not 
dead ! and engaged to Mrs. Mowbray! Well, I 
dare say even / s better than lying at the bot- 
tom of the Pacit and yet, no, 1 am not sure 
that itis. Oh, what shipwreck of all his hopes ! 
Alas, how many lives I*have ruined! But there 


to whom I can make 
It was I drove Major Symonds to the 
attempted, and I will re- 
This decides me. It was I 
| and blighted his life—I will 


is one person, at any rate, 
amends. 
sacrifice he 
ward him for it 

that wellnigh seare: 
console him myself 


desperate 
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OF THE MIKADO. 


CHARACTERISTICS, HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE. 


By DR. J. 


Tue Mongol origin of the Japanese is indi- 
cated by their eyes—small, oblique, almond form 
of the commissure, black or dark-brown in color, 
and situated widely apart and prominent. Their 
skin is generally of a light-brown or olive-color ; 
the eyebrows abundant and arched ; the hair, 
black, thick, coarse and straight. The daughter 
of Admiral Count Ito is, however, an exception, 
for she is one of the very few blondes in Japan. 
The face is commonly somewhat flat and rela- 
tively wide ; the nose, 
short, broad, flat and 
tip-tilted ; the mouth, 
capacious ; lips, thick 
and projecting; the 
head, comparatively 
large ; the cheek-bones, 
protuberant ; chin, nar- 
row and receding ; the 
muscles, strong or fair- 
ly developed ;  small- 
boned, drooping shoul- 
ders, tapering limbs, 
small hands and feet, 
and the stature gener- 
ally very short. The 
average height of many 
men, from twenty to 
fifty years of age, whom 
we measured in Japan, 
was little above that of 
the Lapps, which we 
took more than twenty 
years ago in Lapland. 
The mature male 
Lapps, whom we meas- 
ured in Lapland, aver- 
aged merely 4 feet 114 inches in height, The exact 
medial proportion of the male Japanese stature, 
according to our numerous measurements at Naga- 
saki and Yokohama, was 62 and 6-27 inches; 
whereas, that of the male Chinese at Canton and 
Hankow was 654 inches. In table five and six of 
the Report in Manual of Anthropometry (London, 
1878); the stature of the white male natives of 
the United States, where 315,620 were measured, 
afforded an average of 67.67 inches, or little 
more than five and a quarter inches taller than 
the Japanese. The palestric qualities of the 





FEMALE MINSTRELS, 


SIMMS. 


Japanese win recognition as a potent people. 
The Japanese women are exquisitely small and 
dumpy, and neither they nor the men wear 
any jewelry next their skin. A Japanese woman 
never wears a bonnet, and has no change in the 
fashion of any garment whatsoever. 

The language of the Japanese is agglutinative 
and seems to bear little relation to any other that 
is known, except to that of the Chinese. One 
peculiarity is that the written language is quite 
different from that of 
the spoken. Of the 
latter there are many 
dialects, but they are 
not so strongly marked 
as those among the 
Chinese. Those who 
speak the Veddo dialect 
are generally under- 
stood wherever they go 
throughout the empire. 
The Azaka and the Sat- 
suma dialects are not so 
generally understood ; 
and the Aino, in the 
island of Yezo or Yesso 
—a short, stout people 
with hairy bodies— 
have a dialect entirely 
different from the pure 
Japanese language. The 
inhabitants of the Bin- 
kiu group have a patois 
quite unlike that of any 
other part of the em- 
pire. In various sea- 
port towns one hears 
Dutch expressions mingled with the native ; in 
other places the Malay renders slight service ; and 
elsewhere European words have been introduced, 
and are in common use. In the spoken lan- 
guage of the Japanese there is an entire absence 
of gender in their nouns and pronouns. The 
language is smooth and pleasing, as there are 
soft, liquid sounds to nearly all of their expres- 
sions. 

The written language is considerably mixed 
with Chinese. The characters used are identical, 
and so is the mode of writing or printing from 
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the extreme 
page to the 
right to the 


right top of the fF 
bottom, from the 
left, their books 
ending where place the 
title page. The small brushes 
used for pens, and their ink 
likewise, correspond with those 
of the Chinese. In remote dis- 
tricts the arts of reading and 
writing are little known among 


we 


the older people, but the gen- 
eral school system has brought 
these accomplishments within 
the reach of the rising genera- 
tion, and many of them are 
But the writ- 
is very difficult 

The standard 
history of Japan is the Dainihonshi (History of 
Great Japan), consisting of 240 books. 


quite proficient. 
ten language 
of acquisition. 


It was 
composed by Mito no Komonsama, the second 
Lord of Mito, aided by several eminent scholars 
of Japan, and, perhaps, a few learned Chinese. 
A later work, called Nihon (External 
History of Japan), by Bai Sanyo, is their most 
popular treatise of the historical kind. This 
author lived from 1780 to 1832, and wrote sev- 
eral other works in classical Chinese. 


Gruaishi 


Besides daily and weekly newspapers, there 
are Japanese guide-books published descriptive 
But 
more freedom of the press in Japan would be 


of sights and curiosities in the country. 


advantageous to the progress of their civiliza- 
tion. There are stringent laws against the pub- 
lication in the country of anything derogatory to 


the emperor or the state. 


Herein appears the 
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NATIVE WOMAN IN A PALANQU 


BUDDHIST 


TEMPLE AT KIOTO. 
childlike spirit of fear, and an absence of the 


progressive mind in the people. Their literary 


workers and all laborers are poorly compen- 
sated. Able novel-writers receive six to eight 
dollars a mo only, and furnish themselves. 


rs are remunerated at the low rate 
ts per chapter for newspaper edi- 


Ordinary writ 
of twenty cer 


torials and romance. The most distinguished 
painters, like Housai, barely eke out an exist- 
ence. Literature and art, even their master- 


pieces, command but meager emoluments. 

The Japanese people are divided socially into 
distinet castes —viz., upper nobility, 
lower nobility, farmers, artisans, literati, artists, 
merchants, actors, 


several 


soldiers, leather workers or 


f d beggars. 


eta, gamblers The eta live apart 
from the villages or cities and all other different 
classes of society, and they are not permitted to 
touch any citizen, ex- 
cept to behead and 
bury inexpiable crimi- 
nals guilty of capital 
crimes. These twelve 
classes conditions 
not nearly so 
marked. and rigidly 
adhered the 
castes among the Hin- 
doos of India, yet they 
are potent barriers 
against a higher civil- 
ization. 

There is an old cus- 


or 
are 


to 


as 


tom in Japan not yet 
discontinued in the 
growing improvements 
that allows a man 
belonging to the upper 
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class who has been condemned to death, the 
privilege of hara-kiri; that is, putting an end to 
his own existence by disemboweling himself with 
a knife. This method of death is not considered 
disgraceful. The choice, when one is allowed, is 
between hara-kiri or being beheaded. The latter 
is done by an executioner belonging to the eta 
class, who uses a short, heavy sword, and strikes 
off the head at one blow. 

The Japanese manifest better dispositions than 
the Chinese. For one thing, their manners are 
polite or urbane, whereas the Chinese are sadly 
deficient in the courtesy that wins others, that 
smooths the pathway of life without cost to 
those who use it wiscly, and which, where it is 
sincere, is sure to gain friends. Notwithstand- 
ing, politeness is not always the extrinsic expres- 
sion of intrinsic thought. 

Many peculiar customs are entertained by the 





JAPANESE WOMEN DANCING. 


Japanese, one of the strangest of which is that 
married women blacken their teeth and pluck 
out their eyebrows ; hence, the moment that a 
woman speaks to you, her teeth show whether 
she is or is not open to matrimonial proposals. 
One woman suggested that Mrs. Simms should 
have her teeth blackened and eyebrows ex- 
tracted, and she strove to persuade her that such 
changes would improve her appearance. The 
Japanese woman said that ‘‘ Mrs. Simms’s teeth 
are as white as the teeth of a dog.’’ Most other 
nations endeavor to keep their teeth as white as 
possible, but the Japanese have no idea what 
a horrible sight to us is a mouthful of black 
teeth. 

The Japanese are the most prolific nation on 
earth ; babies are legion, and the parents are 
very fond of their children. Infanticide, so com- 
mon in China, appears to have no place in 


eapan. We very seldom saw a girl, from six to 


twelve years of age, without the baby of the 
family on her back, held there by a strap or by 
some contrivance of her dress, or a blanket wrap- 
ped around her. In this position the infants 
sleep part of the time, and when awake they 
rarely cry. Most of their children are plump, 
but many of them have extraordinarily scabby 
heads or sealdhead, which we attribute to bad 
blood, the result, probably, of long continued in- 
breeding of their sept and progenitors, and the 
want of such an infusion of foreign blood as 
would give greater stature and more vigor to the 
bodily frame, and introduce a higher and more 
progressive mental type. But of all the sore- 
headed and seabious children we have seen in 
Japan or other countries, those of Osaka take 
precedence, Diseased heads there are the rule, 
and heads perfectly healthy the exception. Scro- 
fula and other blood diseases are common. In 
Japan, as in China, the people have for 
many hundreds of years married with 
none but those of similar blood, hence 
the small bones and the uniform black 
or dark hair, and eves which are the 
tokens that bespeak an inferior and 
unprogressive race. They are, more- 
over, exceedingly liable to glandular 
swellings, scrofula and auricular pus- 
tules, as well as eruptive and chlorotic 
heads. The same concomitant condi- 
tions we have remarked in the close 
bred cocker spaniel, of which we have 
owned several. They were invariably 
troubled with excoriated ears and mul- 
tifarious cutaneous eruptions, arising 
from the state of the blood. Another 
disease in Japan is leg humor, which is common 
and incurable, yet it is not incident to any other 
people. Probably this disease likewise arises from 
close in-breeding. It has been estimated that 
there are furthermore about 200,000 lepers among 
the Japanese. 

Many of the men and women wear straw and 
wooden sandals, covering only the soles of the 
feet, and held on by closely twisted straw, 
drawn between the great toe and the one next it, 
then tied around the ankles. To facilitate this, 
each stocking is knit with a separate compart- 
ment for the big toe. 

The diminutive horses and oxen are shod with 
tightly braided ctraw only, and, of course, no 
nails are used to keep such shoes in position, 
They are tied on the feet of the animals, and 
protect their hoofs from injury while climbing 
the rocks or stony roads. 


Small, black bulls are used to carry burdens 
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the 
rural districts. 


between 
and the 


sea-coast 


towns 

The 
load is tied to a primitive sad- 
dle, resting on the back of the 
animal, which is led by a man 
to 


Strong 


fastened 
ring in the bull’s nose. 


having a rope a 
minikin ponies are also used 


Most of 


is done in 


burden. 
that 
parts of the country remote 


as beasts of 
the traveling 


from the railways is performed 
in the Jinrikisha, a light, nar- 
row, two-wheeled, covered car- 
riage, comfortably seating one 
person, and drawn by a man 
between the shafts, 
at the rate of from 


who trots 
four to five 
miles an hour, ex- 
cept when ascend-  f{ 
ing hills, when he 
goes at a brisk 
walking pace. 

The silk, bronz- 
es and lacquer 
work of Japan are 
unsurpassed in 
of 
workman s hip. 
Their 
representing flow- 
fruits 
birds, 


excelle nce 
paintings, 
and 


exX- 
tremely beautiful 


ers, 


are 


and praiseworthy. 
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IN TOKIO, 


| some lacquered 

articles—such as 
tables, a work- 
stand, and a few 
bronze curiosities 
—as mementos of 
our first landing 
in Japan. 

The marriage 
laws of Japan al- 
low only one real 
wife, but there is 


a strange laxity 
in their moral 
code. 


It is not thought 

to be the proper 
form in Japan for the 
bride to 
acknowledge her antic- 
ipated pleasure ; but, 
the contrary, to 
weep And howl loudly 
and continuously day 
and night until the 
marriage ceremony is 
When- 
the 


OcCaSsLON, 


yrospective 
} 


on 


consummated. 


attired 
momentous 


ever for 
she shrieks and objects 
obstinately until an at- 
tendant places a veil 
over her face and head, 
and an aged woman 
seats the maiden in a 
Two men 


the 


sedan-chair. 


then carry chair 
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JAPANESE LADIES AT LUNCH. 
with its living load to the bridegroom’s house, 
and thenceforth she is his legal wife without 
further ceremony. The bride is profusely con- 
gratulated by the assembled guests. 

Japanese women, as a rule, make model wives. 
One exemplary spouse in Japan, Iwa Sadaichi, 
whose husband has been bedridden for ten years, 
has, unaided, tilled their fields, gathered their 
crops, attended to all household duties, and for- 
bearingly waited upon her sick husband. The 
prefectural authorities sent this rare consort a 
liberal present of money and a testimonial com- 
mending her many unusual virtues. 

Japan has produced several eminent women. 
Mrs. Oura, a famous native woman of Nagasaki, 
who died in 1884, aged fifty-seven years, was 
foremost in augmenting foreign commerce, and, 
by her individual efforts, supported several poor 
members of her family who were rendered home- 
less by the ravages of fire. The government ac- 
knowledged her inestimable usefulness to man- 
kind with appropriate recognitions. 

Jingu Kogu became empress and led an in- 
vading and conquering army into 
Corea, and took their treasures and 
levied an annual tribute upon the 
Coreans. Kogu possessed bellicose at- 
tributes, and her conquests gave her 
a fame outrivaling all former rulers, 
and her deeds are still commemorated 
by their painters and writers. Her 
son. Osintenno (‘‘God of War’’) be- 
came a very distinguished emperor, 
and ruled Japan forty-three years, and 
introduced from Corea into Japan an 
improved breed of horses, silk work- 
ing, Chinese letters, and the books of 
Confucius. 

The most remarkable authoress 
among the Japanese during the ninth 





century was Murasaki Shikibu, whose 
most brilliant literary work was ‘‘ The 
Story of the Genji.”’ 

Divorce in Japan, is as easy, if not 
easier, than marriage. In divorces, 
Japan leads every other country. Ire- 
land has the least, as one divorce only 
is there granted yearly to every 400,000 
inhabitants. There are annually eighty- 
eight legal dissolutions of the bonds of 
matrimony among each 100,000 popu- 
lation in the United States, which is an 
ominously large proportion, but in 
Japan there are a fraction more than 
608 divorces annually to each 100,000 
persons. 





Some of our recollections in reviewing our 
journeyings through Japan are as follows : The 
emperor and princes are the principal land- 
owners, and the farmers pay one-sixth to one- 
half of their crops as annual rentage. No farm- 
ing on a large scale was seen, but little patches 
of grain and grass are found nearly everywhere. 
Women and children help till the ground, and 
there are no fences to separate one farm from 
another. The land is worked with spade and 
hoe, and the grain is cut with a sickle, because 
reaping or mowing- machines cannot be used 
with profit. We traveled hundreds of miles 
through the country without seeing a pig, goat, 
sheep, horse or cow, and only once in all our 
travels did we see a man plowing with a horse. 
There are really very few of these useful animals 
in Japan. Throughout the rural districts there 
are neither carriages nor carts drawn by horses. 

In the cities the houses are fairly well built, of 
wood, stone or brick ; but in the remote districts 
they are made of bamboo-sticks, fastened with 
mud, and roofed very thickly with straw-thatch. 





RICE-PLANTING IN JAPAN, 























IN THE EMPIRE 


The windows are not usually glass, but frames 
covered with thin, tough paper, through which 
the light finds its way tolerably well ; but if you 
desire to look through it at any object, you must 
make an aperture for the purpose by thrusting 
your finger through the paper. 

The name of each workman and that of his 
master, and where he lives, are marked on the 
outside of the clothing covering the back of 
every hired man in Japan. 

Labor of all kinds is performed in the most 
primitive and difficult manner. 
has a board to plane, he holds 
while he sits on the 


When a man 
it with his foot, 
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Whenever entering the door of a true native 
hotel, those who were to receive us would kneel 
down and bow their heads until their foreheads 
touched the mats with which the floor was cov- 
ered. Though, perhaps, there is little heartfelt 
respect in this old custom, it is usually taken by 
strangers to evince good feeling toward them. 
For our part we know better, and cannot forget 
that, after such a ceremony at Shedzuoka, they 
stole Mrs. Simms’s waterproof and other arti- 
cles. 

The partitions between rooms in native hotels 
in Japan consist of sliding wooden frames cov- 





ground. His plane is 
like that of an Ameri- 
‘an carpenter, but he 
pulls it toward him, 
instead of pushing it 
to make the shavings. 
The are set 
and filed that they cut 
when pulled, not when 
pushed. The keys of 
all locks are turned the 
opposite way from ours. 
Their horses are backed 
into the stalls, and 
stand with their heads 
outward. They adjust 
bells to the harness 
near the hips of horses, 
rather than in the 
front. <A Japanese 
mounts his horse from 
the off-side. They 
stitch from them when 


saws sO 


sewing, and who can 

tell which is right? 
Sake, the 

beverage, is 


national 
distilled 
from rice, but it takes oer 
a large quantity to produce intoxication. Their 
principal foods are rice, vegetables, fruits, pickles, 
preserves, fowl, honey, tea, and fish—the 
latter being, for the most part, eaten uncooked. 
They never ingest butcher meat, Irish potatoes, 
butter, bread, cheese, fats, milk, coffee, wine, 
beer or alcoholic liquors. 


JAPANESE 


egos 
Bo”) 


The Japanese have no admiration either for 
the personal appearance or the moral character 
of foreigners. If we do not consider them hand- 
some, their opinion of us is undoubtedly much 
the same. Their gait and many other move- 
ments are ungraceful, but they are adepts in the 
art of bowing. 





AND MAID SERVANT 


ered with tensely 
stretched cloth, extend- 
ing from floor to ceil- 
ing, and, by pushing 


aside these light 
screens, all the rooms 
on the floor may be 


transformed into one, 
hence conversation in 
one closed room can be 
distinctly heard in all 
adjacent rooms. 

The Japanese cherish 
peculiar views concern- 
ing modesty and clean- 
liness. They deem fre- 
quent bathing very es- 
sential to health, and 
men and women bathe 
together daily in public 
baths in an entirely 
nude condition, and 
that, too, in water that 
has already been used 
for the same purpose 
by scores of other per- 
sons. 

Throughout the en- 
tire country the people 
are generally extremely poor and ignorant, or 
nearly devoid of the elevating and advancing sci- 
ences and mechanical machinery, hence they are 
intolerant of the opinions of others, and place 
implicit reliance in their manifold pracletes or 
divers gods for good fortune. They imagine 
gods of war, of thunder, of the 
on, and thousands of others, as a 
natural consequence of their incomprehension. 
They believe in and rely principally at home 
upon seven gods, as follows : 
and those of fame, 


many gods—viz., 
winds, of the 


the god ot love, 
learning, contentment, longevity, 
food and wealth. These seven are their house- 


hold gods, and in nearly every habitation are 
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images representing them. The gods of food 
and wealth are their greatest favorites. Accord- 
ing to the authority of Hesiod, in his ‘‘ Theog- 
ogny,’’ there were 30,000 gods on the earth 
during his time, and the Japanese of to-day are 
approximately or quite as polytheistic as were 
the ancient Greeks of about 2,660 years ago. 
There are several points of close similarity be- 
tween these modern and those ancient people. 
As arule, monotheism characterizes civilization, 
and polytheism thrives among savage tribes, yet 
disappears before the advance of higher culture. 

They also believe in the delitescent power of 
idols and charms to preserve them from impend- 
ing harm, and, therefore, carry them in their 
pockets for that purpose. 

In some streets of the cities tall posts are 





SUWA TEMPLE AT NAGASAKI. 


erected with little ‘‘praying’’ wheels placed in 
them, about four or five feet from the ground, 
and any person passing one of those posts with 
a ‘‘praying’’ wheel in it can give the wheel a 
turn or more, and cach revolution is considered 
a prayer. 

All primeval people like the Japanese are gen- 
erally full of superstition. One belief largely en- 
tertained among that primordial nation is that 
new clothes bring ill-luck if first put on after 
five o'clock in the afternoon and before mid- 
night. It bodes misfortune also to purchase salt 
at night, and, if bought by daylight, nothing 
save sprinkling a little of it in the fire can avert 
misfortune and family trouble. Purple if worn 
at a wedding is a forerunner of disagreements 
between the wedded pair. The word shi if used 
on New Year’s Day implies death to follow 


among near relatives. It is an evil omen to 
sleep with the head toward the north. The Jap- 
anese believe that earthquakes, which occur ex- 
tremely often in Japan, and are very destructive, 
are caused by an immense, angry catfish, with 
his head beneath Oshiu and his tail under Kioto. 
In several of their temples are lanterns which 
are supposed to possess the power of becoming 
demons and destroying the people. Hundreds 
of other jejune self-delusions still linger among 
the illiterate Japanese. 

The Ainos residing in the large island called 
Yezo, or Yesso, worship wind and water, moon, 
sun, fire, and the bear. However, they rarely in- 
dulge in prayer, yet they tattoo their faces and 
consider it a religious duty. The Ainos, men- 
tally, like most of the Japanese, possess won- 
drous homeogeneity 
of mind, and are ex- 
treme relicts of con- 
servatism and barbar- 
ism, and their lives 
are the expressions of 
sterility of mind and 
adherence to the hab- 
its of their forefathers. 

The army of Japan 
numbers 78,957 men 
in times of peace, but 
in war times it is raised 
to 270,000, besides 
20, 000 police. The 
navy is small, consist- 
ing at the opening of 
the late war of thirty- 
two vessels and twenty 
torpedo boats. 

The only places 
which foreigners may visit without passports are 
the treaty ports of Tokio, Yokohama, Hivgo, 
Osaka, Hakodate, Niigata and Nagasaki. This 
passport business is wholly useless, except that 
it provides sinecure positions for a few officials 
at Tokio. It is really a serious annoyance to 
visitors, and prevents many from traveling by 
railway through the interior of the country, for 
the obtaining of a passport is an extremely 
tedious affair. 

One is inclined to smile at some of the Jap- 
anese imitations of European customs. The an- 
cient titles of nobility have been mostly abolished, 
however, and modern ones adopted. Count Ito, for 
example, is the Premier of Japan, Prince Taruhito 
Arisugawa is Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
Count Saigo is Minister of the Navy, Marshal 
Count Oyama commands 40,000 Japanese troops. 
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Many of the signs on the shops in the Japan- 
ese cities are very amusing, such as ‘‘ 
Suilder and Mason 
No. 5.”? Another runs thus: ‘ Tailor 
of European Coat.’’? A third, over a street door, 
is: ‘‘An Intelligent Office For hiring both of 
Male and Female servants.’’ A fourth was still 
more curious, if not a little ambiguous at first 
sight : ‘‘ Wheelwrights, Blacksmiths, and Engi- 
neers executed on the shortest notice.”’ 


Carpenter 
Puran Tor, Painter General 


Contra 


In several private houses opportunities were 
permitt d for observing the Japanese appliances 
for cooking. 
habitations. 


There are no chimneys to their 
The fire is kindled 
built of brick, stone or mortar. 


in the stove, 
A hole in the 
top affords room for one kettle or other cooking 
utensil ; and another aperture beneath and open 
to the front receives the fuel, which is princi- 
pally chareoal. Hence, there is no draught of 
air, and the smoke meanders about the room in 
a foul manner, regardless of its deleterious in- 
fluence on the inmates. That visible effluvium 
and those invisible gases, together with the sooty 
exhalations, affect the eyes to such an alarming 
extent that nearly half of those requiring med- 
icai attention were suffering from opthalmia. 

untruthful, 
and, as a rule, cannot be trusted. They are even 
honest than the Chinese. R. Alcock 
notes this characteristic in the Japanese in ‘‘ The 
Capital of the Tycoon,”’ published by Harper «& 
Brothers, New York, 1863, vol. 2, page 213, in 
he SAYS: I am led to the place at the 
head of the list of Japanese vices, this one of 


The Japanese are insincere and 


less Sir 


which 


mendacity, bringing as it does inevitably dishon- 
esty of action. The Japanese traders are accord- 
ingly what might be expected, and rank among 
the most dishonest and tricky of Easterns.”’ 
At Yokohama an old Englishman, who has 
been trading with them more than a quarter of a 


OF THE 


WIKADO. 








BIG BELL AT KIOTO, JAPAN, 


BETWEEN 12 AND I4 FEET HIGH AND 11 INCHES THICK. 


century, said : ‘‘ They are infamous cheats, and 
hate foreigners with a vengeance.’’ 

One author says: ‘‘ Chastity and truth are ex- 
We know that 
e generally are fundamentally su- 
perior to them in truthfulness, yet the Japanese 


regard foreig 


ceptional among the Japanese.”’ 


the white 


ers in general as persons of bad 
morals in comparison with themselves. 


theless, the 


Never- 
tablets of our memory retain many 
gorgeously resplendent pictures of modern Japan, 
often reviewed with rapturous delectability, and 
never to be forgotten while the paradise of recol- 
lection remains untarnished, 
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A GERMAN STUDENT DUEL. 


sy COLONEL ALEXANDER E. SWEET. 








Nor very long ago—last year, 
in fact—all Germany was thrown, 
into an uproar by the unusually 
atrocious murder of a civilian 

in the humbler walks of life 
=, by atitled army officer. The 
tragedy occurred in the city 
of Carlsruhe, the capital of 
the grand duchy of Baden, 
where the insolence of the mili- 
tary is even ranker than in Ber- 
lin itself. 

A number of years ago the 
writer of these lines was a stu- 
dent at the Polytechnic School 
of Carlsruhe, and had abundant 
opportunity to observe the be- 
havior of German army officers 
toward civilians in general, and 
Polytechnic students in particu- 
lar. I remember one notable 
instance in which the military washbuckler came 
to grief. Not only was his beauty permanently 
spoiled by a saber cut, but he came very near 
losing his life. 

For several months the relations between the 
students and the officers were about as cordial 
as those which existed between the Montagues 
and the Capulets, as described in ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.”’ If a student bit his thumb at a 
military gentleman, or vice versa, a small-sized 
riot was the immediate result, but the climax 
was reached when, at a masquerade ball, Stu- 
dent Baum, of the Corps Bavaria, disguised ‘as 
Mephisto, clinched with a short, stout harle- 
quin, who happened to be Baron von Holtz, an 
artillery lieutenant. Satan, as is usually the 
case, was the upper dog in the fight, and he took 
advantage of his position to utilize the baron’s 
ears as convenient handles, with which he 
bumped the back of the baronial head on the 
floor with great violence. A demure-looking 
nun, who was also a professional ballet dancer, 
was the immediate cause of the unpleasant epi- 
sode. Her preference for the student was the 
casus belli: 

Next day the four student corps, Saxonia, 
Franconia, Allemania and Bavaria, held a war 
meeting, at which they selected seven of their 
members to meet any seven officers the latter 
might select, and have it out with sabers. The 


reply of the officers was characteristic. They all 
belonged to the nobility, and this military china 
would not lower its dignity by putting itself on 
a level with ordinary civilian crockery. But there 
was still a remedy. Among these military Pooh 
Bahs was one Count Leiningen, who was will- 
ing to humiliate himself to the extent of meeting 
all seven of the students in succession, threaten- 
ing to send them each and all to the tomb of the 
Capulets. 

This Count Leiningen is worthy of special 
notice. He was very tall, over six feet three 
inches, and he had a phenomenally long arm. 
He was an expert with saber, and on that ac- 
count, in a saber duel, with his great reach, an 
ordinary man stood no chance whatever with 
him. For the students to fight him was equiva- 
lent to committing suicide. 

Fortunately, just at this stage of the game, 
the Grand Duke Frederick of Baden (who is still 
alive, and looks like a twin-brother of our late 
James G. Blaine) began to take an interest in 
what was going on. It was intimated, semi-of- 
ficially, to Lieutenant von Holtz that if he did 
not fight a duel at once with Student Baum, and 
cease to involve others in his quarrel, he would 
be dropped from the army list. 

This had the desired effect, and I was an eye- 
witness the next day to one of the most peculiar 
duels that ever occurred. The encounter took 
place in the dancing pavilion of a third-class 
hotel on the Lange Strasse, the leading thorough- 
fare of the city, and resulted in a remarkable 
victory for main strength and awkwardness over 
science. 

On one side of the pavilion were grouped 
Baron von Holtz and his friends. The baron 
was young, short, stout, red-faced, and had a 
large nose, shaped somewhat like a cucumber. 
His second was a grizzly old veteran, with a 
curved nose and bushy eyebrows, whose general 
appearance was suggestive of an old bird of prey. 
There were four or five other officers in their 
uniforms. 

On the other side of the pavilion were the stu- 
dents. Young Baum was tall and athletic. Al- 
though a German, he had black hair and eyes, 
an olive complexion, classic features, and looked 
like an Italian or Spaniard. His second was 


Giessen, Senior of the Franconia, a blond giant 
with an immense red beard, whose face was 
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scarred with slashes from a dozen sch/xger duels. 
Other members of the Carlsruhe corps, with 
their tri-colored caps and ribbons, stood around 
and glanced sternly from time to time at the 
military gentlemen. 

Off to one side was a table, on which was a 
basin of water, a large sponge, and an array of 
surgical implements. No less than three medical 
gentlemen were in attendance, for a duel with 
sabers, unlike many schlager duels, means busi- 
ness every time. 

Giessen took Baum off into a corner of the 
room. 

‘‘Baum, how are you with the saber?’ he 
asked. 

Baum laughed and said, while he was pretty 
fair with the schlager, he knew nothing at all 
about the saber. 

Giessen turned to the window, and looked out 
into the street for several moments. When he 
came back to Baum his voice trembled, 
there were tear-drops on his red beard. 

‘‘Tam sorry for you, Baum, but I am afraid 
that fellow will kill you. These officers all know 
how to fight with the saber. It is too late to 
make any changes now,”’ and for several min- 
utes Giessen was absorbed in thought. Then he 
felt his principal’s right arm. It was as hard as 
arock. ‘‘ Now, Baum,”’ he said, in an impress- 
ive whisper, ‘‘ listen to what I am going to tell 
you. Follow my instructions to the letter, and 
you have a fighting chance. When the word 
is given, climb right on top of him. Pay no at- 


and 
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tention to the rules of fencing. Don’t parry. 
Just slash from right to left as hard and as fast 
as you can. Keep him busy parrying. You are 
stronger and quicker than he is. 


but strike and advance !’’ 


Do nothing 


Just then the grizzly old veteran approached 
the group of students, and suggested that the 
combat After some preliminary con- 
versation the two principals took their positions 
about ten feet apart. They were in their shirt- 
sleeves, armed with basket-hilted sabers, 
with slightly curved blades—most effective and 
dangerous weapons. When the signal, ‘‘ Auf die 
was given, they were to 

‘ther and attack. 

what I told you,’’ whispered 
took his position, sword in hand, 
to the left of Baum. Baum smiled and winked, 
as much as to say: ‘‘ Just watch me !”’ 

* Auf die mensur ! 
later 


hammer blows 


begin. 


and 


. ‘ n9 
mensur _—_—" rhig 


advance on eacl 


termember 
Giessen, as he 


fe rtig J —los y? 
A second Baum was showering sledge- 
at the baron, who, taken by sur- 
prise, began to retreat, followed by Baum, who 
gave him no chance to rally. 

‘* Halt!’ called 
‘¢ Was soll da 
mean ?) interposit 
lowered their we 


the old veteran, wrathfully, 
edeuten?? (What this 
‘his sword. The combatants 


does 


pons. 


Giessen’s face was wreathed with scorn, as he 
tried the temper of h 
the floor. With infinite sarcasm, he replied : 


‘“My dear general, it means your man lacks 


is sword by bending it on 


sand. I was afraid it would be a sprinting 
match. I suggest that we adjourn this fight to 
your drill-ground, which, as it contains several 
hundred acres, will afford you military gentle- 


men better opportunity for strategic movements. 
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Has your man yet recovered his wonderful 
nerve ?”’ 

“This is no way to fight! It is contrary to 
all the rules of fencing !’’ snarled the old fencer. 

‘Do you think your man could stand another 
round ?”’ sneered Giessen. 

“Yes, right off !’ snapped out the old vet- 
eran, and made some remarks to his principal. 
Giessen, too, whispered to Baum : 

‘The next round will settle it. He will stick 
next time. Hit a little quicker. He is going to 
try and hit back.”’ 

a Auf die mensur !—fe rtig fog f? 

Again Baum hurled himself on his antagonist, 
dealing tremendous blows, but the baron stood 


began high up on the side of the head, above the 
ear, extended, an inch wide, to the corner of the 
eye, thence through the left cheek, through the 
large nose, and into the right cheek. My recol- 
lection is that it took twenty stitches to sew up 
the wound after the arteries had been ligated. 
Giessen, sword in hand, walked over to the 
group around the wounded man, with whom the 
doctors were busy, and made a very serious effort 
to look sorry. It was a dismal failure. — Tri- 
umphal joy was written all over his face. Then 
he came over to Baum, who was resuming his 
vest and coat, patted him on the back, hugged, 
and, I believe, he even kissed him, murmuring : 
** Baeumchen ’’ (dear little Baum!) ‘ thou 





A PAUSE IN 


his ground. He knew his opponent’s tactics 
and profited by it. He deftly parried Baum’s 
slash, and gave him in return a back-handed cut 
that made my blood run cold. Had it been 
sharp it would have been all over with Baum ; 
but, fortunately, it was a flat or glancing blow. 
It cut Baum’s shirt into ribbons from the left 
shoulder to the right hip, bruising, but not cut- 
ting, the flesh. It was the last blow the baron 
struck in that duel, for Baum’s return blow 
smote him fair and square on the head. With a 
shriek of pain he reeled backward, his saber fall- 
ing from his nerveless grasp. He had fainted 
away, and, no wonder, for blood was spurting 
from severed arteries, among them the temporal 
artery on the left side of his head. The cut 


THE COMBAT. 


hast done well. I couldn’t have done it better 
myself. I only wish they had that long Prince 
Leiningen here, sol could get a whack at him. 
Baeumchen, give me another kiss, famoser Kerl !’ 

Then the blond giant went over to the group 
of discomfited officers. With intense sarcasm, 
and, in a pleading voice, he tried to coax them 
into another duel. He said : 

‘*T suppose, gentlemen, there will not be an- 
other round as far as the baron is concerned, but 
possibly some one of you may feel aggrieved at 
some remark that I have made in this connec- 
tion. If any such there are among you, now is 
the golden opportunity. I will take pleasure in 
repeating these remarks if it will possibly result 
in another fight. Such a chance as this may 
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not occur again in a long time. The doctors will 
soon be through with our unfortunate young 
friend, and I pledge myself to furnish them with 
another subject, if I am given half a chance. 
Be so kind as to let me carve up one of you on 
this auspicious occasion !”’ 

The officers scowled, but showed no disposi- 
tion to assist Giessen in making the occasion any 
more memorable than it was already. The only 
one who showed much grit was the old veteran, 


possibly a survivor of the Napoleonic era. He 
snapped his eyes at Giessen, very much after the 
manner of a Skye terrier, and was about to 
come to Giessen’s rescue, when he was sur- 
rounded and dissuaded by the other officers, 
who reminded him that the Grand Duke had in- 


Holtz 
and Student Baum was to settle the whole ques- 
tion. But for that there would have been three 
or four more saber duels, then and there. 


timated that the duel between Baron von 


The students, headed by Giessen, repaired to 
he kneipe of the Bavaria, and it took them until 
daylight next morning to get through celebrating 
the victory over the military. All the students 
at the fight were arrested. Baum was impris- 
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Look not upon me, for thine eyes are 
*** And kilt the innocent gazer wit! 


Hr was expected that night at Dunglora. 
So it was generally rumored among the village 
dlers, who might be seen flitting from one point 
to another in apparent pursuit of nothing in par- 
ticular. In fact, if you stood at the end of one 
of the short, sleepy streets and looked down it, 
the forms of these nomadic citizens were certain 
to loom up in the distance, and to remind you 
with their lazy, uncertain movements, now lean- 
ing against a door-post, now standing solitary at 
a corner, and presently starting on again to meet 
and momentarily pause in conversation with a 
passing brother—as seen through the hazy golden 
light of these autumn afternoons, of belated sum- 
mer inser ts on a westward window-pane. 

Like th 


ever present, seeming, as a social element, quite 


poor, these ubiquitous drones were 


in accord with the pervading quiet laziness and 


monotony of Dunglora life. And yet, even for 


those not attached to it by force of birth and tra- 
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oned for a month in the fortress of Rasstadt, 
along with Giessen. The rest of us escaped with 
The only officer arrested was the 
unfortunate baron 
for the same ri 
English shoot 

H 


not knowing | 


a reprimand 
[ presume he was arrested 
ason that Voltaire gave for the 
\dmiral Blythe—to encourage 
the rest. ertainly deserved something for 
w to fence better. His sentence 
was that he 
As 
for at least six 
not lacking it 


mfined to his quarters for three 
weeks, s wound must have laid him up 
the element of humor was 


the military court that passed on 


vee ks, 


his case, 
A few years ago 


Germany, § 


i friend of mine, who visited 
several evenings at the Officers’ 
Casino, at ¢ sruhe. He remembers being in- 
troduced t short, stout colonel of artillery, 
with a scar as broad 
face, who was none other than Baron von Holtz. 
| his course at Carlsruhe. He after- 
ward joined army himself, and was killed 
charging the French at the Battle of Gravelotte. 
As for the 
of the 
up her heels 


as a table-knife across his 
Baum finis} 
let dancer who was the immediate 


uel, she probably is still kicking 
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rugged corner of northwest- 
ts familiar ‘charms. There were 
hes of wild, heathy moorland, the 
the blue waves of the wide 
t brought the breath of the Atlantic, 
some of its grandeur, more than 

s from the open Sea. 
it was authoritatively stated that 
that night. Nobody thought it 
refer to him more specifically than 
t though that indefinite indication 
n enough for those in Dunglora, it 

will not satisfy the reader. 
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of Dunglora was theirs, besides many thousands 
of acres of grassy uplands and prosperous farms, 
held by a numerous tenaniry, and a sweeping 
domain of mountain moor and stream, prized by 
sportsmen for its privileges. To-day old Sir 
James Clive lay dead in the manor house at the 
Chase. He had lived to such an age that the 
people had begun to think him immortal, and, 
when the end came, not far from the one-hun- 
dredth milestone of his life, they experienced a 
kind of mild shock.- As he had had no issue by 
his second marriage, though wedded for over half 
a century, the sole heir to his possessions was an 
only son by a former wife. This son had never 
been in Ireland—at least, in this part of it, but 
was expected to arrive that evening at Dun- 
glora. In short, ‘‘he’’ was the new owner of 
Clive Chase. 

It was not known what he would do on his 
arrival, for the family residence was not vacant. 
It was still’ occupied by the widow of the late 
owner, an aged woman who had survived her 
mental faculties, and lingered out her days in a 
secluded suite of rooms. So it happened that 
considerable speculation was indulged in, around 
the inn and elsewhere, as to the probable inten- 
tions of this mysterious ‘‘ he.”’ 

‘*Aw doubt he’ll be a good sportsman, any- 
way,’’ said ‘‘ Francy’’ Gallagher, in his sharp 
North of Ireland twang. ‘‘ Aff he isn’t, he wun’t 
be much of a Clive. Auld Sir James wuz a rare 
man to course. They dogs 0’ mine knows that.’’ 

Gallagher was celebrated in Dunglora as a man 
of marked individuality. His business was bak- 
ing, and his weakness, grayhounds; of which 
breed he had several fine specimens which af- 
forded him the one recreation he cared for— 
coursing hares in the season on some breezy 
hillside. . 

‘‘Yuss,’’ responded John Ramsay, the land- 
lord of the Clive Arms inn. ‘‘ He ought t? be a 
sportsman, aff he’s a Clive, sure enough, but the 
first thing wu’ll want t? know is whether huz 
gawn t’ stay wuth us or not.”’ 

At this moment one or two of the ubiquitous 
village drones reached the inn-door with the ru- 
mor that the carriage from Clive Chase, dis- 
patched earlier in the day to the nearest railway 
station, fifteen miles distant from Dunglora, was 
just entering the village and apparently making 
for the inn. This news ended the conversation 
between Francy Gallagher and John Ramsay. It 
was unexpected news—that part of it which related 
to the new-comer patronizing the inn, for it had 
naturally been concluded that he would go first 
to the Chase. So the landlord retired to give 


some instructions to his subordinates. Just as 
he returned, the sound of rapidly moving wheels 
came from the street, and, on reaching the door, 
John Ramsay found himself in time to greet the 
new lord of the manor. 

‘“Welcome to Dunglora, sir. All our people 
are grieved t’ lose Sir James, that’s been among 
us all these years, but we hope you'll stay as 
long wuth us uz he did, and like us as wull, too, 
Sir—Sir 





The landlord hesitated, not knowing his guest’s 
Christian name, and, therefore, not being a 
Frenchman, unable to adopt a convenient Gallic 
alternative by referring to the baronet as ‘‘ Sir’’ 
Clive. 

‘*Sir Crofton,’’ responded ‘‘ he’’—henceforth 
to be no longer known in Dunglora by that 
mysterious personal pronoun—readily perceiving 
the landlord’s perplexity, and desirous of reliev- 
ingit. ‘‘Sir Crofton Clive. At your service, Mr. 
Ramsay, and also at that of all my good friends 
in Dunglora, for such, I trust, we shall prove to 
one another.”’ 

Then the landlord bowed Sir Crofton into the 
inn parlor. This room had few characteristics 
worthy description. It was in no sense the typ- 
ical village inn parlor, rendered interesting by 
antiquity, because the Clive Arms was itself a 
comparatively new structure, subsidized by the 
Clive family to stimulate the influx of tourists 
into this picturesque region by furnishing them 
with a comfortable hostelry. But it was com- 
fortable, in the best sense of the word, and Sir 
Crofton Clive appreciated the fact, as he sat be- 
fore the blazing fire that evening interrogating 
the landlord. 

* * ; * * * 

Two days later the aspect of Dunglora was one 
of mingled self-repression and excitement. The 
former was evident in the universally closed 
shutters and drawn blinds, the latter in the con- 
dition of the streets, which, especially in the 
neighborhood of the Clive Arms, were crowded 
with people and all manner of vehicles. All the 
local celebrities, as well as nonentities, from the 
entire countryside, were out in force. Francy 
Gallagher presented an unwonted spectacle by 
appearing in his Sunday clothes and minus his 
dogs. Usually, when daylight revealed him, 
clad in this Sabbath magnificence, the gray- 
hounds were an unfailing feature of the vision. 
This was not Sunday, yet there was Gallagher, 
gorgeous and unattended. The very order of 
nature seemed reversed. 

These unusual proceedings, however, are easily 
accounted for. It was the day of old Sir James 
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Clive’s funeral, an occasion which had pre duced 
a gathering such as even the great “‘ hiring’? fairs 
of the country could not pretend to equal, A 
sturdy, well-to-do lot they were, for the most 
part. The Clive tenantry, largely composed of 
solid ‘‘ Prassbyterian’’ farmers, were reinforced 
by crowds from various parts of the county, in- 
cluding delegations from the towns. Days like 
this come seldom in remote regions like Dun- 
glora, and are only rendered possible by the oc- 
currence of extraordinary events, in which cate- 
gory we must surely number the passing of the 
old chieftain of Clive Chase, almost a centena- 
rian. 

Long before the clans had gathered in the vil- 
lage Sir Crofton Clive had left the inn on foot, 
and started out along the country road in the di- 
rection of the Chase. Since we last saw him he had 
become familiar with the way, and, as he neared 
the end of the long Irish mile that lay between 
the outskirts of the village and the lodge-gates of 
the demesne, he turned into a byroad leading 
through level pastures and scattered clumps of 
woodland. He soon found himself in the shadow 
of a lofty brick wall, bounding on one side of the 
way, for a considerable distance ahead, while on 
the other was an unbroken vista of rich green 
fields and deep, autumn-tinted forest. The wall 
was old, covered with mossy patches, and top- 
ped here and.there with a solitary wall-flower. 
Presently he paused before a large wooden gate 
hung between piers, surmounted with weather- 
stained stone pomegranates, ornaments suggested 
by the fancy of a past generation. Taking a key 
from his pocket, he opened a wicket and passed 
into the ancient garden of Clive Chase. Proba- 
bly he had avoided approaching by the main 
avenue to the front of the house under the im- 
pression that strangers might be arriving for the 
funeral, even at this yet early hour. 

The garden through which Sir Crofton walked 
was of the kind never to be found near resi- 
The paths were bor- 
dered by box-edgings fully two feet high, like 
miniature hedgerows, inclosing the flower-beds, 


dences of modern origin. 


and stretching in long, green lines, pleasantly 
restful to the eve. The parterres thus formed 
were intersected at long intervals by diverging 
paths, sometimes winding circuitously, and in 
other instances describing diagonal lines, thus 
agreeably varying the shape of the flower-beds. 
In some of the circular spaces formed by the 
winding paths groups of giant shrubs created 
shady retreats, and the vista of the long, straight 
walks was frequently lost in a double colonnade 
of stately yews, suggesting arboreal cloisters. 
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Of 

This morning, 
tremely fine, 
than 


the weather was ex- 
he sun’s rays were rather subdued 

and, when occasionally inter- 
slowly moving clouds, left an at- 
mosphere curiously transparent, through which 
distant objects showed with remarkable clearness 
and apparent As Sir Crofton turned 
one path into another, his eye 


though 
otherwis« 


cepted by the 


proximity. 
the corner fr 


caught a glimpse of the white garden temple vis- 
ible through the greenery at this point. Under 
the circular roof the light fell through open 
spaces betwe the supporting pillars, and 
startled Sir Crofton with a strange apparition. 


Framed in masses of red-gold hair, the face of a 
| straight into his. As to the hair, 
nomaly, for the features were un- 


mistakably aged ; 
larly large, w 


woman look« 
it seemed an 
the eyes, though not particu- 
e very expressive, and seemed to 
search his own with a keen, inquiring, specula- 
tive gaze. 

Sir Crofton Clive involuntarily started as he 
looked. There was something not quite earthly— 
perhaps, uncanny —in that unexpected, un-fa- 
miliar, voiceless interrogatory, for such he felt it 
to be. Instinct told him that that steady glance 
meant puzzled inquiry as to his entity and the 
reason of his presence. He turned away his 
head and went on. But the memory remained, 
when he entered the house by way of the 
stone-balustraded terrace that flanked one side 
of it, he went to the library and sent for the land 
steward. 


and, 


That personage happening to be on the prem- 
ises, soon arrived. He was a big Scotchman, 
rs of age, shrewd in countenance 
florid - faced, with 
t under his chin. 


some sixty y 
and character 
whiskers that m« 


gray side- 


‘The funeral is to leave the house at ten 
o'clock, I understand, Mr. Lindsay ?”’ asked Sir 
Crofton. 


‘* Yes, sir, We go fo the auld 
abbey by the estuary road, a distance of about 
a mile. It has always lain to my duty to keep 
the key of the vault, and I will leave here, sir, 
ahead of the funeral itself in order to have the 
vault open an’ rv 


ten o’ clock. 


udy.”’ 

“i By-the-w 
quietly, ‘‘ let 
can hand it t 


Mr. Lindsay,”’ said Sir Crofton, 

e have the key. That is, you 
»me on my return from the abbey. 
I shall come back And—oh, yes, as I 
the garden I thought I saw an old 
Was it——”’ 


here. 
came through 
lady walking there. 
‘* Aw doubt, sir, vou’ll be seeing the auld mis- 
Lady Clive, sir. She’ll be fond of 
ily in the mornin’s this many 


tress herself, 
goin’ out ther 
a year.”’ 
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Sir Crofton looked thoughtful, as he listened, 
and glanced at the floor, as he replied : 

‘Of course the condition of her health will 
prevent her from being able to attend any part 
of the ceremonies, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; she seldom leaves her apartments, 
except to walk a little in the garden. Aw doubt, 
indeed, if the poor lady comprehends the sad 
truth that she’s alone in the warld the day.”’ 

The interview ended, and, as the steward re- 
tired from the scene, he began to wonder to him- 
self what reason the new owner of Clive Chase 
could have for wanting the key of the vault in the 
old abbey. The request was one unique in Mr. 
Lindsay’s experience, nor was it his habit of 
mind to see or hear anything to which he was 
not accustomed without seeking to fathom the 
meaning. 

* * * * * * 

Two either side of the wide 
steps of the mansion at Clive Chase, are stand- 


mutes, one on 
ing, robed in that excessive sombreness charac- 
teristic of the funeral mute—an adjunct of 
distinguished obsequies less common in late 
years than formerly. Their white linen scarfs 
and hatbands—which, like the mutes, are rap- 
idly becoming traditions—increase the effect of 
the sable trappings. Solemn and black they 
stand, like sentimels of death, each holding in 
the right hand a tall hatchment. Just be- 
neath, on the spacious sweep of graveled drive, 
turns and slowly moves in 
stream of carriages. 


line an endless 
A moment earlier, and we 
might have seen the body borne down to the 
hearse, step by step, between those sombre sen- 
tinels. A distinguished, as well as representa- 
tive, gathering will follow it to the vault in the 
abbey. hours 
earlier in the street of Dunglora has been swelled 
by representatives of the county families, among 
them connections of the dead baronet and his 
widow. By these the policy of Sir Crofton, in 
declining all invitations to become their guest, 
None of 
them bore the name of Clive, the nearest relative 


The contingent we saw some 


had been thought somewhat strange. 


being a Captain Fenton, son of an only sister of 
Sir James. He occupied the carriage with the 
heir. 

Through the park to the high road the proces- 
sion went, a sight impossible to witness without 
serious’ thoughts. At the elms and 


oaks, standing in closer groups, obscured sec- 


intervals 


tions of the line, but its perpetual movement 
was ever visible here and there under the au- 
tumn foliage of the grand trees. Every mourner 
wore a broad white linen scarf across his coat in 
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addition to a hatband of the same material, 
which strikingly contrasted with the greens and 
golden reds of the changing leaves. It was sol- 
emn to see this silent concourse following to the 
grave one dead man ; it was doubly so from the 
surroundings, where Nature, in accord with hu- 
manity, added her tribute of calm, disturbed 
only by dreamy sounds that seemed to intensify 
the pervading stillness. 

The road to the abbey lay on high ground, 
below which the estuary swept ‘‘a bowery 
its blue expanse bound on the further 
side by purple mountains. <A quiet highway, 
where the traveler meets but few fellow-wayfarers 
and passes no habitations. This day it boasted 
a traffic unknown since the father of the man 
they bore along it to his tomb had taken a simi- 
lar journey. At length the procession, turning 
to the left, entered a grass-grown lane, which, 
after one or two windings, gave entrance to the 
churchyard. The grass is nearly waist-deep in 
the neglected precincts of Killarda Abbey, and 
any one who goes there to reach the ruined nave 
must wade through its waving sea. In the still 
almost perfect chancel wall a glorious cruciform 
window, reaching nearly to the roof—or where 
the roof once was—rises in matchless majesty. 
Near the top, where the wall has partly fallen 
away on either side, the tracery of the window, 
intact in every part, is outlined against the land- 
scape, framed in the blue of sky and water and 
the wealth of woodland. At right angles to the 
window, in the ruined nave wall, half hidden by 
vagrant ivy, is an iron door. Seldom is the 
threshold of this gloomy postern crossed by the 
world that lives; its echoless interior had not 
seen the light of day for more than fifty years, 
when the man who had then been lord of Clive 
Chase gave up all—his broad lands and yeoman 
tenantry —to go down to darkness and dust. 
The steward, Mr. Lindsay, had told Sir Crofton 
of this, that there had not been a funeral in the 
Clive vault since the death of Sir James’s father, 
fifty years before. 


shore,”’ 


As Sir Crofton Clive now stood in front of the 
open vault, he remembered the steward’s words, 
and a strange feeling came over him. Here was 
he, the third in line of succession from that day 
to this; and how long before his turn should 
come? Where was death’s victory? Truly, he 
thought, it was indeed here, in this ruined ab- 
bey, and a-very substantial one it seemed to be. 
At the last funeral there had been just such a 
gathering as at this, but Death 


made havoe 


among those who composed it, and his reaper 
would be quite as keenly felt by those now present. 























**SIR CROFTON CLIVE INVOLUNTARILY STARTED AS HE LOOKED.”’ 
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They were a goodly company, one not often en- 
tertained in these modern degenerate days by 
old Killarda Abbey. In the foreground Sir 
Crofton, supported by his kinsman, Captain Fen- 
ton, and the other relatives of the Clive family, 
and backed by the great mass of mourners, 
heard the words read, and watched the iron 
door swing groaning to upon the last of old Sir 
James. 

The assemblage gradually broke up into iso- 
lated groups, scattered within and about the 
ruins, or slowly dispersed in small detachments 
to wander off in carriages, on horseback or on 
foot, around the curves of the lane toward the 
high road. Among the last to leave the place 
were Captain Fenton and Sir Crofton Clive. The 
latter, urged by his relative to accompany him 
home, again excused himself. He must, he 
said, return to the Chase, having some urgent 
business with the land steward. But he would 
drive over to Captain Fenton’s to-morrow. 

The new owner returned to the lonely atmos- 
phere of the Chase. Unusually sombre was the 
old house on this late autumn afternoon ; from 
the small, square panes of the great windows 
fell a wintry light, dull, subdued, in which the 
heavy hangings and the time-stained carvings of 
the woodwork loomed gauntly through the long 
vistas of corridor and gallery, as though their 
size and grotesqueness, under the spell of some 
enchanter, had been magically, strangely exag- 
gerated. 

Sir Crofton Clive passed with faintly echoing 
footsteps along the broad main hall, with its un- 
tenanted suits of ancient armor, its barbaric or- 
naments of deers’ antlers, and its occasional 
pictures. Ascending the wide staircase, guarded 
by low, massive banisters, he went on to a dis- 
tant part of the house, turning at last from the 
corridor into a pleasant chamber. The tall, 
deep window at the further end, with church- 
like frame and sashes of gray stone, overlooked 
the quaint garden where the white dome and 
pillars of the Greek temple showed beyond the 
intervening glimpses of greenery and old-fash- 
ioned flower-beds. The room was just what its 
name implied—an easy-going snuggery, wherein 
old Sir James used to transact little matters of 
business, correspondence, or interviews with the 
steward. It had been known as ‘“‘ the study.”’ 
Evidently here the late master had gathered his 
keepsakes, his little cherished belongings, his 
lares and penates. There hung a pair of antique 
silver-mounted pistols, here a favorite hunting 
crop, a fishing rod, a colored print showing some 


phase of field sport. In the centre of the room 
was an old-fashioned escritoire of oak, carved 
curiously, and suggestive of all sorts of odd con- 
ceits in the way of secret drawers and such like 
repositories. This Sir Crofton opened, and next 
threw himself into a low, roomy, comfortable 
chair which stood before it. Then he began to 
examine a little ivory miniature he drew from a 
white envelope—a genuine specimen of eigh- 
teenth century style, framed in gold and fas- 
tened at the top after the fashion known to deal- 
ers as the ‘‘ bow-knot.’’ Oddly enough the face 
in the miniature was exactly the same as that he 
had caught a glimpse of in the garden temple on 
the day after his arrival ; and, as he fingered the 
trinket, his eyes wandered toward the window— 
with its view of the temple—until they finally 
rested upon the latter. 

Sir Crofton could almost hear the ticking of 
his watch, so complete was the silence, until sud- 
denly a fitful gust of wind without bore against 
the window a few russet leaves, which fluttered 
slowly down to the broad stone sill. His reverie 
was broken, and his glance, recalled from con- 
templation of the garden view, turned to the 
wall behind him. Above the open fireplace 
hung asmall oval oil-painting he had not no- 
ticed before. He was surprised to see that this 
was still another counterfeit presentment of those 
features which, in the flesh and in the miniature 
in his hand, had so haunted him within the last 
few days. 





The two portraits, however, considered along 
with the living original itself, conveyed the im- 
pression of three distinct periods of life. In the 
miniature one saw a girl, perhaps eighteen years 
old, fair, fresh, innocent, as such a maiden 
should be, and giving promise of maturing into 
womanly beauty. In the oval picture on the 
wall that promise was generously fulfilled, and 
the maiden had blossomed into the handsome 
matron. The face that had gazed on Sir Crofton 
from the garden temple—the third and last edi- 
tion—was, in a way, the most remarkable. In 
it the girlish grace, the splendor of womanhood, 
and the dignity of age were strangely and inde- 
scribably mingled, making one composite por- 
trait in its incongruous setting of red-gold hair. 
Above all, its same wonderful expressive eyes 
were, like the hair, unmistakably evident in 
each of the three faces. 

‘*So here,’’ said Sir Crofton, slowly, ‘‘is the so- 
lution of the mystery of this miniature which, so 
many years ago, found its way into my possession, 
without one word of written explanation to enable 
me to guess whose portrait it was, or whence it 
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came. I was living in Rome at the time, and it ar- 
rived by mail, inclosed, within the package, in this 
white envelope. My father must have sent it to 
me—knowing I had never seen her—and either 
intentionally did not write, or else the letter 
It was, then, the portrait of his 
wife, of the woman who supplanted——”’ 

His voice abruptly ceased, for, from the wall 
behind him, came a faint twanging sound, 


miscarried. 


as ot 
the snapping of the strings of an old violin. The 
next moment, as he turned sharply round in his 
chair, the oval portrait leaned forward from its 
fastenings and fell, face downward, upon the 
tiger-skin rug at his feet. 

Whether Sir Crofton Clive was a fatalist, or, 
perhaps, something of a slave to superstitious 
imaginings, no one can now tell, unless his is 
the power of piercing the veil that obscures the 
hereafter from our ken. But Sir Crofton’s fea- 
tures were ghastly white, and his hand shook 
with a sudden tremor as he replaced the ivory 
miniature within its white envelope and locked 
up the old escritoire. It was almost dusk when 
he at last left the room, but enough light lin- 
gered to reveal the fallen portrait still lying on 
the floor, the worn-out, broken catgut by which 
it had hung for years trailing across its up- 
turned back. 

For Sir Crofton had not touched it. 


It is nearly eleven o’clock, bright moonlight, 
one of those very early October nights that are 
not even chilly ; 
and 
In 


Abbey Sir Crofton Clive’s figure is readily recog- 


reminiscent, rather, of recent 
windless as a belt in the 
the grassy nave of ruined Killarda 


summer, calm 


tropics. 
nizable. For the brilliant moon beams through 
the tracery of the tall chancel window, bringing 
into clear relief the surpassing grace of the for- 
gotten sculptor’s art, and shining full on the 
features of the new baronet, who has approached 
the vault 
tion on the door are plainly distinguishable : 


in the wall. The motto and inscrip- 


CLIVE 
OF 
CLIVE CHASE. 


Cotite Que Coiite. 


Taking a key from his pocket, Sir Crofton in- 
serted it in the lock, paused a moment and 
turned How still it the 
figure of the man himself seemed motionless as 


around. was ! Even 


marble. A path of moonlight crossed the un- 
rippled estuary. 
‘**¢From yon hoar hills to this umbrageous 
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strand.’ What a curious legend is that old Lind- 


lay about this Abbey of Killarda. 
That nine hundred years ago, when the abbey 
was rich and ipied by the Franciscan monks 
who founded it, a 


say told me t 


band of northern buccaneers 
sailed up this estuary in search of spoil. They 
landed here, robbed the monks; but, before tak- 
ing their departure, in some mocking spirit of 
imbed the belfry, removed the 
| of the abbey, and carried it off 
But before dawn the weight of 


bravado the 
fine musical] 
to their shij 
the bell, 
their craft 
hands were 


Ww | mysteriously increased, sunk 
middle of the estuary, and all 
ned. Retribution for their act 
of sacrilege! And ever since, on each anniver- 
sary of the st 
crated tongu 
though it lies w 
they say, its 1 
Sir Crofton s 
legend of K 


ig of the abbey bell, its conse- 
vs the hour at midnight. Deep 
ler the water, to all Dunglora, 
llow tones are audible.’’ 

ehed as he recited to himself the 
rda Abbey. Then he turned the 
ult door, and, exerting all his 
t toward him. It swung heavily 
melancholy, sonorous creak, a 
A bar of moon- 


key in the 
strength, drew 
outward with 
weird sound 
light fell instar 
revealing al 


that silent scene. 
tly across the inside of the vault, 
iken coffin on iron trestles of an- 


cient, ornate design. On either side, laid in open 
shelves, were other coffins. Under the great 


ich formed the centre of the floor, 
ns of Clives slept in a species of 
An unwritten 
ily provided for the reception of 
upper vault until the shelves, as 
trestles being occupied, it should 


square stone w!] 
past generat 
catacomb reached by stone steps. 
law in this f 
bodies in th 
well as the iz 
become necessary to remove one body below. 
When this was done, the coffin on the trestles— 
always the latest ¢ omer—was lifted to the vacant 


place on the shelf, thus leaving the former recep- 


tacle free to receive another guest. 
All this had been explained to Sir Crofton by 
the steward Lindsay, in the tourse of general 


conversation anent the funeral. 

‘So,’’ said he, musingly, ‘‘I am to be the 
or at this Barmecide feast. This 
will be mine, to lie in grisly 
displaced by the next ghastly 


next guest of hor 
fantastic trest 
state until I am 
reveler !’’ 

He turned his face to the moonlight and gazed 
tall grass and ruined walls. 
ked pale and worn. 

His next move was to take from the inside 
pocket of his coat a white envelope. This he 
laid on the coffin, over which he bent to read 
the inscription on the shining shield, appearing 
to study it with curious interest. 


earnestly out at the 
His features | 
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The universal silence that comes with the long 
hours between midnight and dawn, even to great 
cities that roar by day, is reigning over Clive 
Chase. However impressive this stillness be in 
the city, it cannot compare with its rural coun- 
terpart. Such hours in towns but intimate a 
trance, a sleeping ; among trees and fields they 
suggest a sphere whence life has gone. Here, 
to-night, in all this wide park and great man- 
sion, is no evidence of life or movement save in 
one place. 

Two tall candles, in two taller candlesticks, 
make gloom yet gloomier within the great dining 
room, The sombreness of oak—oak turned black 
by age in wainscot, door and furniture — invest 
the place with dignity ; not a cheerful dignity, 
but a stateliness as of the great sable plumes 
upon a hearse. The inky oaken sideboard gleams 
here and there with a cold, white flash of silver, 
reflecting the distant light of the candles. On 
the lofty walls hang pictures—some old portraits, 
others more modern, but each a link between 
past and present generations of-the Clive race. 
In the case of these the candle-light, too remote 
and concentrated to illuminate the canvas, pro- 
duces a dim, indistinct effect of heavy gilded 
frames, though in one or two instances a half 
ghostly glimpse of human features-—a vanished 
artist’s conception of some dead-and-gone Clive, 
long lying in Killarda Abbey, the dust upon his 
face—is visible in the uncertain light. Ghostly, 
too, is the effect of the large, heavy articles of 
furniture. Sometimes grotesquely carved, and 
in every case old-fashioned and oddly shaped, 
each piece, whether chair, armchair, cabinet, 
cither creates dark, mysterious recesses, or looms 
up within their depths like warning or accusing 
phantoms. 

Such, at least, was the influence his surrotind- 
ings yielded over the solitary occupant of the 
apartment. A morbid fancy, surely, when one 
remembers that this dining-room at Clive Chase 
had, many a score of times, resounded to the 
mirth and song of the largest, jolliest compa- 
nies ever gathered under one hospitable roof in 
the county. Yet it was not a picture sug- 
gestive of revelry—that of Sir Crofton Clive, 
seated moodily by the grand oak table. Beside 
him stood the two antique silver candlesticks, 
whose lights were mirrored in its dark gleam. 
How often that same board had reflected long 
rows of light from many candelabra, which, in 
their turn, shot ruby rays through sparkling 
glasses, and lit up the gay features of the feast- 
ers! The contrast between then and now was 
almost startling. This dreary figure in its au- 


reole of light cast by two lone candles, looked 
strangely weird against its dusky background. 
A lonely vigil, ill in keeping with the merry 
memories of the scene! 

Rising from the table, Sir Crofton took one of 
the candlesticks and approached the further end 
of the room. Here, set in the wainscoting, was 
a life-size portrait of the late owner of the Chase. 
It was of the kind known as three-quarters 
length, and depicted the dead Sir James Clive 
in the orthodox costume of the modern fox- 
hunter, scarlet coat, white breeches, crop and 
all. He had been a comparatively young man at 
the time this picture was painted. There were 
no hounds in the region of Clive Chase, al- 
though meets were held in the adjacent county, 
and the portrait referred to an epoch in Sir 
James’s career when he had heen wont to make 
frequent sojourns in the English hunting shires. 
Pausing before the gay-looking huntsman —a 
brilliant vision in the funereal, deep oak panel- 
ing, Sir Crofton seized an antique brass knob, 
and drew out from the wainscot a little brazen 
tray, upon which he set the candle. Thus 
placed, the light just served to illume the face of 
the picture. 

Returning to his seat at the table, Sir Crofton 
took from his pocket a small, neat revolver, 
which he laid before him beside the solitary 
candle. The appearance of the room was now 
more ghostly than ever. At the table once more 
sat a solitary figure in its little patch of light, 
and at the dim end of the long room, the 
gleam of the candle on the bracket distinctly 
showed a human face, mystically protruding 
from the darkness. 

‘¢ The sacriligious Northmen who stole the bell 
froy: Killarda Albey,’’ said Sir Crofton, slowly, 
referring to the legend already mentioned, ‘‘ were 
sunk in the estuary for their pains. “ And so, 
ever since on the anniversary of the crime, the 
bell sounds the hour of midnight from beneath 
the water. But this is not the time of year it 
happened. It was summer, Mr. Lindsay told 
me. And yet I can’t get the legend out of my 
head. The fancy holds me so that I can hear a 
distant bell sounding twelve o’clock. Why, it’s 
long past that hour! To-morrow I shall leave 
this place forever, and, though the secret lies 
there on his coffin in the vault, where I left it to- 
night, not one of them shall know where to find 
it until—until—the man that shall take my 
place and lands and title, when the law decrees 
that I am legally dead through absence — is 
called to his last account and borne through that 
iron door. But, oh !—the revenge! It will be 
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vears before they can proclaim me dead, and all 
that time their greedy hands will vainly clutch 
at possession, while under their very noses, did 
they but know it, in the gloomy vault at Kil- 
larda Abbey, lies the evidence that would give 


them all.”’ 

The faint smile that accompanied these words 
soon gave place to a haggard, apprehensive look. 

‘¢Mr. Lindsay must have been wrong in his 
dates. I know I hear the bell those good Fran- 
ciscans lost, striking twelve from its watery bed 
in the estuary. Ah, there it goes! One !—two! 
What mellow tones! Clang, boom, clang! How 
nobly it must have sounded from the belfry, as 
the pious monks, hundreds of years ago, arose at 
midnight to its summons to bend in prayer. 
Clang, ! Now it fainter, 
louder, on my ear—not on my ear—no, but in 
my brain, in my soul! It is ringing the defeat 
of my enemies—a clamorous crash of joy bells !”’ 

Seizing the revolver from the table Sir Crofton 
Clive, with trembling hand and delirious eye, 
aimed it at the mysterious face that showed be- 
side the brazen bracket where he had placed the 
other candle. But his aim was not sure. The 
shot rang out, the bullet sped down the room ; 
but, instead of entering the canvas where the 
face was painted, it struck close by the picture 
frame. 


clang comes now 


Then something ghastly happened. The wain- 
scot panel on which was fixed the picture, swung 
outward, slowly, noiselessly, the painted hunts- 
From 
the aperture blew a sudden draught, guttering 


man thus disappearing as by magic. 


the candle on the bracket, but the flame recoy- 
ering, shone steadily on another face. 

Sir Crofton rose to his feet, aghast! The 
smoking pistol in his right hand fell clattering 
on the polished floor. There, looking direct into 
his own, were the same speculative, inquiring 
eyes—keen eyes’ in an aged face, framed in in- 
congruous masses of red-gold hair—which he 
had seen gazing at him yesterday morning from 
the temple in the garden of Clive Chase! Spirit 
of He knew 
which, for nerve and brain alike failed him, as 
he now saw a crimson streak trickle slowly down 
that pallid face! He gasped ; tried vainly to 
recover his breath, then, with a choking rattle in 
his throat, fell heavily on the floor. 


srace or goblin damned? 


not 


When the servants at Clive Chase that night 
alarmed the constabulary in the little police bar- 
rack of Dunglora, the sergeant in charge returned 
with them to the mansion, and succeeded in es- 
tablishing certain facts. Sir Crofton Clive was 
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dead—from apoplexy, as the doctor afterward 


said ; old Lady Clive, who was a somnambulist 


as well as we inded, was dying from a pistol- 
shot in her for id ; 

ber in the revolver that lay beside the body of 
Sir Crofton ; Lady Clive, familiar with all the 


secret passages and 


there was one empty cham- 


similar mysteries of the man- 
sion, had app 
the se 
panel door tl 
behind the h 
spring of this 
through whic! 


ntly wandered from her boudoir 

stairs that led from it to the 
t gave access to the dining room 

portrait ; beside the hidden 
panel found a hole, 
the bullet had evidently passed 
Lady Clive’s forehead ; the bul- 
‘, had released the secret spring, 
, with its picture, to swing open 
just as it was found. 

As to who had actually fired the shot, and 
what possible reason had prompted it, seemed 
likely to remain forever a mystery ; but the pre- 
sumptive evidence that it had been fired by Sir 
Crofton Clive was somewhat strengthened when 
the white envelope the latter had deposited by 
night in the 1 
Sir Croft 


down 


door was 


before lodging 
let, in peneti 


causing the p: 


ult at Killarda Abbey was discov- 
ered, m’s purpose of disappearing from 
the ken of his relatives, forcing them to wait a 
number of years before they could assume that 
ad—even while he had left all 
they needed ‘‘just under their 
he had said, but in such a hiding 
place that it might as well have been buried in 
the bowels of the 


he was legally de 
the 


noses,”’ 


evidence 


as 


earth—was fated to come to 
naught. 
Within a we 
tragedy, wer 
the double buri 
unlocked the 


k the victims of the unexplained 
Killarda. before 
| Mr. Lindsay, the land-steward, 
ult to direct the removal of two 
ippet chamber to the catacombs 


orne to Soon 


coffins from 
As 
tenanted, this 


below. trestle and upper shelves were 
is essential to the reception of 
The old Scotchman needed all 
ind coolness to enable him to 
voluntary exclamation when he 
saw the white envelope that lay on the silver 
plate of Sir James Clive’s coffin. 
mind in whicl 


the newcomers 
his native ner 
suppress an 


His was not a 
imagination or speculations con- 
cerning the supernatural held much sway or 
were readily indulged ; yet the inexplicable pres- 
ence of this object for the moment startled him. 
Force of character, however, quickly reasserted 
itself, and, wi rapid movement, he placed 
the envelope in his pocket before the two serv- 
who stood without, a few 


could 


ants from the Ch: 
paces behind him, 
back to the house 
request for th: 


ise, 


see it. 


On his way 


he remembered Sir Crofton’s 
ult key. 
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True to his habitual caution, Mr. Lindsay told 
no one, with the solitary exception of Captain 
Fenton : and between them silence was agreed 
upon. The mere fact of the discovery, however, 
leaked out in spite of their precautions. And 
thus the curiosity of Dunglora’s amateur detect- 
ives was further vainly stimulated, for the mid- 
night horror of the old oak dining-room, and its 
linked mystery of the envelope, have never lost 
their first gruesome fascination for the country 
folk. To this day they form a fruitful topic of 
chimney corner discussion. Even had not death 
stepped in to frustrate Sir Crofton’s scheme, the 
fact that Francy Gallagher, who, returning from 
a belated gathering, had seen the baronet turn 
down the lane to Killarda Abbey, and, finding 
his curiosity stronger than his superstition, had 
followed and witnessed from his hiding place all 
that occurred, would have insured the revelation 
of the secret. For the essential mystery of the 
thing weighed too heavily upon Francy’s mind, 
and, unable to resist the temptation, he unbos- 
omed himself to willing listeners. So even that 
part of Sir Crofton’s plan which aimed at the se- 
cretion of the envelope until the occasion of the 
next funeral was not fulfilled. 

As to the white envelope, this is what it con- 
tained : 

+ Wy Bs Mccomer : 

Iecan hardly style you my successor, for I have 
never been in legal possession of the name or estates 
of Clive. My father, the late Sir James Clive, has 
hitherto been supposed to have married the lady who 
lived with him as his wife for many years, during his 
career in the army, and afterward, when he was liv- 
ing for atime in a remote part of France. It will be 
remembered that there this lady was supposed to have 
died. In reality, her disappearance at this point was 
merely the result of a mutual arrangement. Sir James 
refused to live any longer with my mother, but con- 
sented to bring me to England, and continue to tegard 


me as his legitimate heir. My mother was to agree to 
live in such parts of the continent as would be less 
likely to endanger her recognition. My father was to 
supply her with a liberal income, and each, hence- 
forth, was to be free of the other. 

“The rest is known. Sir James returned to England, 
placed me at school, and then settled down upon his 
estate here in the North of Ireland, where he married. 
I have always been regarded as his legitimate heir. 
Upon my coming of age, however, I received a letter 
from my mother acquainting me with the truth. 1 
interrogated my father, who admitted the facts. He 
urged me to keep the secret, saying that if I acted dis- 
creetly there was nothing to prevent my ultimate suc- 
cession to Clive Chase. There were no suspicions in 
anybody’s mind. Who was ever to arouse them ? 
There seemed nothing for me but consent. I had, 
however, an unconquerable aversion to going to Ireland 
to live with my father and Lady Clive. Sir James 
then agreed to invest a considerable sum in my name, 
and permit me to live where I pleased. My mother 
died a year before Sir James. I came here, for the 
first time, upon his death, but the feeling of deception 
and fancied insecurity will not allow me to remain. I 
want neither Clive Chase nor my father’s title. I have 
enough money, and my mother left me still more. But 
I do not propose to make any formal surrender. I am 
about to go abroad. After a certain number of years 
elapse and I have not been heard from, the heirs can 
declare me legally dead. Toward them, as well as to- 
ward my father, I still feel what I consider is a just 
resentment. Let them wait for their inheritance. Tis 
injustice deprives me of mine. 

‘“‘T leave the white envelope that incloses this where 
it will probably not be found sooner than half a cen- 
tury hence. Mr. Lindsay, the steward, tells me that 
Lady Clive always insisted that she should be buried in 
the open nave of the abbey, not in the vault. She is 
the only direct representative of the Clives remaining 
after my departure. The heirs will get the property 
soon enough. They shall not know the truth until the 
last. Crorton Ciive.”’ 

The white envelope had performed its second 
strange mission, and had made Captain Fenton 
lord of Clive Chase. 
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ANOTHER WOMAN’S EYES. 


By SARAH 


PIATT. 


BeavTiFuL eyes, indeed, beautiful eyes ! 
(He must be growing blind to think them fine! 
If on your wedding-day you had been wise, 
They might have—shed the tears you’ve wrung from mine. 


I only wish they had. 


gut no, no, no; 


I'd rather weep whole seas of bitterest brine 
Then let those beautiful eves—he calls them so— 
Have one sweet tear that he has wrung from mine!) 

















HUNTING 

By FOX 
Kinp Nature, I am sure, did not intend me 
for a sportsman. It is really no fault of my 
both mentally and physically I think I 
am unfitted for sport. Anyhow, I don’t appre- 
ciate its charms, and hate anyone that does. 


Own : 


Besides, most sports are so horribly dangerous. 
I don’t believe that in any other country in the 
civilized world men are expected, as we are here, 
to jeopardize 


their lives and 
limbs, and all 
for the sake of 


so-called amuse- 
ment. Iam al- 
luding particu- 
larly to all sports 
connected with 
Hunt- 
ing and steeple- 
chasing ought'to 
be put down by 
the strong 
of the law! 

Having 


horses. 


arm 


re- 
lieved my mind 
by thus express- 


ing my _ senti- 
ments—and 
anyone can see 
that I am _ not 


lacking in nat- 
ural boldness, 
or I should not 
have dared to 
confess so much 
in print—I will 
just give 
unhappy 
riences in the fol- 
lowing bald, un- 
varnished tale : 
A little 
ago I fell in love with the sweetest, the most— 
But there, I will spare you lover's rhapsodies. 
Suffice it to say that my all too-susceptible 
affections were completely taken captive at a 
church fair, whereat I met my inamorata for 
the first time. I am rather fond of fairs, 
bazars, and suchlike places, and make lots of 
nice little things for them, which look awfully 
pretty on the stalls. Crewel work I am especially 


my 
expe- 


time 


FOR 


RUSSELL. 





**I WAS PRESENTED TO THE OLD MAN 


LOVE. 


strong upon, and 
of it to Mrs. B 
about her sta 


having supplied several pieces 
ara Bluebottle, I naturally hung 
to see how it sold. Whilst doing 


} 


so, she introduced me to the girl in whom I 
thought I re ized my fate. 
Miss Dashwood’s appearance at once subju- 


gated me, IF 
mind all that 


with hazel oh, well, never 


Of course she was perfection in 





my eyes, and it 
was only her 
slight brusquerie, 
which, after all, 
merely amount- 
ed to outspoken- 
ness, that rather 
damped me at 
first. This, how- 
ever, I soon got 
accustomed _ to, 
resolving that, if 
she would ulti- 
mately consent 
to entrust her 
happiness to my 
keeping, I would 
gently induce 
her to put away 
these little 
roughnesses of 
speech, and take 
not to— 
metaphorically 
speaking— tread 


sare 


on people’s 
corns quite so 
cruelly. 
Her first 
servations, I well 
remember, 
caused 


ob- 


me con- 
siderable 

She began : 
All men, I 
I dare say, 
is far away, and you are not 


pain. 
AS A HUNTING ENTHUSIAST.”? 


‘*T suppose you hate being here? 
think, detest being dragged to fairs. 
now, your mind 
blessing us for keeping you away from your 
shooting’? (I shuddered) ‘‘or hunting”’’ (I 
groaned aloud 

With a slightly superior air, in which I in- 
tended to convey that I had an intellect above 
sport, I replied : 
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‘¢TIndeed, Miss Dashwood, you are mistaken ; 
I don’t shoot, and as to hunting * 





‘Ah !’? she broke in, her eyes, glistening. ‘I 
see; you don’t care for shooting, but hunting’s 
your mania. Well, I must say you don’t look 
much like a hunting man”’ (I winced), ‘‘ but, 
nowadays, don’t for much. 
Is there anything on 


appearances 
Hunting’s my mania, too. 
arth to equal it? I don’t think so, anyhow. 
My father, too, has always hunted four days a 
week, and now, at past sixty, he talks of trying 
to get in a bye-day as well.”’ 


or 
£o 


‘ Er—I beg pardon ; a buy day did you say?” 
3ut, before I had exposed my ignorance any fur- 

ther, she broke in with ‘‘ Yes—that’ll make five 
days a week: pretty good that, at his time of 
life!’ Then she added confidentially, for I could 
see that she was beginning to take to me, ‘Is it 
true that some young man—man !”’ she repeated, 
with a gesture of supremest scorn, ‘‘ has actually 
made some of the crewel work for this fair? Mrs. 
Bluebottle told me so; but I can’t believe it, can 
you?’ And if my future welfare had depended 
on it, I could not have told her the truth at that 
moment. 

I next met her walking in the park with her 
father—a hard-headed, red-nosed old boy, with 
a clean-shaved face, high gills, and a neatly- 
folded blue-and-white fogle, into which was fast- 
ened a gold hunting-horn pin. She recognized 
me at once, and, after a greeting from her, I was 
presented to the old man as (ye gods!) a hunt- 
ing enthusiast. 

‘Delighted to meet you!’ quoth Mr. Straw- 
berry Dashwood. ‘ Delighted to meet you ! 
Great hunting man, eh? Well, come down next 
Harkhalloa 
Ever ridden over that country? No? 
Don’t, trou- 


week to our opening meet—the 
Hounds. 
Oh, then you have a treat in store. 
ble about a horse. Can put you up, can put you 
up: early in the season, you know ; later on, 
might be a bit hard up for horseflesh, eh? You 
understand ’’ (I didn’t, in the least), ‘‘ but all 
right now ;’’ and after a few you-know-all-about- 
it kind of remarks to me, we parted with the ar- 
rangement that we should meet that day week at 
Harkaway Manor, whither I was to betake my- 
self for the opening of the hunting season. 

All the intervening time I spent tossed on the 
conflicting tides of love and fear. How could I 
forego the delight of staying with the girl I al- 
ready loved to distraction—or thought I did, at 
all events—how, on the other hand, encounter 
the horrible risks of riding across country and 
with the eye of my charmer upon me, and I my- 
self all unversed in the awful and mysterious 
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rites connected with what Mr. Billy Pringle called 
‘sitting at the jumps’’? I did just what nine 
men out of ten would have done under the cir- 
cumstances—I went to a riding school to try and 
learn. 

Never in my life had I met so brutal a man 
as the riding-master. he was a 
The man actually prod- 
ded me about the arms and chest when I went 
to him, shook his head, and said he thought I 
was ‘fa bit soft.”” What did he mean, I won- 
der? Whatever he thought, he shouldn’t have 
spoken in that sort of contemptuous manner of 
me; it was rude. After again running 
his eye over me, he turned to one of the grooms 
and said, ‘‘ Bring out the rocking-horse, Bill,’’ 
and Bill returned, in two minutes time, with a 
gray, wooden-looking brute that seemed, by its 
appearance, to thoroughly merit the opprobrious 
name bestowed on it. In addition to its other 
peculiarities, it seemed to be very badly up- 
holstered. 


Of course, 
colonel—they all are. 


most 


After the first two lessons—which gave me no 
pleasure at the time, and even less afterward—I 
informed the colonel that I wished the hurdles 
put up, so that I might practice jumping. The 
brute grinned from ear to ear, as he turned to 
give the necessary orders to the men, and then, 
having exchanged the rocking-horse for one with 
a more extended jumping experience, I took him 
at the low hurdles. It would be more correct, 
perhaps, to say that he took me. 

‘* Don’t hang on his head like that, sir!’ the 
colonel shrieked. ‘‘How can any horse jump 
with you a-settin’ on his ears in that fashion ?”’ 
And with the snigger of the spectators, in the 
little gallery at the end, humming in my ears, 
the following two minutes were blank to me, till 
I found myself rising painfully to my feet, with 
my mouth half full of tan. Casting my eyes 
about the school, with rather a wild and confused 
idea of what had happened, I saw my horse be- 
ing caught by a man at the far end, whilst two 
others near me raised the now prostrate hurdles 
from the ground. 


! 


‘‘Oh, try agen, sir! is 


the 
I waved 
him back with as much dignity as I could com- 
mand on the spur of the moment. I said : 
‘*Goaway! No, I will not try again. Now 
I come to think of it, jumping in cold blood is 
always to be deprecated. The whole of this sad- 
You 
ought, with vour experience, to have known bet- 
ter than let me run these blood-curdling risks. 
And I walked, with a cer- 


try agen !’ began 


colonel, approaching me as he spoke. 


ness has been caused by you, colonel. 


Good-day to yvou.”’ 
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tain stateliness, out of the tan-covered arena, ‘‘ put me up,”’ as he phrased it, on a real hunter, 
tripping over the door-mat as I did so. a perfect jumper ; and then all would be well. I 
On thinking over the situation, it struck me should show to great advantage before my fair 
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that this contretemps could have been caused by one, and the ‘‘ good thing,’’ to use sporting lan- 
no fault of mine. Clearly, the animal I bestrode guage, would ‘‘ come off.’’? At the same time, I 
was to blame. No doubt Mr. Dashwood would devoutly trusted that J should not. 
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Nothing could be kinder or more reassuring 
than my reception at Harkaway Manor on the 
night of my arrival. My delightful Theodosia— 
charming all but she 
would talk hunting, which I found rather embar- 


rassing. 


name—was sweetness, 


At dinner, I was unfortunate in getting 
placed next to a hard-riding, fiery-faced old 


squire, who started pumping me at once upon 
my previous experience with hounds. I 
cluded to dodge him. 

‘Know this country at all?’ he grunted, with 
his mouth full of soup. 

“Oh, ves. 
plied, airily. 


con- 


I have just run through it,’’ I re- 


‘‘Get any sport?’ he continued, as he an- 
nexed my bread in mistake for his own. 

**Yes, indeed,”’ I said, as I fondly thought of 
a now long-lost love, with whom I had had a 
desperate flirtation at a fair not ten miles from 
where we then were. 

‘Goin’ over a nice country to-morrow. 
sportin’ bit of country, it is. 
know the place ; 


Nice 
Dare say you 
met there the day poor Jack 
Hardacre got that fall. S’pose you know he’s 
dead—lingered nearly six months first, though. 
Knew he’d die. Told him so, first time I went 
to see him afterward, and continued to tell him 
so right to the end, although his fool of a doctor 


kept saying to him he’d get over it. J knew 
better.’ 
‘* Pleasant man,’’ I thought to myself. Then 


this callous old wretch, eyeing me from top to 
toe, added : 

‘He was just such another built man as you, 
I should say.’’ A slight shudder ran through 


me. ‘‘A long, slack-loined, badly ribbed-up 
one. Ah, they’re the sort that always get badly 


hurt directly they have a bit of a tumble., Let 
"em only just come down, and there they are— 
not worth sweepin’ up with a broom !’ he wound 
up with a gesture of intense disgust, and a wave 
of his arm that carried my champagne-glass into 
my lap. 

It was quite curious to me that next morning 
Miss Dashwood, arrayed in a most bewitching 
habit, came down to breakfast radiant and happy. 
I, on the contrary, experienced a most peculiar 
sensation—a sort of twittering thet affected 
the corners of my mouth, and a something that 
made my throat feel very dry. I had a disineli- 
nation to eat or talk: all I was inclined to do 
was to take frequent small glasses of cherry or 
any other sort of brandy. In turn I left on my 
plate, almost untouched, some game-pie, a piece 
of cold pheasant, a slice of ham, and some 
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hashed venison. I began to think I must really 
be feeling a trifle nervous. 

Then a nice little boy, just home from college, 
observed in a loud tone, and with that charming 
ingenuousness for which his age is always famed: 

‘‘T say, Mr. Craner, you do look in a beastly 
funk !”’ 

‘*How I love you, pretty cherub !’’ I thought 
to myself, as I turned scarlet and felt hot all 
over. How gladly would I have assisted at this 
sweet child’s obsequies at that moment ! 

Soon after, we sallied forth to death or glory ! 

The horses were being led up and down the 
carriage-drive, and I scanned them with an anx- 
ious eye, wondering which monster was to be 
allotted to me. 

With my lack of knowledge of such intricate 
matters, I dared not offer my services to put my 
sweet Theodosia on the back of her capering 
quadruped—a handsome enough creature, of a 
sort of gingery shade of color, almost terra-cotta, 
but possessing a tale of perfectly ridiculous di- 
mensions: it was just like a paint-brush, in- 
stead of the long, drooping kind of thing I ex- 
pected to see. 

A foxy-looking youth, who had been present 
at the overnight dinner, then stepped forward, 
and with his assistance—assistance of which I 
felt most horribly jealous—Miss Dashwood land- 
ed lightly in her saddle, and then walked her 
horse quietly down the drive, at the bottom of 
which were the hounds. 

‘‘That’s your horse, Mr. Craner,’’ said my 
host. ‘‘He’s a bit fresh-—full of beans, you 
know”? (I didn’t know—why on earth don’t 
hunting men speak plain English?), ‘‘ but no 
harm in him. Jump anything, that horse will, 
and, with your weight on his back, he’ll show 
us all the way to-day. Only give him his head 
and you'll have some fun.”’ 

I thought this was highly probable. 

With the utmost caution I approached him 
and received a ‘‘leg up.’’ Unfortunately the ef- 
fort erred on the side of excessive vigor, and, to 
my surprise, I found myself standing on the 
other side of my animal, having performed an 
aerial flight across the top part of him. 
round and tried again. This time I landed all 
right in the saddle. After the stirrup-leathers 
had been taken up and let down again about 
eighteen times, I gathered the reins up altogether 





I came 


—somehow the thong of my crop would get 
mixed up with them, too—and bumped off with 
the others. 


After being introduced—always as a devotee 


of Diana—to some of the principal maniacs of 

















HUNTING 


the hunt, the hounds all ran into some woods 
whilst we stopped outside. I tried to manceuvre 
up to Miss Dashwood, but that confounded foxy 
youth was already in possession of the prize. 
However, I thought, I will wait here, and 
then—— 

At this moment one of the dogs let go a howl, 
and I coneluded he had probably got his leg into 
a steel rat-trap ; directly afterward, however, all 
the rest began howling, too, in chorus, and an 
old fellow with a broken nose turned to me and 
said, in tones of rapt admiration : 

‘*There’s music for you !”’ 

I said, ‘‘ Yes, there’s music for you!’ I 
didn’t in the least know what he meant. | 
could hardly suppose he was indicating the howl- 
ing of the dogs, but yet there was no other sound, 
Then the whole field of idiots came flying up to 
where I was, all in a fearful hurry to get no- 
where in particular. The master got purple in 
the face from excitement, and repeatedly bawled: 
‘‘Hold hard, gentlemen, please! hold hard! 
give ’em time!’’ and then, after a momentary 
delay, we all found ourselves careering down a 
large grass field toward a most forbidding-looking 
stubbly hedge and ditch beyond. My ill-man- 
nered brute of a horse pricked his ears, tore up 
to the obstacle until his head seemed right over 
it, and then, with a hoist of his hindquarters 
that seemed to drive my spinal column right up 
into my brain, he launched himself—and me— 
into space, and, after what felt like an eternity, 
landed safely on the other side ‘‘all standing,’’ but 
with a ‘‘wump”’ that shook me to the centre of 
my innermost recesses. As I punted myself back 


“*T DROPPED GENTLY OVER HIS 
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into the saddle from that part of the animal’s neck 
that I had landed on, I just caught a momentary 
glance of my loved one going gayly along, well 
ooking quite at her ease. Away 


in advance, and 
we tore at headlong pace, hounds streaming along 
not far in front of us, across another field ; then 
my eyes almost started from their sockets as I 
found myself confronted by a post and rails of 
perfectly awful dimensions! ‘‘ Never !’’ I thought 
to myself ; and then a vision of Theodosia flashed 
through my whirling brain. ‘‘ Farewell, farewell ! 
my only love’’ 


t that time) ; ‘Sit may not be! 
I would give my life freely for you, Theodosia ! 
the last drop ol my heart’s blood is yours, but 
business is business ; and, sooner than face that 
awful timber, I will root you out of my heart, 
Thecdosia—aye, though the effort cost me life 
itself !’’ 

With the energy of despair I threw all my 
weight into th ns to try and stop the fiery 
Pegasus, but in vain ; he would have it. Up, up 
we went; I went up a good deal higher than he 
did, but we were over it all right until on the 
landing side | found myself sitting on my horse’s 
head, my hands waving feebly about in space, 
longing for something to catch hold of, and find- 
ing none. Then, without any further struggle, I 
dropped gently over his head and on to my own 
back, whilst my steed, who apparently had not 
pursued the even tenor of his 
way, gradually disappearing, in company with 
the rest of the field, upon the distant horizon. 

I walked home 

Theodosia has since married the foxy youth. 

I don’t hunt now. 
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But one must be refused , 





IT was a lording’s daughter, 
The faire st one of three, 

That liked of her master 

ts well as well might he, To turn them both to gain, 

of the two the trusty knight 


Vore mickle was the pain 
That nothing could be used 


Till looking on an Englishman, For 


a A - . 4 . . 
The fair’st that eye could see, Was wounded with disdain. 


Tler faney fell a-turning. tlas, she could not help if. 
Long was the combat doubtful Thus art with arms conte nding 
That love with love did fight, Was victor of the day, 
To leave the master I reli se, Which hy a gift of learning 
Or kill the gallant knight; Did hear the maid away. 


Then, lullaby, the learned man 


To put in practice either, 
Hath got the lady gay ; 


Alas, wt owas a spite 
Unto the silly damsel. For now my song is ended 








‘‘lr WAS A LORDING’S DAUGHTER.”’ 


(Ascribed to Shakespeare, in William Jaggard’s Edition of * The Passionate Pilgrim,” 15%. Drawn by G. E. Moira 
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A SALUTE, 


FROM THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM VAN DE VELDE, 


A COLLECTION 

IN TWO 

By F. G. 

In the collection of paintings at Chicago, de- 
scribed in the last number of this magazine, are 
two pictures by G. Dou (1613—1675), another 
of Rembrandt's followers, his pupil, the master 
of F. Van Mieris, Schalken and Metsu, and, on 
the whole, the ablest of that company. Of these, 
‘*The Hermit’’ represents an old, bearded man, 
placed just outside the door of his cell and reading 
the Bible, which rests on a rock in front.of him, 
and holding in his left hand on the open pages 
a pair of pincenez, while with his right hand he 
is about to turn over two of the leaves of the 
book. The shattered trunk of a tree is on the 
left of the student, whose expression of thought 
and reverent attention surpasses in that respect 
even the lofty standard of Dou, high as that 
is known to be. ‘*The Hermit’’ is Smith’s, 
No. 84, and has evidently been enlarged, the 
head only having been painted in the first in- 
stance. The hands are marvels of skill, finish 
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and solidity, quite worthy of the head, and were, 
doubtless, painted soon after. Smith says this 
gem was, in 1801, Sold from the collection of 
M. Tronchien for £78; again, with M. Sereville’s 
pictures, sold 1811, for £76 10s. In 1829 it 
belonged to Woodburn, the dealer. It would 
not be dear now at $2,500. Many Dous have 
fetched great prices, and even of old, when pic- 


tures were rarely valued high, such works as this 


were worth princes’ ransoms; thus (¢. 1700) 
the Elector Palatine, John William, gave 30,000 


florins for ‘‘ La Femme Hydropique,’’ that stu- 
pendous piece which, having been 


by Napoleon fr 


** annexed”? 
mm the Royal Gallery at Turi, 


and, in 1815 leemed by the French for the 
sum of 100,000 francs, is now in the Louvre. In 
1830 it was valued at $24,000. The Choiseul 


Dou, called ‘* The Poulterer’s Shop,’’ now in the 
National Gallery (No. 825 and from the Peel 
Collection s sold in 1823 for 1,200 guineas. 
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On the other hand, the exquisite ‘‘ Portrait of 
Himself,’’ by Dou, now No. 192 in the same 
gallery, was, in 1844, bought at the Harman 
Sale for £151 10s. Except that its design much 
‘An Old Schoolmaster Mending a 
an unchallengeable Dou dated 1671, and 
now No. 1,138 in the Dresden Gallery, I know 


resembles 
Pen,’’ 
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owed a good deal to Rembrandt, comes next in 
this group of artists of the same stamp, and is 
represented in the gallery before us by ‘*The 
Glass of Lemonade,’’ where, in a handsome 
apartment, a lady, who is not quite young, is 
seated in a chair and rather nervously holds in 


her left hand a glass goblet containing a liquid 





THE 


FROM THE PAINTING BY G, 


nothing of ‘‘ The Evening School,’’ which is now 
at Chicago, and of which the description seems 
to attest va 
whole scene,’’ the 
master’s finest vein, and can only be fully appre- 


its fineness and genuineness. 
says my authority, ‘‘is in 


ciated when seen under a strong glass.’ 
Another master who, though a pupil of Hals, 


LETTER. 


METSU. 


and the peeling of a lemon, which, while she 
looks at him with some anxiety, a comely young 
He, 


as if he com- 


gentleman is stirring with a silver knife. 
with something like a smile, and 
pletely understood her case, watches his patient 
and has no fear of the effects of his medicine. 
On the other hand, as if to soothe the younger 


























MARKET-DAY 
FROM THE PAINTING BY 
woman’s terror, an elderly widow, who stands 
behind, places one hand on the shoulder of the 
sick person. Although there is a good deal in 
this capital example which suggests the mood 
and manner of Metsu, it is more than probable 
that the ascription of it to Gerard Terburg is cor- 
rect. In all essentials the design resembles that 
of Smith’s No. 8, likewise called ‘‘ The Glass of 
Lemonade,’’ that was engraved with the Choi- 
seul Galley, where, however, a dog and a mon- 
key appear which are notin Mr. Yerkes’s picture. 
Smith mentions a smaller version of the same 
subject as having been sold with the Praolin Col- 
lection, as well as a third version differing in its 
accessories, which in 1831 Woodburn bought for 
100 guineas. Smith’s Supplement, No. 5, names 
a Terburg as in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, 
which, as the catalogue of the Russian gallery 
says, formerly belonged to the Due de Choiseul, 
and was evidently the same picture as the afore- 
mentioned No. 
appears which is not seen in the work at Chi- 
it is No. 870 at the Hermitage, and was 
Romanet. It to have be- 
longed to the Empress Josephine. Mr. Yerkes’s 


8. In this example a spaniel 
cago ; 


engraved by seems 


AT ROTTERDAM. 


JAN VAN DER HEYDEN 


version is probably one of those smaller Terburgs 
mentioned by Smith. It is hardly needful to re- 
mind the reader that among the Dutch genre 
painters of the seventeenth century who owed 
much to Rembrandt, subjects which are half 
humorous and half satirieal as to the minor ail- 
ments and amorous eequetteries of young ladies, 
the visits of doctors and lovers to them being in 
view, the most frequent are like that before us. 
Dou, Terburg, Metsu, Steen, De Hooghe, Maes, 
Mieris, and Teniers the Younger affected these 
themes with a 
delicate. ‘‘ The 
came from the 


st which did not always remain 
Musie Party,’? by P. De Hooghe, 
Schall Collection at Baden. Its 
und brilliant lighting and finish 
ualities of Eglon Van der Neer, 
ptional in De Hooghe,, are quite 
It is not deseribed by Smith. 
= 


i 


animated desig 
approach thi 
and though ex 
worthy of hin 
The father 
mentioned it 


[ 
gard to another picture, and to 
is well represented in Mr. 
n, | shall come by-and-by—was 


elon Van der Neer—whom 


whom, beecaus Ihe 
Yerkes’s coll 


that delight 
light, furious 


nter of moonlight, silvery twi- 
lagrations, and frost scenes on 


the ice, with vistas of woodlands and rivers, Aart 
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Van der Neer, whose ‘‘ Dutch Channel by Moon- 
light,”’ 
better named ‘‘ Moonrise,’’ 
‘*Clair de Lune.’’ It gives (I write from a pho- 
tograph by M. Braun) the charming reach of a 
calm river just as it enters the still calmer sea, 
with a lofty mill perched high on the outermost 
point of lowland, and distinct in the middle 
distance ‘against the clear, soft sky. In the 
warmish firmament the moon, half veiled in her 
own pallid lustre, and just risen above the even- 
ing band, breaks against the lower edges of the 


now in the gallery at Chicago, would be 
or, as the French say, 
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prevails in Low-Country pictures of the seven- 
teenth century. Born in 1603, Aart (Arnold) 
was one of the first of the landscapists of Hol- 
land who directly and sincerely, and yet, as the 
painting before us attests, with consummate art 
and feeling for composition, referred to Nature 
in all he did. So little is known about him that 
even his master has not been named. Born in 
the very beginning of the next century, he could 
not well be the pupil of Van Goyen—between 
whose art and his there are many points of close 
resemblance, such as sympathy in sentiment— 

















THE TOILET OF 


FROM THE PAINTING 


clouds, and, as we look from the low meadow in 
the foreground, sends trembling to our feet a 
In her ‘‘ veil of 


brightness made’’ a few small vessels loiter upon 


long reflection of her disk. 


nearer on our right, this 
effulgence softly touches a line of house-gables— 
which are as multiform and quaint as the fronts 
of Dutch buildings must needs be, and, on our 
left, makes more distinct the thin foliage of a 


the windless sea, and, 


group of ashes on the shore, at whose feet, and 
upon a rude pier, some men are at work in that 
easy-going Dutch way which, if nowhere else, 


VENUS. 


BY FRANCOIS BOUCHER, 


who entered the world in 1596, nor of Wynants, 
born in 1600, nor of De Vlieger, born in 1604, 
nor of A. Cuyp, who was Aart’s junior by two 
vears. 

It has often occurred to me that each and all 
of this group of Dutch realistic and well-trained 
artists must have owed much to the veracious 
and expressive backgrounds of Rubens’s hunt- 
and similar 
studies, as well as something to the labored fi- 


ing pieces, landscapes at large 


nesse of Roelandt Savery, and more, perhaps, to 
the energy and toil of D. Teniers I. struggling to 











REVERIE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JEAN BAPTISTE GREUZE. ENGRAVE 











SUNSET. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JAN BOTH. 


depict the truth of nature as he saw it. Sir Peter 
Paul was well advanced in middle life when Aart 
Van der Neer was born, and the Paradise-paint- 
ing Roelandt was only a year younger than the 
greater master, while Snyders was born in 1579. 
Many critics have agreed to be puzzled about the 
landscape-painting prototype of Van Goyen, De 
Vlieger, and the elder Van der Neer, but it is 
noi, in fact, so far from Leyden, Amsterdam, or 
Haarlem—whence they came—to Antwerp and 
Brussels—where the grand Flemings lived—but 
that these three delightful masters could have es- 
caped the influence of their seniors in life and art. 
Nearly all we know about Aart Van der Neer is 


that, mainly at Amsterdam, he lived a most 


studious life until the 9th of November, 1677, 
when he died very poor, and left a host of poetic 
and truthful works, such as that masterpiece, the 
‘* Landscape with Cattle and Figures,’’ No. 152 
in the National Gallery, to which, as was fre- 
quently the case, Cuyp introduced the figures. 
This example, like Mr. Yerkes’s landscape, bears 
the two monograms, A. and F. and D. and N. 
combined. 

The influence of Italy upon Dutch landscape 
painting, which, at the most, had been but indi- 
rect by means of Paul Bril, Savery his imitator, 
and Rubens, becomes thoroughly obvious when 
the art of Jan Both is reached as in Mr. Yerkes’s 
‘*Sunset,’’ a capital piece, which is reproduced on 














A COLLECTION OF 


page 206. Here every line and tone is studied, 
finished and polished, and, while the coloration 
is a complete harmony, the colors of nature have 
been, so to say, sent to school, the sunlight itself 
is disciplined as if Phebus was a much-ex- 
amined ‘‘ young gentleman from an university ”’ 
a pedagogic masterpiece. Both’s ‘‘ Sunset,’’ 
which is one of several of the same motive, in 
the same manner, and having the same name, 
came from the Armengaud Collection. 

Anthoni Waterloo. of Lille, a too-often neg- 
lected master, born in 1610, the same yedr with 
Both, the Italianized Dutchman, retained his 
‘native wood notes wild,’’ and, affecting little 
or nothing of Italy, painted from nature with ex- 
pressiveness that was grand and simple. To 
him, even more than to Ruysdael, who usually 
has the credit of the fact, is due the manner, 
mood, and even the technique of John Crome, 
and through him of the whole of the Nor- 
wich school to Stark and Ladbrooke. Their 
art is Dutch of the seventeenth century done 
into English of the nineteenth, and not the 
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fresher becaus f that. Nevertheless, in the 
markets of to- Crome will fetch as much as 
two Waterloos, such as Mr. Yerkes’s ‘* Forest 
Scene,’ whi iring the artist’s well-known 
‘“A. W.,’’ represents a grove of huge, time-shat- 
tered oaks, hi riants, so old that they might, 
indeed, be D haunted. The grandeur and 
stateliness of scene owes its all to nature, 
treated with simplicity and painted with the 
most scrupulous finish—a care so complete that 


in the crenat inks, their monstrous branches, 


and that prod us wealth of foliage and herb- 
age which makes the picture, there is not a part 
neglected. At 
effect, glowing 


same time the bright sunlight 
meadows beyond the wood, 

id the branches on the sward 

s given with massiveness that in 
itself is grand. Because of this massiveness and 
the simplicity implies, I prefer Waterloo to 
the much better known Hobbema, whose com- 


and sparkling 
beneath them, 


positions, like his effects, are invariably spotty. 
The pictures of the former are much rarer than 
his etchings. The cattle in those paintings are 








THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY DAVID TENIERS THE YOUNGER 
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generally the work of Weenix. Mr. Yerkes has 
a P. Wouwerman, which has been engraved, and 
represents one of that master’s well-known sub- 
jects, a halt before the booth of a country farrier 
( Maréchal). ‘* Crossing the Creek’’ is due to 
N. Berchem, while ‘‘ Wishing God Speed,”’ 
*“*The Mottled Steer,’’ and ‘‘ The Red Bull’’ are 
by P. Potter; the first, called ‘‘ Cavaliers and 
Cattle,’’ was, as No. 104, exhibited by Lord Kil- 
morey at the Academy in 1882. It is dated 
*€ 1650,”’ the year of his marriage to Adriana van 
salckeneynde, of the Hague, four years previous 
to his death. 

One of the most important pictures here in 
question is Jan Steen’s ‘* Christ Driving the Trad- 
ers from the Temple,’’ 


which, measuring 43 by 
31 inches, is, as to its size, above the average of 
that master’s works. It is not mentioned in the 
catalogues of Smith and Heer van Westrheene. 
‘The Card Players,’’ likewise by Steen, No. 77 
of Smith’s Supplement, was formerly in the 
Baillie and Brind 


Chicago ; 


Collections, and is now at 
it was mentioned by Decamps as form- 
ing part of the gallery of Heer Verschuring, and 
by Houbraken as in that of Heer L. Van Hairen 
at Dordrecht. It is one of this master’s most 
highly finished works. In 1745 it realized 110 
florins (so little did Steens fetch in those days 

at the sale of H. Van de Vugt ; at Baillie’s sale, 
in 1831, the price was 400 florins. 
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In addition to these capital examples, Mr. 
Yerkes possesses landscapes by J. Von Ruysdael, 
which are evidently of great merit; a Metsu, 
called ‘‘ The Letter,’’ characteristic of the painter 
(see page 202); ‘* Firing a Salute,’? by W. Van de 
Velde the Younger, is likewise reproduced here, 
and dated ‘‘ 1680.’? Van der Heyden’s excellent 
‘* Market-Day at Rotterdam ”’ is very interesting, 
not only on account of the painter’s skill, but 
by means of the figures which, as the reader sees 
in the cut before him, illustrates the ‘‘ humors’”’ 
of the Dutch city and its people 
Adriaan Van de Velde. 

Of Flemish pictures, as represented in this 
gallery, there is only one space for the names of 
Peter Breughel I. ; with two life-size heads of 
men by Rubens, and six Tenierses ; of the last 
category ‘‘ The Temptation of St. Anthony ’’ has 
been selected as an example. ‘* A Burgomaster,”’ 
which Horace Walpole, to whom it belonged, at- 
tributed to Holbein, in German, while the 
French paintings are Clouet’s ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Man,”’ Boucher’s very representative ‘‘ Toilet of 
Venus,’’ 


; they are by 


Greuze’s voluptuously suggestive girl 
with a bare bust, here called ‘‘ Reverie’’ (see the 
excellent transcript attached to this notice), and 
the charming and animated ‘‘Garden Party,’’ sup- 
posed to be an original replica of a masterpiece, 
No, 210 at Dulwich, copied more than once by 
Pater and by Scotin, brilliantly engraved. 


sks 


LOVE’S COMING. 
Sue had looked fot his coming as warriors come, 


With the clash of arms and the bugle’s call; 
But he came instead with a stealthy tread, 


Which she did not hear 


at all. 


She had thought how his armor would blaze in the sun 
As he rode like a prince to claim his bride ; 

In the sweet, dim light of the falling night 
She found him at her side. 


She had dreamed how the gaze of his strange 


, bold eye 


Would wake her heart to a sudden glow ; 
She found in his face the familiar grace 
Of a friend she used to know. 


She had dreamed how his coming would stir her soul 


As the ocean is stirred by the wild storm’s strife ; 
He brought her the balm of a heavenly calm 
And a peace which crowned her life. 






































THE GREAT 


By ZION 


My friend the Professor is one of my most in- 
He is an old bachelor, 
as the Autocrat 
so happily phrases it, of ample means, living 


teresting acquaintances. 
about ‘‘seventy years young,”’ 
quite alone (except for his servants), and devot- 
ed to his books and manuscripts, with numis- 
matics as a special hobby. In the latter he is 
thoroughly versed, and is a recognized authority 
both in this country and abroad. 

I am intimate enough with the Professor to 
drop in on him without ceremony whenever the 
humor seizes me, sure of a welcome if he is in, 
and having his cordial permission to *‘ make my- 
self at home”’ if he happens to be out. Thus it 
chanced that I was seated alone in his cosy li- 
brary, on a winter evening, awaiting his return. 
Availing myself of my general ‘‘letter of credit”’ 
as to making myself comfortable, I had taken 
possession of an easy chair and one of the Pro- 
fessor’s Henry Clays—he is a connoisseur in to- 
bacco as he is in many other things—and pro- 
ceeded to remove the wrappers from sundry 
newspapers which I found on the library table. 
The title of an article in one of them—‘ For- 
tunes in Old Coins’’—caught my eye; and, 
knowing my friend’s interest in such matters, I 
commenced to read it, intending to call his at- 
tention to it when he came in, if I should find 
anything new. 

Before I had finished reading the article the 
Professor arrived. After returning his cordial 
greeting, I said : 

‘‘Here is something which interests me, but 
which I am not ._prepared altogether to believe. 
You rank as an expert in such matters—tell me 
if this is true : 


‘The well-known rarity of the silver dollar of 1804 
has never been satisfactorily accounted for. About 
thirty thousand of them were coined, but less than 
twenty altogether are known to exist ; and a specimen 
in good condition would readily fetch $1,000 or $1,500. 
So of the half-dollar of the same year—although nearly 
two hundred thousand of them were coined, not more 
than a dozen of them can be traced. A half-dollar of 
1804, in good condition, could be sold for $2,000 or 
$3,000, while as much as $5,000 has been offered for an 
absolutely perfect specimen. 

‘** Many stories are told to explain the disappearance 
of these coins, the most plausible being that the entire 
issue was sent to Africa, to pay our soldiers and sailors 
in the war with Tripoli, and that the savage natives 
conceived such a violent faney for the bright new coins 
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that they offered very advantageous trades for them, 
and thus secured all of them, converting them into 
ornaments. Here is an incentive to African explora- 
tion far more profitable pecuniarily than the discovery 
of the sources of the Congo. Ifa man were fortunate 
enough to find some dusky potentate in the interior 
wearing a string of 1804 dollars and halves about his 
neck, and could gain possession of it, he could spend 
the remainder of his life in ease and luxury.’ ”’ 


‘*That,’’ said the Professor, as I concluded 
the reading, ‘‘ is more accurate than I could have 
expected from an amateur numismatist. The 
figures are approximately correct. 
however,’ he 


To be exact, 
added, taking a volume from a 
shelf and opening it, ‘‘the records of the Mint 
show that 19,570 silver dollars and 157,519 
coined in the year 1804. Of the 
former only twelve, and of the latter but seven, 
are known to 


halves were 
collectors. Prices depend upon 
the condition of the coin, as well as on the anxi- 
ety and the purse of the purchaser. Those given 
by the newspaper are rather under the mark than 
over it; and the explorer who should discover 
say a hundred of the coins, if he should dispose 
of them judiciously, one or two at a time, so as 
not to ‘bear the market,’ as you brokers say, 
would realize a very comfortable little fortune.” 

As he ceased speaking he stepped to an iron 
safe which was let into one of the walls of the 
room, unlocked it, and took out a small steel 
casket, which he brought to the table. Opening 
this with a tiny key which was attached to his 
watch-chail 


placed in my hand a silver coin, 
is bright and clear-cut as though 
en minted. 


which seem 
it had just | 

‘That,’ said the Professor, ‘‘ is the most per- 
fect specimen of the half-dollar of 1804 I have 
went of the British Museum once 
offered me £1,200 for it; but as I am able to 
keep it, I 


ever seen. .\} 


pose to do so, not only for the pleas- 
ure of possess ing a specimen which is practically 
unique, but also for the history connected with 
it.”” 

‘It has a history, then?’ I said, scenting a 


} 


story ; ‘‘ what is it?” 


The Professor did not reply at once. He gazed 
thoughtfully into the fire for a moment or two, 
and then said 

‘Possibly it is true that most of the issue of 
dollars and halves of 1804 went to Africa during 
our war with the Tripolitan pirates — but cer- 
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tainly not ‘the entire issue,’ as the newspaper 
I know 


where there are a hundred or more of these pre- 


asserts, and as is generally believed. 


cious coins, several thousands of miles from 
Africa.”’ 
“You do!’ I exclaimed, in astonishment ; 


‘*then why are they considered so rare? 
anybody else know of them ? 
ble ?”’ 

My friend smiled at my enthusiasm. ‘‘ Help 
yourself to a glass of that Johannisberger—you ll 
find it not altogether bad—light another cigar, 
and make yourself comfortable generally, and I 
will tell you the story of this half-dollar. I have 
never told the story before; but unless I tell it, 
it must remain untold—for the two other civil- 
ized human beings who knew it are dead.’’ 

And then, while I sipped the wine and in- 
haled the aroma of a fragrant perfecto, my friend 
the Professor told me the wonderful story of the 
Great Stone God. 


Does 
Are they procura- 


WE were lost. There could be no pe ssible doubt 
about that. The misgiving which had harassed us 
all the afternoon had hardened into certainty as 
night came on ; and the snow, which had been 
falling steadily for two or three hours had so eb- 
scured the trail, indistinct enough at best, that 
in the gathering darkness it vanished utterly. 
To add to our perplexity, one of our horses had 
fallen-lame ; and it was evident that our journey, 
for that day, at least, had practically ended. 
The outlook for a camping-place was not encour- 
aging. Behind us, in front of us, to the right of 
us, stretched the unutterable monotony of the 
snow-covered plain, barren and desolate, bounded 
only by the horizon, except in the direction 
which we guessed to be southwest, where, far in 
the distance, loomed the hazy outlines of what 
ought to be the Black Hills. To the left was the 
sluggish stream whose course we had been fol- 
lowing since noon, on the further verge of which 
rose the sheer surface of a bald and rocky cliff. 

To halt here was impossible—to go forward 
seemed scarcely less so. But the temperature 
was falling rapidly, and fuel was as indispensa- 
ble as water ; brief consultation, 
we abandoned all hope of regaining the trail 


and so, after a 


until the next morning, and determined to cross 
the stream, where the cliff would protect us from 
the wind,- and where we might find sufficient 
fuel for a camp-fire. We crossed without diffi- 
culty, but it was not so easy to continue our prog- 
ress on the other side. The way was exceedingly 
rough, being strewn with immense boulders, and 
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there was barely sufficient space between the 
edge of the stream and the base of the cliff for 
us to proceed in single file. 

Our party, which consisted of three persons— 
my friend and former college classmate, Walter 
Gray and myself, and Phil Casey, our guide— 
had left Fort Sully six days before, on a 
bined hunting and prospecting expedition. 


com- 
We 
had found neither game nor gold ; and we had 
resolved, unless the prospect brightened percept- 
ibly on the morrow, to return to the fort, and 
thence to civilization. Now, however, we were 
not by any means certain that this was practica- 
ble. Both Walter and I were utterly ignorant of 
the topography, and Casey, although an experi- 
enced guide, had evidently not been sure of his 
whereabouts since the early morning. 

It had now grown quite dark ; and what with 
our lame horse and the roughness of the road, 
our progress was necessarily very slow. Casey 
was in front, Walter following, while I brought 
up the rear. We had just passed a vertical fis- 
sure in the cliff when I heard a sudden oath from 
Casey, an ejaculation of astonishment from Gray, 
then a pistol-shot and the sound of a struggle. I 
had hardly time to utter 4 question when I felt a 
blow on my head from behind. I reeled or was 
dragged from the saddle, was dimly conscious of 
striking the ground, and then all was a blank. 

Of the interval of time which elapsed before I 
regained consciousness I have no means of accu- 
rately judging ; but I am confident, from subse- 
quent events, that it must have been at least 
thirty-six hours—possibly longer. I found my- 
self lying on a pile of furs, with a gayly-colored 
blanket thrown over me, and evidently in a 
house of some kind, for a roof was visible over- 
head, and a square of indistinct light in front of 
me was unquestionably a window. 
my fur couch and looked around. The room in 
which I found myself was a large one, lighted by 
the window of which I have spoken and a simi- 
lar one on the opposite side. The floor and walls 
were of stone, as were the couch on which I lay 
and a curiously carved water-jar which stood be- 
side it. 
ble. 

I felt weak, but I was conscious of no pain. 
Remembering the terrific blow I had received, I 
put my hand to my head, and was astonished to 
find it carefully bandaged, while a pungent odor 


I sat up on 


No other furniture was anywhere visi- 


was evidence of some curative application to my 
wound. This seemed singular—the attempt to 


erack my skull, and the subsequent unquestion- 


able effort to prevent serious personal conse- 
quences therefrom, were not easily reconcilable. 




















THE GREAT 


While I was pondering this problem, a door on 
my right, which I had not previously observed, 
was opened, and by the additional light thus af- 
forded I recognized the familiar features of Phil 
Casey. 

‘*Praised be !’’ he exclaimed, as he saw me: 
‘fand it’s delighted I am altogether to see you 
come to life again. I thought the bloody beg- 
gars had done for you for good and all. How do 
you feel ?”’ 

**Well enough, Phil,’’ I answered, ‘‘except that 
I am pretty weak and rather hungry. But tell 
me, where are we, and how did we come here? 
and where is 
Walter ?”’ 


‘‘Asy, now, 















asy,’’? said Phil. 
‘* One question at 
a time —they’ll 
last longer. Mr. 
Gray is all right, 
barrin’ a little 
love token in the 
shape of a 
spear through 
his arm that 
one o them 
dirty divils 
give him—he 
is outside, 
viewin’ the 
landscape 
o’ er. As to 
where we are, 
I don’t know 
any more than 
you do; and 
as to how we 
came here, we 
didn’ t—we 
was brought 
me and Mr. 
Gray blindfolded, and you on the back of one o’ 
the haythens that ambushed us. Come outside 
and see for yourself.”’ 

‘But how does it happen that you come and 
go at pl isure? Are we not prisoners : a 

‘“Oh, yes, we are prisoners all right enough ; 
but when you see where we are, you'll see there 
is no use lockin’ us up. Nobody but a turkey- 
buzzard could get away from this place, unless he 
had a balloon. Come out and take a look at it.’’ 

So saying he stepped outside the door, and | 
followed. 

‘Now look,’’ said Phil, ‘‘and see if you don’t 
think we are prisoners.’’ 


‘THERE EMERGED A MOST REMARKABLE FI * all 
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And look I did, with the utmost amazement. 
The spot wh stood was near the centre of 
perfectly level and probably a 


which was bisected by a broad 


a circular pl: 
mile in diamet 
avenue extel ¢ in a straight line entirely 
across it. This avenue was raised about two 
feet above the 
by a stone cur 


el of the plain, and was marked 
which served as a retaining 
wall. The space on one side was filled with 
semi-circular rows of stone houses, one story in 
height, similar to that from which we had just 
emerged, while the other half was unoccupied 
except by a large triangular stone tower, sixty or 
seventy feet 
high, about 
five hundred 
yards from the 
centre of the 
avenue. The 
plateau was 
completely cir- 
cumscrilbed 
by rocky cliffs, 
absolutely des- 
titute of vege- 
tation, form- 
ing a natural 
wall, which 
rose sheer two 
hundred feet 
skyward, with 
not an opening 
visible in any 
direction. It 
was a huge 
amphitheatre, 
designed by 
nature for the 
sports of Ti- 
tans. 
‘“Tve been 
around,’ 
said Phil, as noted my inquiring glance, 
‘Cand there’s not a erack in the cliff anywhere 
that a rabbit ld get through. Of course there 
and out, somewhere; but it’s 


, 


must be a w 
hid so nobody but the dom haythens can find it. 
We might as well be locked up in the Tower of 
London.”’ 

‘* Better,’’ said a voice, behind me ; *‘ for then 
we should know what was to become of us—and 
now we don’t 

Turning, I saw Walter Gray, who had ap- 
proached unperceived. He held out his left 
hand, his right arm being confined in a sling, 


and I greeted him warmly. 
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‘You seem to have been in the hands of a 
surgeon, also,’’ I said. ‘‘ I should imagine, from 
the which has taken to heal 
wounds, that no great harm is intended us.’’ 


care been our 

‘* Don’t be too sure of that,’’ exclaimed Casey; 
‘it’s my belief that the divils intend to cook 
and ate us, and they only want to get us sound 
and well for the barbecue. Wait till you see’em 
—they look it !”’ 

‘“‘T must confess that I have met gentlemen 
of greater personal pulchritude,’’ said Walter ; 
‘but, ‘speak of the devil’—you know the rest 
—there is an opportunity to judge of our hosts 
Cn masse,’’ 

He pointed up the avenue as he spoke, and, 
looking in the direction indicated, I saw, coming 
toward us, what surely must have been the very 
strangest procession that ever marched beneath 
the sun. Leading it, but walking backward, 
was a queer-looking creature, whose lower limbs 
were clad in a bifurcated garment of fur, but 
whose body from the waist upward was abso- 
lutely nude, and painted with alternate hori- 
zontal bands of yellow and blue. On _ his head 
was a turban of scarlet cloth, thickly studded 
with eagle feathers, and he held in. his right 
hand a wooden wand or baton, tipped at each 
end with a buffalo horn, which he waved to and 
fro, up and down, much after the fashion of a 
drum-major leading a regimental band.  Fol- 
lowing him came a sort of closed palanquin, with 
curtains of undressed deerskin, which was borne 
on the shoulders of four men ; and then, march- 
ing three abreast, the remainder of the proces- 
sion. Indians they were unquestionably, and 
yet such Indians as I had never seen before. 
They were squarely built and short of stature, 
none of them being more than five feet in height. 
While the skin was reddish or copper-colored, 
the eyes were mostly blue or gray, and the hair 
light and in some instances decidedly auburn ; 
and, strangest of all, many of them wore full 
growths of undeniable beard. All were naked, 
and painted as to the upper part of the body, 
and all wore breeches of skin or colored cloth, 
and moccasins. The entire procession, which 
comprised probably two hundred men, passed 
within a few feet of us, and then, as they reached 
another avenue, which crossed at right angles 
that on which they were marching, they turned 
squarely to the left, toward the stone tower of 
which [have spoken ; but they paid no more 
attention to us than if we had not existed, each 
man keeping his eyes directly to the front, with 
his hands clasped behind his head, and all of 
them intoning in unison a weird and monoto- 
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nous chant, which seemed to consist of the two 
syllables, Ma-doc, indefinitely repeated. 

‘There ! what do you think of that lay-out?” 
said Casey, as the rear of the strange procession 
passed us. ‘‘What kind of Injuns do you call 
them ?”’ 

I did not reply for the moment ; I was think- 
ing busily. Then I said to Walter Gray : 

‘* Do you remember the course of lectures on 
ethnology which Professor Steinbach delivered 
during our senior year? and do you recollect his 
reference to the tradition, current for half a cen- 
tury among the trappers of the Northwest, of a 
tribe of ‘Welsh Indians’ alleged to exist some- 
where on the upper Missouri al 

‘* Yes; and I remember that all of us derided 
it as a myth except you, who seemed half dis- 
posed to believe it. I remember also the pro- 
fessor’s quotation—which I confess I was irrev- 
erent enough to consider as manufactured for the 
occasion—from an alleged manuscript of one Pere 
Chevreau, who gave a circumstantial account of 
the Blancs Barbus, whom he claimed to have seen 
in 1764. Do you think it possible a 

‘*That these are the same Indians, or, rather, 
their descendants? Certainly I do, or I must 
doubt the evidence of my senses. 





They are ut- 
terly unlike any Indians either of us has ever 
seen, and they are entirely strange to Phil, who 
knows something of every tribe from the Mis- 
souri to the Columbia. Then their physical 
characteristics are as Chevreau described them. 
Wonderful as it may seem, we are in the power 
of the Blanes Barbus beyond peradventure.”’ 

‘‘Which is not a very agreeable reflection,”’ 
rejoined Walter, ‘‘ when we recollect Steinbach’s 
account of their customs. He said that their re- 
ligion, or what served them for religion, was a 
variety of sun-worship, you remember ; and he 
was careful to note the fact that they had a pleas- 
ant little habit of celebrating the advent of the 
vernal equinox by offering a human sacrifice to 
their deity.’’ 

‘IT told you the divils intended to ate us!’ 
exclaimed Casey. 

‘*Well, Phil,’ I answered, ‘‘we are in no 
danger of becoming ‘funeral baked meats’ for 
some time to come. I have no doubt that our 
capture was planned in order to furnish victims 
for the annual sacrifice ; but the vernal equinox 
is some time off—this is the 27th of February, if 
I have not lost my reckoning—and much may 
be accomplished before that time by three reso- 


lute men, when life itself is at stake. It is evi- 


dent, from the freedom which is allowed us, that 
the Indians have no apprehension of our being 
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able to escape ; but of course there 
is some way out of this infernal 
place, and we have three weeks in 
which to find it.” 

‘** Let's begin by finding what our 
Cambrian friends are doing over 
there,’’ said Walter, indicating the 
stone tower, into which the rear of 
the procession was disappearing ; 
‘maybe they are engaged in a be- 
lated celebration of Washington’s 
birthday. If that is the case, it is 
our patriotic duty to assist, in the 
French sense, at least. Besides, I 
want to see what or who is inside of 
that palanquin. It may be a beau- 
teous maiden in distress waiting to 
be rescued. I should like nothing 
better than an opportunity to play 
Perseus to an aboriginal Andromeda. 
Come on.”’ 

With this he walked rapidly tow- 
ard the tower, and we of course fol- 
lowed him. On reaching it we parted 
the curtains of painted deerskin 
which hung in the doorway, and 
entered without hesitation. The 
interior was a single large apart- 
ment, conforming in outline to the 
triangular shape of the tower. The 
walls and ceiling were covered with a kind of 
stucco, painted in brilliant colors with repre- 
sentations of beasts, birds and fishes, the: exe- 
cution of which evidenced no small degree of 
artistic ability. High up on the wall opposite 
the entrance was portrayed a huge sun, which 
shone in the semi-darkness with a weird ra- 
diance, due probably to some phosphorescent 
material in the pigment. Beneath this, stand- 
ing on a triangular pedestal, was a gigantic 
male figure, about twenty feet in height, appar- 
ently a monolith, which was carved with con- 
summate skill, the countenance being noble and 
full of intelligence, and the pose majestic in the 
extreme. The right hand of this image grasped 
a tremendous spear, while the left was raised as 
ifin admonition. Pendent from the neck, and 
resting on the breast, was a necklace seemingly 
formed of coins or metals, which glittered with a 
silvery sheen in the light of the censers that 
stood on each side of the triangular stone altar 
in front of the image. 

The Indians had formed in parallel lines 
across one end of the apartment, facing the 
idol, and were standing perfectly still and si- 
lent, but with an evident air of expectation. 





“TOPPLED FROM THE ROCK ON WHICH THEY WERE STANDING INTO 


THE SEETHING RAPIDS.” 


They remained thus for possibly as long as five 
minutes after our entrance, when, seemingly 


from an infinite distance above our heads, there 
came—once, tv thrice—the far, faint note of 
a bell. As the sound of the last stroke ceased, 


the man wh | have compared to a drum- 

kly to the palanquin, which 
had been pla neaf the altar, and prostrated 
himself befor \t once the curtains parted 
noiselessly, and there emerged a most remarka- 
ble figure. It 


major stepy d 


s that of a man, who, as he 


stood erect, seemed hardly more than five feet in 
height. He < entirely bald, but his beard, 
which was as is wool, was full and luxuri- 
ant, extending far below the waist. His face, 
which was wrinkled and cadaverous, was that of 
an octogenarian, save for the eyes, which, sunk 
deep into the head, glowed like live coals be- 
neath their bushy brows. He was clad in a sin- 
gle garment robe of vivid searlet, with full, 
loose sleeves, ch reached to his sandals, and 
was absolutely devoid of ornamentation, except 
a golden sun which glittered on the left shoul- 
der. 


‘* Pitch in, Perseus,’’ I whispered to Walter, 
as this singular personage made his appearance ; 
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‘‘there’s your Andromeda, ready to be res- 
cued ’’; but a look eloquent with unutterable 
disgust was the only reply vouchsafed me. 

The priest—for such I took him to be—held 
in his left hand a curious metallic box, from 
which, as he stepped behind the altar, he sprin- 
kled a yellowish powder on the censers.  In- 
stantly there rose a dense white smoke, and a 
strange, subtle, pungent perfume filled the air. 
The former gradually dissipated into a tenuous 
haze, but the odor remained, penetrating and 
powerful. The hierophant raised both hands 
vertically ; the golden sun on the wall above 
the great stone god paled to a dull red disk, 
and then gleamed forth again with added splen- 
dor ; once more there came the faint, far sound 
of the bell, three times repeated—and instantly 
every Indian dropped to his knees, clasped his 
hands behind his head, touched his forehead to 
the floor, and broke forth into the weird chant, 
Ma-doc, Ma-doc, loud and sonorous at first, then 
dying away into a wail as of intensest agony. 
As they knelt, the drum-major motioned to us 
do likewise, and we deemed it prudent to obey 
—although Casey did so with evident reluctance, 
muttering something which was evidently not a 
benediction, and salving his conscience by cross- 
ing himself devoutly. 

The chant continued for probably fifteen min- 
utes, the priest remaining motionless in his 
place, with uplifted hands. Then again the dis- 
tant bell sounded thrice, the great golden sun 
flashed brighter for an instant, and then grew 
slowly dark, the Indians rose as one man, the 
old priest re-entered his palanquin which the 
four bearers lifted to their shoulders, and the 
strange procession, marching as before, silently 
quitted the temple—not one of them, with the 
single exception of our friend the drum-major, 
having given the slightest indication of being 
aware of our presence. 

“Well, PIP be blessed !”’ said Casey—only he 
substituted another word for ‘‘ blessed ’’—as the 
curtains closed behind the last man, ‘‘ that 
bates Banagher. Of all the queer outfits I ever 
see, this takes the cake. What do you suppose 
they meant by howlin’ ‘Modoc’ like that? 
They can’t be Modoc Injuns.”’ 

‘*No,’’ I replied, ‘‘ they are not Modoes. The 
word they used in their chant was Madoc, not 
Modoc. Madoc was a_ mythical Welshman, 
who tradition reports to have discovered this 
continent several hundred years before Columbus 
ever saw it. This statue is evidently intended 
to represent him, and they, doubtless, regard 
him as a deity. The use of his name by these 


Indians is, to my mind, another proof of their 
Welsh origin.”’ 

Left to ourselves, we proceeded to make a 
careful examination of the interior of the tem- 
ple, but we made no discovery of importance 
The floor and the walls were of solid stone, and 
there were no windows or other visible opening, 
except the door by which we had entered. The 
apartment contained absolutely nothing except 
the idol and the altar. The latter, which, as I 
have said, was of stone, measured about four 
feet on each of its three sides, and seemed to be 
attached to or sunk into the stone floor. Our 
united strength was not sufficient to move it. 

Finding nothing of especial interest in the tem- 
ple, we returned to the house where I had found 
myself on regaining consciousness, which, I dis- 
covered, had been assigned to my two friends, 
in connection with myself, as our quarters. In 
the excitement attendant on the events just de- 
scribed I had forgotten how hungry I was; but 
when I found a bountiful meal awaiting us, my 
appetite proved equal to the occasion. 

Our life for the next two weeks was unevent- 
fully monotonous. The community appeared to 
consist entirely of men—we never saw a woman 
or a child—and we were allowed to wander 
among their houses and about the plateau at our 
pleasure. They were, of course, aware of the 
utter impossibility of our scaling the cliffs, and 
evidently had no fear of our discovering their se- 
cret way of ingress and exit. Our daily explo- 
rations, which were viewed by our captors with 
the utmost indifference, convinced us that Ca- 
sey’s assertion of the absence of an opening any- 
where in the cliffs ‘‘that a rabbit could get 
through,’’ was practically true. Hope began to 
give way to doubt, and doubt to despair ; and 
the hideous conviction that we were doomed to 
perish miserably, as a sacrifice to the great stone 
god of the Blanes Barbus, gradually began to take 
possession of our minds. 

It was noticeable, as the days went by, that 
the Indians were beginning to anticipate the oc- 
currence of some event of unusual moment. 
They would congregate at midday in the open 
plain near the temple, where our friend of the 
baton would harangue them in excited tones ; 
and although, of course, we could understand 
nothing that was said, the orator’s gesticulations 
and the eager looks directed toward us made it 
evident that we were ‘‘ the subject of his story.”’ 
The strange ceremonial in the temple which I 
have attempted to describe began to be repeated 
at shorter intervals—at first once in three days, 


then on alternate days, and finally every morn- 
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ing. Of late we had attended regularly, no ob- 
jection to our presence being made, for we had 
arrived at the conclusion that the.secret entrance 
was in some way connected with the temple— 
why, I do not know, except that it was not dis- 
coverable elsewhere ; and we were determined to 
omit no opportunity to find it. 

One morning—according to my reckoning it 
was the 19th of March—the customary proces- 
sion to the temple had occurred ; the bell sound- 
ed, the priest emerged from his palanquin and 
took his place at the altar, the incense rose, the 
mural sun glowed and paled and glowed again, 
the Indians fell on their knees, and the weird 
chant Ma-doc, Ma-doc, was resounding through 
the room, when a strange and awful thing hap- 
pened. Suddenly an inexplicable tremor filled 
the atmosphere, and a sound like the muttering 
of distant thunder was distinctly audible; the 
air grew thick and sultry, and the blinding glare 
of lightning filled the room ; the floor of the tem- 
ple seemed to undulate like the waves of the 
ocean, and the walls to be lifted bodily ; and the 
chant changed to a shriek of terror as the great 
stone god, oscillating on its pedestal, pitched for- 
ward, overturning the altar, striking the floor 
with a resounding crash, and grinding to atoms, 
as it fell, a score of devotees. For a moment 
horror and amazement held me dumb and mo- 
tionless ; then, at Walter Gray’s ejaculation, 
“God of heaven! an earthquake !’ I realized 
that the forces of Nature had been unloosed for 
our deliverance 

One of the walls of the temple had fallen out- 
ward, and through the aperture thus made such 
of the unhurt Indians as fright had not rendered 
incapable of motion were scrambling hastily. 
Involuntarily I started to follow, when, happen- 
ing to glance toward the overturned altar, I saw 
where it had stood a circular opening in the 
floor, which it had of course concealed when it 
was in place. Quick as lightning the thought that 
this was the exit flashed into my mind. Clutching 
Walter by the arm, I shouted, ‘‘This way, this 
way, for your life!’ and, unheeding his hurried 
questions, I dragged him toward the altar, with 
Casey close behind ; and, in less time than it 
takes to tell it, we had dropped into the open- 
ing. 

We found ourselves in a circular chamber 
some ten feet in diameter, with an arched pas- 
sage leading out of it. This we followed without 
hesitation, for it offered at least a possibility of 
escape, and anything was preferable to the hor- 
rors above. The ceiling was high enough to per- 
mit us to walk erect, and we moved rapidly for- 
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ward. At first we made no attempt to converse, 
but, after we had gone probably a mile, Walker 
said : 

‘*Do you think they will follow us?’ 

‘“*Undoubtedly,’’ I replied, ‘‘as soon as they 
recover from their terror and discover our ab- 
sence. ‘This probably take considerable 
time, however; and meanwhile, if this is the 
route by which the Indians reach the outer 
world, let us hope that we shall have effected 
our escape. I think we can afford to rest here 


for a few minutes.”’ 


I threw myself on the ground, and the others 
followed my ex mple. 
“That was a lucky thought of yours, Phil, to 


suggest the concealment of a day’s rations about 
our persons, t 
little food ma 


are out of this 


ready for an emergency. <A 
me in very handily before we 


‘*T had another lucky thought a bit ago,”’ 
said Casey. ‘‘ When that big stone haythen took 


a tumble he br his dom neck ; and as he had 
necklace, [ thought I'd fetch 
is it’s good American money. 
Look at this, wi ou?’ and he took from his 
pocket the nee! which had adorned the great 
stone god. 

‘You are | er than you think, Phil,” I 
said, after | had examined it carefully. ai Every 
one of these « is either a dollar or a half- 
dollar of the « ge of 1804, and every one of 
them is worth a small fortune. If you ever get 
back to civilization you will be a rich man. With 
your permission [ will keep this one for luck ;”’ 
and I detached the last of a row of half-dollars 
which formed a pendant to the necklace. 

** Let me se ’ said Walter, and he had just 
taken the nec! in his hand, when Casey 
sprang to his feet, exclaiming : 


no more use for 
it along, speci 


‘Hanged if tl \in’t after us a’ready !’’ 
Listening inte [ heard, far in our rear, 


what seemed to the sound of* hurrying foot- 


steps. Simultaneously, and without a word, we 
sprang forward—and then began a race for life, 
of which even now I eannot think without a 


shudder. On, still on, panting, silent, desperate, 
we ran; on, still on, nearer and nearer, raced 
our pursuers! Gradually the path broadened 
and sloped downward. As we ran the light in- 
creased, and we began to hear ahead the sound 
of falling water. On, still on—and suddenly we 
emerged into the open air, to find ourselves be- 
hind a cataract which formed a natural curtain 


for the cavern at whose mouth we stood. Here 
the path turned sharply to the right and up- 
ward. Blinded by the spray, deafened by the 
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roar, slipping on the wet stones, we ran onward 
as rapidly as possible. Phil and I had just 
emerged from behind the waterfall, when Walter, 
who was a few yards in the rear, stumbled and 
fell. He regained his footing in a moment, but 
that moment cost him dear. As he rose, a gleam 
of scarlet cleft the air, and I saw the livid face 
and glowing eyes of the old priest, as he sprang 
upon my friend. With one hand he clutched at 
Walter’s throat, while with the other he strove 
to wrest from him the silver necklace. There 
was a quick, sharp struggle—a swaying to and 
fro—and then, ere I could spring forward to in- 
terpose, two human bodies, locked in a death 
grapple, toppled from the rock on which they 
were standing into the seething rapids ; were 
swept swiftly along, bruised, mangled, lifeless ; 
were tossed aloft for a final moment ; and then, 
caught in the mad swirl of the hideous whirlpool 
below, vanished forever into its nethermost 
depths ! 

There is little more to tell. Phil and I, con- 
vinced that the priest had been our only pur- 
suer, made our way wearily and painfully on- 
ward, as best we could, footsore and sick at 
heart. Day after day we struggled forward, hus- 
banding our scanty store of food, and, when 
that was exhausted, eking out a miserable exist- 
ence on roots and such small game as we were 
able to snare. At last, when hope was gone, 
and life almost gone with it, we fell in with a 
hunting party of friendly Indians, and eventu- 
ally reached civilization once more. I came East 
at once, leaving Phil Casey at Fort Sully. Poor 
fellow ! I never saw him again. He was killed 
by the Sioux, within less than a year afterward. 


IIT. 

‘‘Anp that is the story,’’ said the Professor, 
rising and pouring out a glass of wine; ‘‘ sounds 
like a romance, does it not?” 

‘* Indeed it does,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and a very in- 


teresting and remarkable one. But how do you 
account for all this money being where you 
found it ?”’ 

‘* Very easily,’’ he replied, ‘‘and very plausi- 
bly. You are sufficiently versed in our early 
history to know something of that marvelous ex- 
ploration conceived by President Jefferson and 
carried into execution by two almost forgotten he- 
roes, which blazed a pathway through the virgin 
wilderness from the Mississippi to the Pacific— 
the wonderful expedition of Lewis and Clark, in 
1804-5-6. Listen to this—it is from Coues’s his- 
tory of the expedition (vol. iii, p. 1184), and is 
an extract from the journal kept by Captain 
Lewis, referring to the interpreter Chaboneau : 
‘Notwithstanding our offers of taking him with 
us to the United States, he said that he preferred 
We, there- 
fore, paid Chaboneau his wages, amounting to 
$500.33.’ Now, if you will remember that the 
expedition started on the 14th day of May, 1804, 
you will see that it is entirely possible that the 
$2,500 appropriated by Congress to place the ex- 
pedition in the field consisted, in part, at least, 
of silver dollars and halves coined that year. 
We know positively that a hundred dollars of it 
was ‘in silver coin,’ for Lewis himself says so 
(vol. i, p. 21). What is more probable than 
that part of the money paid to Chaboneau—and 


remaining among the Indians. 


paid to him, remember, at a point not more 
than a hundred miles from where our adventure 
occurred—consisted of silver coin? Chaboneau, 
we are told, ‘remained among the Indians for 
many years,’ and there is more than one way by 
which part of his five hundred dollars might 
have come into the possession of the savages 
from whom we took the silver necklace of the 
great stone god. At all events, it is certain that 
they had more than a hundred of the priceless 
coins of 1804 ; and it is equally certain that the 
half-dollar I have shown you is the only one of 
all that number on which the eye of a human 
being will ever rest again.”’ 
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BEASTS OF BURDEN. 


By FREDERICK A. OBER 


THE worst road in the world, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, is that between Santo Cerro and 
Santiago, in the island of Santo Domingo. Where 
it is not a sea of mud-holes filled with water two 
or three feet deep, it runs through narrow passes 
with steep banks on one side and swift descent 
into a foaming river on the other. 

Mounted on an easy-paced mare, I had strug- 
gled through a vast area of the mud-holes, and 
was about entering one of the passes, when I 
noticed an obstruction ahead. It was a Domini- 
can donkey, its meagre body nearly hidden be- 
neath a heavy load of fodder. A woman trudged 
by its side, and ahead of her ambled a miniature 
reproduction of the quadruped, rejoicing in its 
short-lived freedom. 

Such encounters are frequent in that island, 
and with a pleasant ‘6 Buenos dias’’ (Good morn- 
ing) to the woman, I pushed on, intent upon 
my journey. Suddenly, biff! came both hind feet 
of the jackass against my mare’s brown breast. 
Staggered for the moment, she discreetly fell be- 


hind, but I urged her forward again while the 


ass quickened her own paces with the evident 
intention of keeping ahead. 

As we neared her a second time, out flew 
those nimble heels again, knocking one of my 
feet out of the stirrup, and rattling with re- 

Vol. XLIV. —15. 


sounding thump against the mare’s distended 
paunch. 

The situation presented a serious aspect to me, 
but the woman seemed to think it very laugh- 
able, and when I called to her to make way, she 
only said: ‘‘¢ iba, sefor, are you afraid of a 
little creature like that? Get her out of the way 
yourself !’? This I tried once more to do, when 
the brute drove her heels directly at my face, 
sending my hat spinning into the air, and nearly 


standing on her head with the violence of her 


exertions. 

It happened that the day before I had bought 
a long machéte, or Dominican sabre, such as all 
the native horsemen carry with them when afield, 
and this was thrust between my leg and the sad- 
dle, island fashion. Drawing the machéte from 


its sheath, I flourished it truculently, and assured 
the woman if she did not open a passage for me 
I would hew one with my sabre. This was suffi- 
cient, and she, very much alarmed, hastened to 
shove her donkey over to one side, and I passed 
by in safety. But the twain pursued me with 
maledictions until I was well out of sight, and 
the diminutive donkey, the cause of all the dis- 
turbance, joined in the general outery. 

This rencontre gave me food for thought as I 
rode along alone, and as my rage subsided I 
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PORTER OF YUCATAN. 


could not but feel touched at this display of asi- 


nine maternal solicitude, and fully appreciate 


the humor of the situation. After all, I thought, 
the ass is not so dull and sodden as is generally 
believed. Indeed, if we may give credence to 
the tales of travelers, its wild Asian ancestor was 
one of the noblest of animals, formerly highly 
esteemed, and even admitted to the companion- 
ship of kings. Did not the Savior of mankind 
ride into Jerusalem upon ‘‘the foal of an ass’’ ? 
and did not dear old Sancho 


Panza own one, abuse one, and 
love it with all his generous 
heart ? 

The genesis of the jackass 
begins, so far as we know, in 
the far East, whence it was 
brought to Europe by the 
Arabs, and from Europe to 
America by the Spanish con- 
querors. In fact, humiliating 
as the admission may seem, 
the Spaniards could never have 
overcome the American Indi- 
ans if they had not brought the 
donkey along ,as a bearer of 
ammunition and camp equip- 
are. Toujours la femme has 
passed into an axiom in love 
affairs when trouble comes ; 
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and toujours ’dne may be insisted upon in con- 
nection with the early exploits of the Spanish 
conquerors in America. There was nearly always 
a woman in the case, we find, when we examine 
into the doings of those valiant conquistadores ; 
but there was always a donkey in it also. Queen 
Isabella, the historian tells us, rode one in her 
famous triumphal entry into Granada, in 1492; 
and, though lions and castles galore are inscribed 
upon the arms of Spain, yet it would appear 
that there should also be found there a burro 
argent, victoriously rampant. 

The most conspicuous object in a Spanish 
street scene (aside from the Spaniard himself) is 
the burro; never astreet or market place without 
a dozen or more of donkeys in it. Patient and 
long-suffering, the donkey in Spain has no rest, 
except at midday and midnight, when its master 
is indulging in sleep or siesta. When the sun 
beats down upon the white walls and white road- 
beds with fervor, then the beast is turned loose 
for an hour’s rest and forage, and may be seen, 
gathered with others of its kind, chewing the 
straw of meditation and ruminating upon the gen- 
eral badness of the world. 

Beneath the Alhambra walls, within view of 
those glorious remains of Moorish domination, 
in the gypsy quarter beyond the Darro, the 
youthful gitanos frisk and play with poor Jack or 
Jenny to their heart’s content. And when a 
bull-fight is announced to take place, the coun- 
try dwellers come in droves, each family, con- 
sisting of several generations, piled high upon a 
burro. It is a wonder that the donkey has not 
been introduced into the arena and given a part 
to play in the national pastime of the Spaniards 
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From Spain to America was a far call, but the 
donkey safely survived the voyage, and soon be- 
came acclimated in Santo Domingo and Cuba, 
in Mexico and Central America. In Cuba, at 
least, before the last insurrection, the donkey was 
much in request, even though horses were so cheap 
as to necessitate no particular demand for his serv- 
ices. In Havana, to-day, the milkmen and the 
vegetable venders, the butchers, and the chicken 
sellers, come in-from the country on the backs of 
horses and burros, with all their salable articles 
around them. As in Mexico, also, the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ beggars on horseback’’ is not so far- 
fetched ; for in both countries the mendicants 
pursue their calling and hold up unwary trav- 
elers, mounted astride the backs of equines and 
donkeys. 


To the southward of Cuba, in the beautiful 


a 


Island of Jamaica, the donkey is 
the chosen companion of — the 
black and colored people, for it 
is nearly four hundred years since 
his first asinine ancestor was in- 
troduced there, a short period in 
advance of the African himself. 
Without the ass, indeed, the black 
man in the tropics would feel 
himself lost, unable even to tran- 
sact the humble business which 
fills the measure of his days. 
Living in the hills and mountains 
far distant from the markets of 
town and city, he could not so 
well transport the products of his 
gardens and provision grounds 
as he now does with the assist- 
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ance of his four-footed friend. 
In Mexico and Yucatan, how- 
ever, I have met the men 
themselves transformed into 
beasts of burden. During a 
long trip I once made into 
the mountains of Southern 
Mexico, where the foot of 
white man rarely trod, I used 
to meet them going to markets 
at least a hundred miles dis- 
tant from their little hamlets 
in the hills. They could easily 
carry a load of eighty or one 
hundred pounds over slippery 
trails, across grapevine bridges, 
ind over torrents spanned by 
fallen trees. And so strong is 
their desire to visit the market- 
places, which afford them the 
only opportunities for exchange of views and gos- 
sip with their fellow-men, that, if one were to offer 
them the value of their produce near their homes, 
it would probably be refused. The party of ex- 
plorers of which I was a member nearly starved 
in the midst of 


plenty on account of this strange 
aversion of the Mexican Indian to sell his provi- 
sions on the s} 
last, after a 


where they were grown. At 
day’s ride through a fertile 
country, where fields of corn stretched away for 
miles and miles, and every hut had its little gar- 
den of vegetables, we reached, late at night, a 
rude hut in mountains—a sort of inn, like 
an Arab fond where our wants and those of 
our beasts were attended to. Even then we could 
only secure a little forage for our horses and some 
tough tortillas for ourselves. 

One of the most interesting sights in Kingston, 
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the capital of the is- pe 
land of Jamaica, is that 
of the long processions 
of black and colored 
women coming in from 
the country districts 
with their donkey- 
loads of charcoal, ba- 
nanas and sweet po- 
tatoes. 

They live far distant, 
in some valley of the 
great Blue Mountain 
range, usually at least 
ten hours’ travel out 
on the northern coast ; 
but they start at mid- 
night, or even at dusk 
of the day previous to 
market-day, and _al- 
ways reach the city 
just as the sun begins to come up from the 
sea. 

Here, as in Spain, the charcoal venders are 
prominent. They establish their camps in the 
mountains, where they burn the coal, and at the 
end of each week bring it down for sale. In Ja- 
maica it is generally brought in coarse bags or 
sacks ; in Spain, in hampers woven of palm leaf 
or grass. 

But it is in the Spanish colony, or in some 
land that once pertained to Old Spain, that the 
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BULL-CART OF SAN DOMINGO. 


donkey is put to service of all sorts, and so com- 
pletely ‘‘ fills the bill’’ that its owners have no 
need at all for railways or electric motors. To 
them, indeed, a live donkey is vastly preferable 
to the ‘‘iron horse’’;,and no matter how con- 
venient, abundant or low-priced the latter may 
be, they will still cleave to their beloved jackass 
for ever and for aye. 

Doggedly trudging right alongside the railway 
tracks, you may see the heavily freighted don- 
key, survival of a past age of barbarism, com- 
peting (and _ success- 
fully, from its owner’s 
point of view) with 
the swifter locomotive. 
Time is nothing to the 
donkey nor to its mas- 
ter. Both are equally 
oblivious of the march 
of improvement ; both 
still live in the pre- 
Columbian age of cas- 
tles and crusaders. 

Enormous are the 
loads they carry, in- 
credible the burdens 
they sustain. I once 
counted sixteen cases 
of oil and wines laden 
upon one small don- 
key, which its owner 
was cursing for its in- 
ability to carry more. 
I photographed the 
two (both donkeys) 
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as they had halted 

in the road to let y 
the locomotive 
pass. 

This was in 
Venezuela, at the 
port of La Guayra, 
whither come the 
long mule and 
donkey trains 
from the interior, 
down the steeps 
of that terrible 
mountain trail 
from Caracas. A 
railroad connects 
the two cities, the 
capital and the 
chief port of Ven- 
ezuela, climbing 
with difficulty the 
six thousand feet . 
perpendicular ie . 
height; but the 
merchants of Caracas and the consignees of La 
Guayra are totally oblivious of its advantages, 
apparently ; at any rate, they feel called upon to 
support their countrymen, the muleteers. 

Droves of donkeys go by, in bunches of dozens 
and half dozens, without any apparent guide or 
driver, each one bearing on its back a big bun- 
dle of fagots, by which means the dwellers of the 
coast are supplied with wood from the hills, 
where it is more abundant than along the sea- 
side. These animals seem endowed with a hu- 
man sagacity as they pick their path down the 
mountain side and wend their way to the houses 
of their customers. 

More curious still are the fodder-laden asses; 
which make their daily 
rounds in the morn- wr 
ing, each one piled so 
high with leaves of 
sugar-cane or grass 
that it looks at a little 
distance like a mound 
of hay in motion. See- 
ing these moving hay- 
cocks, without any 
means of locomotion 
visible, the curiosity of 
a stranger is always 
aroused. It is only by 
the closest inspection 
that the motive power 
is discovered—by the 
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protruding tail, 
the hind hoof, or 
wiggling ear — of 
the quadrupedal 
monstrosity. Per- 
chance a stranger 
may be passing 
when one of these 
animated fodder- 
heaps, standing 
motionless beside 
the. sidewalk, to 
all appearances an 
inert mass of suc- 
culent cane, sud- 
denly raises its 
tail and emits a 
‘* hee-haw,’’ loud 
and ‘prolonged. 
Such an instance 
has been known, 
and it is related 
—_—_ that the unsus- 

picious stranger 
has fled in a panic, surpassing in his efforts to 
evacuate that neighborhood all the feats of 
ground and lofty tumbling known to the guile- 
less native and owner of the fodder-heap. 

Up in the Caracas Valley, beyond the bridge 
that spans the river there, I secured a snap- 
shot at a couple of farmers plowing with the 
primitive plow of the Orient—the same crooked 
stick, shod with iron, which I have seen in use 
in Algeria and Spain. Above them towered the 
mountain palms, their ivory shafts all of a hun- 
dred feet in height, around them the semi-trop- 
ical vegetation of this elevated plain within the 
tropics. Not only was their plow an obsolete in- 
strument of agriculture, in use thousands of 
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years ago, but their method of attaching the 
oxen to it was that of most primitive times, for 
the suffering beasts were fastened by the horns 
to the rigid pole, and thus were compelled to 
labor with thejr heads in the air and their necks 
stiff and swollen. 

Throughout all the countries once controlled 
by Spain, and hence still suf- 
fering from a blight of the 
dark ages, this method of yok- 
ing cattle is pursued. No bet- | 
ter illustratian of it can be 
found than in the Cuban car- 


retas, or ox-earts, which still 


traverse the streets of Havana. 
Here are shown the straight, 
unyielding neck - piece, the 
lashings of raw hide which 
fasten it to the horns, and the 
constrained position of the 
heads of those patient heasts 
of burden. This picture but 
illustrates the cruelties of the 
Spaniard, wherever he has 
found a foothold, for it is the 
same with him in all his deal- 
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BOYS ON BULL’S BACK. 
ings with the lower animals. He has no sym- 
pathy with a dumb beast, he cares only for the 
creatures delivered into his possession in so far 
as they may prove remunerative to him. There 
are no societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals anywhere within the dominions of Spain, 


nor within the confines of countries where Span- 


ish customs are followed. There is one island of 
the West Indies, however, and it is that one 
where the Spaniards first established slavery and 
first found gold—Santo Domingo—in which the 
ox, while serving as a veritable burden bearer, 
still has some freedom of movement while in 
harness. I remember with what astonishment I 









first looked upon the 

process of landing bag- 

, ' gage from the steamers 
in the harbor of Puerta 
Plata, on the north 
coast of Santo Domin- 
go. There was the cus- 
tomary swarm of per- 
sistent and clamorous 
boatmen, ready to take 
one to the shore, and 
with one of them I 
arranged to land, with 
all my luggage. In- 
stead of taking me 
directly to the quay, 
wi however, the rascal 
shipped his oars as 
soon as shallow water 
_ a was reached, and 
hailed a brother- 

fiend who was floating about in an ox-cart. 
The water was filled with these carts, drawn by 
amphibious members of the taurine tribe, who 
seemed as much at home here as if they were 
walking on dry ground. Thus it came about 
that I had to pay two prices—one for the boat- 
man and another for the cartman. The latter 
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backed up his cart nonchalently and 
loaded in my luggage, and, when he had 
reached the shore, turned about and de- 
manded double fare to take it to the 
hotel. The result was that I haled him 
before the local magistrate, who threat- 
ened to send him and his bovine com- 
panion to the calabosa, unless he took 
me and my belongings to my destina- 
tion at the In the lan- 
guage of thi *“He fit and 
fit, and seratched and bit, and tore up 
all the when I tendered him 
two dollars in payment ; but it came 
to pass that when I left, he of his own 
accord offered to take my luggage to 
the boat for a dollar. 

The roads of this island are 


regular rate. 
saxon poet, 


ground,’’ 


so very 
poor that few carts find existence here, 
and those few are confined to the coast 
towns. Even these are rude to extrem- 
ity, and, instead of horses between the 
thills, one finds the omnipresent ox or 
bull. 
ness, composed of raw hide and bits of 
rope, with clumsy back-saddle and a 


He is attached by primitive har- 


rough pair of hames, ora yoke. Such 
as this come into the towns laden with 


coffee from the hills, and with cocoa- 





beans and hides, which constitute the chief pro- 


ductions of the farmers. 


Raw hide and rope constitute the harness or 


PRIMITIVE PLOWING 


IN CARACAS, 
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tackling 


CUBAN COUNTRYWOMEN. 


gear, with wooden back-saddle or 


hames, all of which can be manufactured by the 


owner of the 





inimal on his own estate. The 
raw hide from the skin 
of a bull, the rope from 
pita fiber, the rest from 
which he 
down with his 
Like the Cv- 


bans, the Dominicans 


some tree 
cuts 
machete. 


depend upon their ma- 
chéte for almost every 
purpase, from the cut- 
ting down of bananas 
and cugar-cane to the 
cutting up of a foe. 

A ring is passed 
through a split in the 
cartilage of the poor 
animal’s nose, and to 
this a rope is attached, 
which the driver holds 
in his hands. My in- 
stantaneous photo- 
graphs, taken at ran- 
dom as the country 
people came in from 
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BULLOCK LADEN WITH SUGAR CANE, 


their plantations, show the whole arrangement. 
The bullock is more frequently ridden than 
driven, and a not uncommon sight, in Santo Do- 
mingo, is that of a whole family—father, mother, 
children, to the number of a dozen or more, rid- 
ing proudly into town mounted upon their bulls 
and bullocks. It is not often that the children 
are permitted to have a bullock apiece ; only the 
wealthy indulge in this 
extravagance. But as 
many as can conve- 
niently stick to the 
back of a_ bullock, 
usually three or four, 
arrange themselves be- 
tween his head and his 
tail, clinging to his 
spine and to each other 
like leeches, and by 
their combined efforts 
getting out of him a 
rate of speed that their 
elders cannot match 
on their steadier and 
slower-going beasts. 
There is a taurine 
etiquette here which is 
as strict as any eques- 
trian code in Europe 
or America, and it is 
not permitted a lady 
to ride astride, no mat- 





‘‘ outfit’? or exalted 
her position in soci- 
ety. How she con- 
trives to balance her- 
self upon those clum- 
sy saddles of straw, 
which are merely rude 
bunches formed to the 
back of the beast, and 
covered with straw 
mats, no man not a 
native to the manner 
born has ever found 
out. But still, they 
stick, and that tena- 
ciously, as I have had 
occasion to observe 
and admire. I was 
returning from an ex- 
tended exploration of 
the mountain region 
one day, when my 
party met a group of 
natives on bull-back. Ameng them was a very 
attractive chocolate-colored damsel, evidently the 
belle of her village, who tried to balance herself 
upon tne saddle, hold erect a family umbrella, and 
get a glimpse of the white strangers at the same 
time. But the combination was too complicated 
for her to manage, for the ungallant bull, proba- 
bly frightened at the first sight he had ever ob- 
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tained of a pale-face, ran away with her. The 
last I saw of the hapless maiden was a very con- 
fused mixture of family umbrella, straw saddle, 
flying skirts, bare but shapely ankles, and flap- 
ping hat flying into the air. 

Within the hollows of the Dominican hills are 
many small plantations, where a little sugar 
vane is raised, a few bananas, and sometimes 
coffee. Instead of following the example of the 
moonshiners and distilling their corn or sugar 
cane into rum, they bring the saccharine stalks 
to market as soon as they find enough to make 
the propor cargo for a bull. It is, of course, a 
wasteful process, and the Dominican benefits 
but little thereby ; but that is neither here nor 
there. He does it, and my object is, not to 
show why he does it, but how. On either side 
the straw pack-saddle is hung the framework of 
a pannier or hamper, which is filled with cane- 
stalks. Seating himself upon the heap, the 
farmer guides his beast over the trail, by the rope 
attached to the ring in its nose, and, when arrived 
in town, peddles the cane through the streets. 

In the Haitian half of this island, where the 


population is comprised of more black people 
than yellow, and where nature has been so kind 
as to bestow a fertile soil in conjunction with 
glorious climate, the bull has also been im- 
pressed, though to a lesser extent than in the 
mulatto republic. And yet, it is from this Hai- 
tian half that the Dominicans themselves de- 
rived their original stock. Two or three hun- 
dred years ago that portion was inhabited by 
bold buccaneers, who left behind them vast 
herds of wild cattle, and it is from these small, 
though wiry, animals that the present breed is 
descended. They are thoroughly tamed now, 
and submit with good grace to being harnessed, 
saddled and bridled, and put to uses for which 
the horse may seem better fitted. They are 
fleet and sure-footed ; and to the disinterested 
observer are vastly more picturesque, as animate 
elements of the tropical landscape, than either 
horses or mules. If, indeed, there is a more in- 
teresting spectacle than that of a snow-white 
or cream-colored bull, bearing on his back a 


straggling score or so of golden canes, I have yet 
to see it. 


THE LAST PARADE. 


By J. &. 


Tuey were days to be remembered, 
When at sound of trumpet call, 
Young recruits we left the village, 
Bent on glory one and all. 
And the music round us flashing 
Made us feel that evermore 
Our lives were worth the living 
As they never were before. 
I remember the day 
When we rode all away, 

To the dreams that the music made, 
And our hopes one and all, 
When the old trumpet call 

Rang out clear for our first parade. 
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It was glorious while it lasted, 
But the years went by too soon— 
Youth should stay a little longer 
When a lad’s a bold dragoon. 
Then, like shadows from us drifting, 
Comrades fell in foreign land. 


Home again! the roll call found us 
But broken little band. 
\s we rode down the street 
lo the old measured beat, 
It was tears that the music made, 
And it seemed like a prayer 
For the lads who would ne’er 


Stand again by our side on parade! 


But the marching days are over 


Veterans! now 


at ease we stand, 


Till the order comes for marching 
To the last and restful land. 
Only when the troops are passing 


Our ninety years we all forget 


And the old familiar music 
Makes us feel we’re soldiers yet 


And we’re young once again 
As we hark to the strain, 
Till the sounds in the distance fade 
So we wait one and all 


For the last 


trumpet call 


That shall sound for the last parad 
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BARBARA DARE AND THE FRIGATE. 
A STORY OF THE 
By HENRY 


3ARBARA DARE sat alone on the beach, look- 
ing out at the ocean as it stretched away into 
the blue of the horizon. 

She had stepped out of the old rambling farm- 
house behind her for a few nginutes’ rest, leaving 
her young brother to watch by the bedside of 
her little sister, who was very ill. Evervone 
was away. Her father and elder brother were 
in the Continental army. Her uncle, an old 
man, who had stayed at home since the war 
began, had gone to the mill that afternoon. 

It was a dark hour for the American cause ; 
battle after battle had been fought, and the 
troops, weary, and for the time discouraged, 
were slowly retreating. 

Barbara was thinking of this, and wished that 
she were a man to go into the thickest of the 
fight, or even a boy to take a drum and lead on 
the troops. She sighed as she glanced at her 
skirts, then, resting her chin upon her hand, 
again looked out to sea. To be sure her life had 
not been devoid of excitement, for even now 
there were munitions of war buried under the 
woodpile in the extension of the house, but they 
had never been touched since they had been 
placed there together with the family valuables. 
It was, indeed, a good place to hide the muskets. 
for the house was in a retired situation, and it 
was very seldom any one came near it. 

As Barbara thought of this she turned her 
head, then started to her feet, for there in the 
ofling was a frigate slowly working its way in 
shore. - Her back having been partially turned 
in that direction, she had not noticed it until 
now, and was very much surprised to see how 
near it was. She rose at once and started to- 
ward the house to get the spyglass. 
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As she ran she remembered all the instances 
she had heard of English ships landing men, 
who ransacked farmhouses, sometimes leavin 
them in flames when they returned to their 
boats. 

She wouldn’t worry, at any rate, for the frigate 
might only be passing along the coast, or it 
might be an American man-of-war., She was 
soon out on the beach again. The ship was 
much nearer. As she looked at it through the 
glass, she saw flying from the masthead the 
English flag. 

As she watched and listened, she heard the 
shrill sound of the boatswain’s whistle. The 
frigate came about, and she saw they were pre- 
paring to lower a boat. 

Her worst fears were now realized. What 
should she do? The first thought was to take 
the children and run, leaving the house to its 
fate. Then she noticed how cold and chilly the 
air was as it swept in from the sea, and she real- 
ized that it would never do to take her sick sis- 
ter from her room into the open air, for it would 
probably mean death to her. 

She re-entered the house hastily, went to the 
room and beckoned her brother. You must 
run over to the village and tell the people the 
British are about to land. I will stay here until 
you can get uncle and return.”’ 

The boy’s eyes grew black with excitement. 

‘You stay here alone and face them !’’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ she answered; ‘‘there is no other 
way.”’ 

For a minute her brother regarded her admir- 
ingly. <A girl not over fifteen, trim and slight, 


to face alone the boat’s company of a man-of- 
war. ‘‘T must stay with you!’ 


he exclaimed. 























BARBARA DARE 
‘*No,’”’ she answered ; ‘‘ you can do the most 

good by going to the village. 

them ; 


I am not afraid of 
they will not harm a girl.’’ 

Nor did she look afraid, as she stood there with 
an air of dauntless bravery about her. 

‘“You’re fine !’”’? her brother exclaimed. Then 
he rushed through the door with a parting shout: 
‘*T won’t be gone long.”’ 

Now that she was left entirely alone, Barbara’s 
courage for the moment gave way, but only for a 
moment, and then she was thinking how to act. 
She was not so sure she could protect the place, 
because she a girl, and if they found the 
buried muskets they would the 


was 


surely burn 
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house, and then her sister would have to be huge pair of 


taken out into the chill sea air. 


There was one way to prevent this—keep them 
from entering the extension. Her sister's room 
was in the extension, and underneath the room 
were the buried muskets. She must do this by 
strategy if possible. She descended the stairs as 
she thought, and went through the long passage- 
way which connected the extension and the main 
portion of the house. 

As she entered the main room her eyes fell 
upon a huge fireplace, in which there had not 
been a fire for some time. The fireplace was 
directly beside the door leading into the passage, 
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she must guard. How should 
\s she thought she noticed the 
the fireplace, the door of which 


in expression of triumph came 
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shown what they could do in this war ; I will 
show what a girl can do.”’ 

Already her quick ears caught the sound of 
the grating of a boat upon the beach. She ran 
to the window and looked out. Sailors and ma- 
rines, headed by a coarse-looking man clad in 
the uniform of an officer, came trooping up the 
beach. 

She stepped back hastily and lighted the fagots 
upon the hearth. As the small flame licked the 
wood and the fire started, there came a loud rap 
upon the door. 

The fire, though small, was burning briskly. 
Placing herself with her back against the door 
leading to the extension, with one hand upon 
the handle of the bellows, she said : ‘Come in.”’ 
But they had not waited for her to answer, and, 
treading close upon one another’s heels, the officer 
and three men entered the room, the rest of the 
company remaining outside. The officer was a 
coarse-featured, cruel-looking man. 

‘* Where's the old man?’’ he shouted. ‘‘ We 
want to see him, and quickly, too.”’ 

‘‘T am the only one at home,’’ she answered. 

‘*That’s a pretty lie,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it won’t 
do. We’re going to search this house, anyway. 
If we find the man we think you’ve hidden, or 
rebel goods, we'll burn the house.’’ 

‘‘T have a little sister who is very sick,’’ she 
said ; ‘‘you can search everywhere you wish 
but in her room.”’ 

‘*Not search there! Why, that is the very 
place we'll search. That dodge has been played 
upon us too often. Hasn’t it, my boys?’ he 
said, turning to his men as if, even cruel as he 
was, he would have their support. 

The flame on the fireplace was growing larger ; 
the ashes of the burning wood fell with a white 
glow upon the bricks. Barbara saw that, with 
this man entreaties would be of no avail. 

‘*You can search everywhere but there,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Give me your word that the room will not 
be entered, and you may go over the whole house, 
but I will not allow you to enter that room !’’ 
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** Will not allow it!’ The British officer re- 
peated her words, as if he could not believe his 
ears. ‘‘ Will not allow it! Well, that is the 
most preposterous thing I have ever heard. You 
know what that remark has cost you ?—a kiss ! 
[am going to give you a kiss—a remark that de- 
serves a kiss.”’ 

Suddenly from back in the direction of the 
hills came the sharp crack of a rifle ; a moment 
more and from another direction came the dull 
report of a musket. 

The officer pricked up his ears. The people 
were rising. Those reports meant that they 
knew the British had landed, and that they were 
flocking together and would soon be hovering 
about him. 

‘*Come on, men!’’ he said; ‘‘ we will search 
the house quickly, but I will have my kiss 
first.’? And he stepped forward. 

**Stand back !’’ Barbara said. 

Without knowing why he did so, he obeyed 
her. Something about that lithe, graceful, reso- 
lute figure looked dangerous, even though it 
were only a girl. He hesitated but for a mo- 
ment, then took a rapid step forward. At the 
same moment he saw a line of fire suddenly 
spring from the embers on the hearth ; then the 
huge chimney, as if it would itself protect its 
own hearthstone and the girl beside it, leaned 
over, there was the deafening crash of an explo- 
sion, and the chimney hurled itself forward. 

The British officer and his men went down as 
if they had suddenly met the fire of a masked 
battery. 

sarbara, protected in a great measure by the 
huge wall of the chimney, found to her surprise 
that she was still living, and had only been 
hurled against the doorway. Even in her dazed 
condition, she saw there was only one of the 
men who was crawling toward the door. The 
officer did not stir as he lay before the demol- 
ished fireplace. 

Just then the door was pushed open by the 
rest of the boat’s crew, but they halted on the 
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‘BARBARA DARE SAT ALONE ON THE BEACH.’ 
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threshold. Through the blue haze of the explo- 
sion they saw their comrades lying upon the floor, 
wounded or unconscious. Barbara’s straight, 
girlish figure was outlined through the smoke 
against the background of the door she guarded. 
Her face, pale and wan, yet firm with courage 
and resolve, confronted them through the haze. 
Even as they looked, a piece of the chimney, 
which had been loosened by the explosion, but 
which had not as yet given way, fell with a 
crash at their feet. 

The peculiar character of the explosion, the 
condition of their comrades, the loss of their of- 
‘ficer, and, last of all, the mysterious look of a 
girl alone facing them, caused a strange dread to 
creep over the superstitious sailors, and, as if to 
heighten it, there came the sharp crack of rifles 
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now close at hand. A panic seized them, and 
their cry was ‘‘ Back to the boats!’ Lifting 
their fallen comrades, they rushed out of the 
door, and the house was again free from intru- 
sion. 

Barbara ran to the window and looked out. 
She saw them retreating hastily toward the boat, 
while, every now and then, from behind some 
bush or boulder, came the report of a gun as the 
farmers, who had come to help her, fired. 

She saw them at last reach the boat. She saw 
the boat return to the frigate. She saw the frig- 
ate weigh anchor 

Then, with a wild sob, she ran to her sister’s 
room, and fell fainting across the bed. 

There her uncle found her, beside the sister 
she had protected. 
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GERALD’S MISSION. 
A STORY OF THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


By HORATIO 


ALGER, Ji 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RaGGep Dick,” ‘‘ TATTERED Tom,” ‘‘ LucK AND Puck ” Sgrixrs, Etc, 


CHAPTER 


XXXII. 


RESCUED. 


<u“ ye T seemed to Gerald like 
ARS ORY, a terrible dream, as he 
VA tried with his unprac- 
ticed eyes to peer 
through the darkness. 
But it was completely 
dark. It seemed to be 
an excavation which 
had been abandoned. It was at some distance 
from that part of the mine in which active 
operations were going on. How long he would 
be kept here he could not conjecture. Whether, 
indeed, the superintendent would dare to keep 
him in captivity, perhaps even let him starve 
to death, he could not tell. He felt it hard to 
realize the position he was in. 
Leaving him to his troubled thoughts, we will 
go back to the hotel where Joshua Burdoch and 





he were guests. 

When Gerald left the hotel with the super- 
intendent, Burdoch was. temporarily absent. 
Twenty minutes later he returned, and looked 


about for Gerald. Not seeing him he concluded 
that he had gone out fora walk. But an hour 
passed, and still Gerald was absent. He did not 


feel anxious 


out him, but he and Gerald were 
such constant companions that he felt lonesome 
and uneasy without him. 

He walked up to the bar of the hotel and asked 
the landlord Have you seen anything of the 
boy T° 

‘Yes, he 
ago.’’ 

‘* Tid he go out ?”’ 

‘“ Yes; he went out with Mr. Hawk.’’ 

‘¢ The superintendent of the thine ?”’ 

‘¢Ves."’ 

This surprised Mr. Burdoch. For, so far as he 
knew, the two had never held any communica- 
tion. 

“Did they 
asked. 

(¢'Vee,?? 

‘Where do you think they went ?”’ 

‘IT believe Hawk proposed that the boy 


vas here rather more than an hour 


ppear to be talking together ?’’ he 


him to the mine.”’ 
‘*] wonder what that means?’ thought Bur- 


should go with 


doch, puzzled 
He took his hat and walked out in the direc- 
tion of the mine. 
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Near the mine he saw Nelson Hawk convers- 
ing with one of the miners. 
‘*Mr. Hawk,’’ he said, walking up to the su- 
perintendent, ‘‘ where is the boy Gerald Lane?’ 
Nelson Hawk shrugged his shoulders. 
‘*T don’t know,’’ he answered. 
‘*Lockard told me he left the hotel in your 
company.” 
‘“Yes, we walked a little way together.”’ 
‘And then you separated ?”’ 
*Yes,’’ 
‘Did he go back ?”’ 
‘y presume so.”’ 
** He did not go down into the mine ?’’ 
= No. Why should he ?’’ 


**T don’t know. I merely asked.’’ 


‘‘Tam busy. I can’t talk with you any more.”’ 

Joshua Burdoch, more puzzled than ever, 
walked slowly away. A hundred yards distant 
he fell in with a man he knew, and asked if he 
had seen anything of Gerald. 

‘‘An hour or two since I saw him with Mr. 
Hawk.”’ 

‘* Where were they ?”’ 

*¢ Just going down into the mine.”’ 

‘“By heavens, there’s some deviltry here !’’ 
exclaimed Burdoch. ‘‘ Hawk has been lying to 
me.’ 

‘You didn’t see the two come up again ?”’ 

‘“No; but I saw Hawk coming out of the 
mine alone.”’ 

This confirmed the suspicion of Burdoch, and 
he guessed the truth. 

‘*McKee,’’ he said, ‘‘I scent mischief. That 
man has left the boy in the mine, and I propose 
to get him out. Are you with me?” 

‘“Yes; I hate Hawk, and I will help you 
cheerfully.”’ 

‘Then come back with me.’’ ' 

Burdoch strode back and walked up to the 
superintendent. 

‘“Mr. Hawk,’’ he said, ‘* you have shut up 
the boy in the mine. Unless you release him I 
will shoot you !”’ 

Hawk turned pale, but tried to bluster. 

‘*You are mistaken,’’ he said. ‘‘ At any rate, 
I won’t be talked to in this style.”’ 

* You can’t help yourself,” 

‘* What motive could I have for confining the 
boy * 

‘You have probably found out that he repre- 
sents your partner, old Tom Nixon, and that he 
has come here to find out the real state of the 
mine.’’ 

‘You astonish me, and I don’t believe you. 
Nixon wouldn’t send a kid like that.’’ 
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‘‘We won’t argue the point. That boy must 
be released !’ 

‘* He is not in the mine.’’ 

‘¢T intend to go down and see.”’ 

**Oh, very well ; you can go!’ 

‘You must go with us.”’ 

‘*T have not time.’’ 

In reply, Burdoch put a pistol to the side of 
his head. 

‘ Be careful,”’ said the affrighted superintend- 
ent. ‘‘ it might go off !’ 

“Will you go down ?”” 

Ves.”* 

They started, Burdoch watching Hawk closely, 
ready at the slightest sign of treachery to shoot 
him. 

But Hawk had made up his mind to deceive 
him if he could. He did not dare to resort to 
violence in the case of a man so strong and de- 
termined as Joshua Burdoch. They descended 
to the bottom of the mine, and the party got 
out. 

‘* Now,”’ said Hawk, waving his hand, ‘‘ you 
are at liberty to search for yourself, and if you 
can find the boy, call me a liar, that’s all !’’ 

Burdoch and _ his friend went about the mine, 
peering everywhere, but no trace of Gerald’s 
presence could be found. 

Burdoch became uneasy and discouraged. He 
had no confidence in the superintendent. He 
felt convinced that he was being deceived, but 
how could he prove it? 

‘*Well,’’ said Hawk, who had not accom- 
panied them, ‘‘ have you found him ?”’ 

There was a triumphant smile on his face, 
which excited Burdoch’s suspicions. 

‘* Not yet,’’ he answered, briefly. 

‘Oh, well, you can continue your search,”’ 
and he walked away. 

‘*McKee,’’? said Burdoch, abruptly, ‘ have 
you ever been in this mine before ?”’ 

‘“Yes ; two years since I was employed here 
for a few weeks.”’ 

‘Is there any place—any secret place—be- 
sides those that we have visited where the boy 
could be confined ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered McKee, with a sudden 
thought, ‘‘ there is a chamber not now used, 
rather apart from the rest of the mine, where 
he might be concealed.”’ 

‘Can you guide me there?’ asked Burdoch, 
eagerly. 

‘Yes, I think so.”’ 


‘* Then do so in Heavens name !”’ 


McKee’s memory served him well. He led 
the way to the side excavation. It was shut off 
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from the rest of the mine by a wooden door. 
That door was locked. 

‘* This is the place,”’ said Burdoch. ‘‘ Now to 
find out if Gerald is here !’’ 

He struck with his heavy jack-knife on the 
door, and then waited. 

There was an answering knock. 

‘* That is he !’’ he exclaimed. 

He bent down and called through the key- 
hole : 

** Are you inside, Gerald ?”’ 

There was a faint sound. He could not hear 
the words, but he was convinced that it was 
Gerald’s voice. 

Now to open the door. It was heavy and the 
lock was strong. There seemed no way except 
to use the key. That key undoubtedly the su- 
perintendent had. Just then Nelson Hawk came 
in sight. He had been afraid the secret room 
would be found. 

‘* Well, gentlemen,’’ he said, uneasily, ‘‘ you 
seem to have gone astray. What brought you 
here ?”’ 

‘*Give me the key of that door!’’ said Bur- 
doch, sternly. 

‘*T have no key.”’ 

‘*That’s a lie! Give me that key !’ 

**T tell you I have none,’’ and the superin- 
tendent started to go away. 

Instantly Burdoch had him by the throat. 

‘* Now search his pockets, McKee.”’ 

You will repent this outrage,”’ said Nelson 
Hawk, in a choking voice. 

**T will risk that.’’ 

From his pockets a bunch of keys was taken 
by McKee, and one of them was found to fit the 
door. 

Burdoch inserted it in the lock, and in a mo- 
ment the door swung back, revealing Gerald, 
who gladly stepped outside. 

** You scoundrel !’’ said Burdoch, shaking his 
fist in the superintendent’s face. ‘‘ Now tell 
your story, Gerald.”’ 

Gerald did so. 

‘What have you to sav for vourself, Hawk ?”’ 
demanded Burdoch. 

“Tt must have been a mistake,’’ whined the 
superint ndent. 

‘You will hear from us again. Now, Gerald, 
we will go out.”’ 


‘*Now,’’ said Burdoch, ‘‘do you know what I 
have decided to do ?”’ 
cc No 9 


‘*T shall go back with you to Campville, make 
Mr. Nixon an offer for his share in the mine, 
come back and force Hawk out. I mean to con- 
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trol it and 1 age it myself. You shall intro- 
duce me to Tom Nixon.”’ 


‘¢T will with pleasure.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
DEED OF GIFT. 

Wirnin two weeks Joshua Burdoch had 
bought Mr. Nixon’s share of the mine at Ran- 
som for forty thousand dollars. Mr. Hawk’s 
share he se: for thirty thousand. He then 
made a formal proposal to Gerald to go to work 
for him as assistant manager. But to this Mr. 
Nixon demurred 

“Tean’t s} Gerald, Mr. Burdoch,”’ he said. 

‘* But, Mr. Nixon, think of the boy’s interests. 
[am willing to pay him a salary of a hundred 
dollars a month.’’ 


‘And I,”’ said the old man, ‘‘ will give him 
outright ten thousand dollars—one-fourth of the 
sum you have paid me for my interest in the 
mine.”’ 

‘*Give me your hand, Mr. Nixon,’’ said Bur- 
doch, ‘‘ I ca vo ahead of that. He isa good 
boy, and he deserves his good fortune.’’ 


Gerald was overwhelmed by his liberality. 

‘How can I thank you, Mr. Nixon,”’ he said, 
‘* for your generosity ?”’ 

‘It isn’t generosity. It’s only justice. But 
for you I d if | should be living to-day. 
You have taught me how to live. And now let 
me tell you something. Ihave sent on to Mr. 
Nugent the uunt I took from his firm many 
years since. He refused even to accept interest, 
but wrote that I might make up to you what- 
ever it amounted to. It amounts to more than 
the ten thousand collars I have given you, but 
that I will a nt for later.”’ 

‘*T cannot ilize my good fortune, Mr. Nixon. 
You and Mr. Nugent have been very kind to 
me.’’ 

** Are you t 

**T don’t 


home.”’ 


| of living in Montana ?”’ 
tas well as living in my old 


‘Nor do | With your help I propose to set- 
tle up my affairs, convert what property I have 
ind go back to the East.”’ 

‘Tam vi slad to hear you say so, Mr. 
Nixon.”’ 


here into mo 


“Tt will pi 
we will start. But 


require six months. Then 
you must stay with me there. 
I have no 1 ms that I care for. I consider 
you my adopted son, and will see that you are 
provided for.’ 

Steps wer mediately taken to settle up Mr. 
Nixon’s estate. To anticipate matters a little, it 
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was found, after this was effected, 
that he possessed close upon sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars, though 
he had paid up the sum of his 
defaleation and made Gerald a gift of 
ten thousand dollars. 

At length the time came when Mr. 
Nixon was ready to start for the East. The old 
man brightened up with anticipation 

‘*Gerald,’’ he said, ‘‘I feel ten years younger. 
I really begin to think that I shall live a few 
years longer.”’ 

ee 


I am sure you will, Mr. Nixon.’’ 

‘‘How much I owe you! I little thought 
when you came to me, a mere boy, that you 
would do me so much good. John Nugent 
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+ SRE CAREFUL,’ SAID THE AF- 

FRIGHTED SUPERINTENDENT, 

‘IT MIGHT GO orF!’”’ 
knew what he was about when 
he selected you as his mes- 
senger. How long is it since 
you came to me?’ 

‘‘Tt must be nearly a year and a half.’’ 

‘T should have been in my grave before this 
if you had not come. Do you ever hear from 
your stepmother?” 

‘*T have not heard from her for a year.”’ 

‘She is still at Portville ?”’ 

‘T suppose so.”’ 

‘‘You won’t leave me and go to live with 


her ?”’ 
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‘* There is no danger of that,’’ Gerald answered. 

Mr. Nixon breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘Stay with the old man till he dies!’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘ You won’t be sorry.” 

**T will, Mr. Nixon.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
JOHN GRAVES REAPPEARS, 

WE must now go back to Portville and gather 
some information about Gerald’s family. 

Mrs. Lane lived in the old mansion that had 
belonged to his father. Abel also lived with her. 
He had teased her to go to the city to live, but 
she hesitated, partly from motives of prudence 
and partly from a thought of the temptations to 
which she feared Abel would yield. 

She did not find her son a source of satisfac- 
tion. He was irritable and unpleasant in his 
manner, and a source of anxiety to her. 

One day he came in and broke out: ‘‘ What 
do you think I heard this morning?” 

‘*T don’t know. You had better tell me at 
once.”’ 

‘“*Gerald is on his way home.”’ 

**Ts he indeed? Who told you?” 

‘Munroe Hill. He lives near Mr. Nugent, 
you know. Mr. Nugent told him. Are you 
going to let him come here?’’ 

**T don’t know,”’ replied Mrs. Lane, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘I presume he has some money.” 

‘‘Then let him pay board. You can’t afford 
to support him.”’ 

‘People might say ill-natured things, as I re- 
ceived all my money from his father.”’ 

‘*Let them talk! It is none of their business. 
That reminds me, ma. Can’t you let me have 
five dollars ?”’ 

‘*T let you have some money three days since,”’ 
said Mrs. Lane, frowning. ‘‘ What did you do 
with it?” 

‘Tt was only three dollars.’’ 

‘“That is a good deal of money for a boy of 
your age. You seem to think I am made of 
money.” 

‘“You mustn’t get mean, ma. Why, Mr. 
Lane left you as much as fifty thousand dollars. 
I have heard you say so.”’ 

‘*T will give you two dollars, and not a cent 
more. Don’t ask me for any more for a week.”’ 

Abel did not commit himself, but, taking the 
money, went down street, where he soon spent 
part of it playing pool with a young man of not 
the best reputation. 


Mrs. Lane sat down at her desk, and began to 
examine her accounts. 
Vol. XLIV. —16. 
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‘Fifty thousand dollars !’’ she mused. ‘‘ Yes, 
it is a goodly sum, and will maintain Abel and 
myself in comfort all our lives. I am sorry he is 
growing so extravagant. I shall have to check 
him. In one month I shall hand in my final 
accounts, and shall come into undisputed pos- 
session of my money. Then I shall be able to 
carry out the plan I have had in view so long, 
and will make a tour of Europe with Abel. I 
am told that it does not cost as much to travel in 
Europe as in this country. There, free from all 
money cares, I can enjoy myself. I can hardly 
wait for the time to come.”’ 

She close 


chair, in comp 


her book, and leaned back in her 
acent thought. 

But her meditation was soon interrupted. 

‘* There’s a gentleman below wishes to see you, 
Mrs: Lane,’’ said Susan, the servant. 

‘Who is it 

‘*No, ma’an 

‘*What name did he give?”’ 

‘* Here’s his 
getting to giv: 

Mrs. Lane took the card from the servant’s 
hand, and glanced at it. 

She turned pale and uttered a half-exclama- 
tion. Of all men in the world John Graves was 
about the last she wished to see. It was he who 
had deposited thirty thousand dollars in her 
husband’s hands, and now, doubtless, he had 
come to claim it. This would take away more 
than half of the fortune on whose possession she 
had been congratulating herself. 

What should she do? While she was con- 
sidering this difficult question, Mr. Graves was 
ushered into the room. 

He was a1 


9)? 


Did you ever see him before 


, 
card, ma’am. I came near for- 
’ 


it to vou.’ 


n of somewhat less than medium 
size, sixty years of age, but looking considerably 
older on account of Ris white hair and beard. 

‘* Mrs. Lane ?’’ he said, inquiringly. 

‘“That’s my name,’’ she answered, stiffly. 

‘¢T have been living in Australia,’”’ he re- 
sumed, ‘‘for many years. Circumstances cut me 
off from news, and it is only since I came to 
Portville that I learned the sad news of your 
husband’s death.”’ 

Mrs. Lane did not reply, but regarded him 


with a frosty air. 


‘(Tt seems my poor friend has been dead 
nearly ten years ?”’ 

t Vea.” 

John Graves regarded her with some surprise, 
so cold and repelling was her manner. 

‘‘Our relations were very confidential,’’ con- 
‘‘ Before I went away I de- 
posited in your hushand’s hands, as he, doubt- 


tinued Graves 
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less, told you, the sum of thirty thousand dol- 
lars.”’ 

‘*'You are mistaken, sir,’’ returned Mrs. Lane, 
in an icy tone. ‘‘ He never told me any such 
thing, and you must pardon me for saying that 
Ido not believe such a preposterous statement !”’ 

John Graves arched his eyebrows in amaze- 
ment, and regarded Mrs. Lane for a moment 
without speaking. 

‘“Did your husband leave no memorandum 
respecting my deposit ?’’ he asked, after a pause. 

‘No, sir.”’ 


**That is very remarkable.”’ 

‘Tt is more remarkable that you should come 
here with such a barefaced claim—a claim that 
would sweep away more than half of the estate 
my husband left.’’ 

‘Then you doubt the genuineness of my 
claim ?”’ he asked, calmly. 

“7 do,’’ 

‘Then I will say good-by—for the present.’ 
John Graves rose, and, with a bow, left the room. 
Mrs. Lane breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘*T think I have got rid of him,”’ she said. 


( To be continued. ) 


STAMP-COLLECTING. 


By FRANCIS WORCESTER DOUGHTY. 


A MAN without a hobby is a man without a 
soul ; a boy without a hobby would certainly be 
a poor stick. The hobby which has shown the 
most phenomenal growth of late years, unless, 
perhaps, bicycling be excepted—but that can 
hardly be termed a hobby—is the collecting of 
postage stamps, or the ‘‘Science of Philately,’’ 
as its devotees invariably term it. 

Stamp collecting is practiced in all civilized 
countries, not only by boys and girls, but by 
men and women of 
mature age. One of 
the most enthusiastic 
philatelists of our ac- 
quaintance is a live- 
ly old lady of nine- 
ty-two. In nearly 
every city in Amer- 







ica and Europe a 
flourishing philatelic 
society will be found. 
The societies in the 
United States are 
numerous, and there 
are included in their lists of membership many 
names prominent in circles religious, political 
and social. 

There must be something in stamp-collecting 
beyond the mere desire to accumulate more 
stamps than one’s fellow collector to bring about 
such a result as this. 

There is—most decidedly is it so. Stamp-col- 
lecting is fascinating because it is both instruc- 
tive and profitable. In boys and girls it de- 
velops a knowledge of history, geography, a love 





FIG. 1. 
THE MULREADY ENVELOPE. 

This device was printed on envelopes before 
postage stamps came into use, and marked 
the change from the days when letters were 
entrusted to private individuals for delivery. 


of order, and cultivates persistency of purpose, 
while the constantly increasing value of scarce 
and rare stamps, as time advances, makes it a 
profitable investment to add good stamps to a 
collection and hold them for a rise. 

What more delightful occupation can there be 
for boys and girls in the long winter evenings 
than to gather around the centre table and ar- 
range their stamp albums? Every new stamp 
added to the collection adds something to their 
store of knowledge of 
the world and _ its 
ways. 

There are four 
principal divisions 
to a_ well-arranged 
stamp collection : 1. 
Adhesive postage 
stamps ; 2. Envelope 
stamps; 3. Local 
stamps ; 4. Revenue 
stamps. Few collect- 
ors cover all the 
ground ;_—_ adhesive 
postage stamps form the limit of the average 
collection. Many include envelope stamps ; the 
richer collectors go in for locals, which are largely 
rare and of high value, while comparatively few 
include revenue stamps, which may truly be said 
to be a science in itself. 

Revenue stamps date back two hundred 
years, and have been continued in use by most 
nations of the civilized world ever since. Thus, 


in forming a collection of revenue stamps, we 
have a wide range of date and rarity. Origi- 
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nally documentary revenue stamps—that is, 
stamps used on documents like wills, mort- 
gages, deeds, etc.—were printed directly on the 
paper. Such a stamp was the one issued by 
England under the famous 


purchase them. They are the gems of a stamp 
collection, and the pride of the _philatelist. 
Nothing like them for interest and rarity exist 
in any other country. 

The United States locals 





Stamp Act, which brought 
about the Revolutionary War. 
Stamped paper with the 
Stamp Act impress upon it 


may be divided into two 


Sumy Pr. Buchan tn | classes—the provisional issues 
5 Cents. 


of the Government post offices 








is extremely rare. A good FIG. 
specimen would readily sell for $100. The old- 
est postage stamp is English, and is known to 
philatelists as the 1 penny block. Strangely 
enough, it is very common, and may be easily 
and cheaply obtained. Preceding its use was 
the Mulready envelope, the device upon which 
is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The Mulready envelope marked the change 
from the days when letters were simply folded, 
sealed with sealing wax and entrusted to private 
hands for delivery. Many people still living re- 
member when the most important communica- 
tions were put in care of drivers 
of stage-coaches, captains of 
vessels and other persons of 
little or no responsibility. Such 
people alone can appreciate 
the vast convenience of the 
present postal system. 





The first United States stamps were the issues 
of 1847. There are two of these—the 5 cent, 
brown, head of Franklin, value, used, $1.25, 
and the 10 cent, black, head of Washington, 
value, used, same as the 5 cent. A strong en- 
deavor should be made by all beginners to ob- 
tain these issues in order that the collection of 
the stamps of our own country may be begun in 
proper shape. 

The originator of postage stamps is said to 
have been an English nobleman, Sir Rowland 
Hill. For a long time their use was confined to 
Europe and the United States, but of late years 
it has been so extended that there is now no 
country on the face of the earth which makes 
any pretense at civilization without stamps, and, 
as the issues have been 
repeatedly changed and 
in some countries changed 
annually, the number of 
yarieties has enormously 
increased. This makes 
work for the collector and 
adds interest to the collec- 
tion. The most valuable stamps from a cash 
standpoint are the United States locals, many of 





which are so extremely rare that money will not 


and the issues of express and 


» 


2. dispatch companies which, in 
their day and place, made the safe and rapid 
delivery of letters a feature of their business. 
These issues preceded the adoption of postage 
stamps by the Government. New York city 
issued the first in 1842. 

The post offices issuing stamps of the first 
series were those of Baltimore (Fig. 2), Brattle- 
boro, Vt. (Fig. 3 Millbury, Vt., New Haven, 
Conn., New York, Providence, R.1I., and St. 
Louis, Mo. These stamps are the rarest of the 
rare. The Baltimore, New Haven and St. Louis 
have sold in stamp auctions as high as $500 
apiece. To obtain them outside of the auction 
now is impossible, and it is only on rare occa- 
sions that they turn up in sales. 

The express and dispatch company stamps are 
not so rare as those issued by the post offices, 
although many varieties command a high price, 
and the majority can be readily disposed of at 
prices ranging from $5 to 
$10 each. All good col- 
lections have a few of 
these stamps to repre- 
sent the series 

Perhaps the most inter- 
esting stamps are those 


bearing strange languages. 





For instance, the stamp 
of the Indian kingdom of ria. 6. 
Hyderabad, olive-green, 1 anna value, surcharged 
with Indian characters in red (Fig. 4). 

Or the stamp of Afghanistan, shown in Fig. 5, 
with an animal’s head within a circle, .sur- 
rounded by itive inscription, value 16 shaki. 
Such stamps as these are interesting as curiosi- 
ties alone. 

To appreciate the extent to which stamp col- 
lecting has reached, it may be mentioned that 
the largest known stamp collection is the 
Ferrary, in Paris, at present valued at over 
$1,000,000. 

Thus stamp - collecting can be made both 
pleasant and profitable, and collectors may be 
excused for rejecting the insinuation often made 
that they are following only a hobby in their 
pursuit of the science of philately. 
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Wirn the striking title of ‘In Joyful Russia ’’—strik- 
ing because we are accustomed to think of Russia as 
anything but joyful—John A. Logan, Jr., has written an 
interesting book of his impressions during a visit to the 
land of the Czar. His descriptions of the life in that 
country are thoroughly in accord with the title ; being 
founded on observations made during the festivities 
attending the coronation of the Czar. ‘‘ This book,”’ 
the author says, in his preface, ‘‘is neither a social 
tract, a political or economic study, nor a guidebook. 
It is the record of a thoroughly delightful trip to a 
country which to me, at least, had all the charm of the 
unknown. I have tried tochronicle as graphically as lay 
within my untried powers the impressions I received, 
the gorgeous pageants I saw; and, if my views of Rus- 
sian conditions seem rose-colored to some of my read- 
ers, let them remember that I saw the country in holi- 
day attire ; but let them also remember that a country 
of unmitigated gloom, such as others have pictured 
Russia to be, has never existed on the face of the 
globe, and never can exist. My experiences were 
gathered among all classes of people and over a large 
stretch of territory from the Holy City to Helsingfors 
and beyond. Wherever I went, I found the same 
unity of character—ay, and the same content with the 
powers that be, which make Russia not merely a vast 
geographical term, but a great and mighty nation.” 
Mr. Logan has succeeded in writing out his observa- 
tions and impressions in a bright, chatty and attractive 
manner, and the volume, which is a thick one of 275 
pages, will be found full of interesting reading. There 
are fifty excellent illustrations, some of which are 
colored. [D. Appleton & Co., New York. $3.50. 

¥% * # 

An important addition to the already very great mass 
of literature pertaining to General Grant is made by 
the publication of General James Grant Wilson’s life of 
that popular hero, Although it is difficult to find any- 
thing new to say about General Grant this volume con- 
tains much matter that has not heretofore appeared in 
book form. It is the result of careful investigation and 
research, and of personal knowledge of the subject. 
Many valuable papers are printed and reproduced in 
the book, among them being letters from Generals 
Franklin, Reynolds, Longstreet and French ; a most 
important correspondence with the Hon. E. B. Wash- 
burne, covering the four years of the war, and repro- 
ductions of the ‘‘ Unconditional Surrender’? letter, the 
appointment as Lieutenant General signed by Lincoln, 
and other valuable papers. The illustrations, of which 
there are many, include the medal struck to com- 
memorate the dedication of the tomb on April 27th, 
1897. This life of Grant is the twelfth volume of the 
Great Commander Series. [D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett’s latest book, ‘‘ Lads’ Love,’’ which 
derives its title from the old name for the scented 
worm wood, a sprig of which wooers used to wear when 
they went courting, is one of the soothing, restful sort, 
although it has sufficient action to interest even the 
superficial reader. The story is laid in Galloway, a 
spot familiar to all the author’s readers, and deals with 
the love affairs of the three daughters of Peter Chrys- 
tie, the wealthiest farmer in the country side. Peter 
himself is not an attractive character, although a 
unique one, but the daughters, Nance, Grace and ‘‘ The 
Hempie,”’ are the acknowledged belles of six parishes, 
and as their father is inexorable, the love-smitten 
youths are forced to do their courting at the several 
trysting places in the old orchard. The least suscepti- 
ble reader will share the ardor of the lads who braved 
dark woods and streams, and the wrath of Peter 
Chrystie—which was no slight matter for Nance—a girl 
of strong, sweet character, who possessed a generous 
share of the humor without which she would not be a 
genuine Scotch lassie. 

Alec M‘Quhirr, the accepted lover of Nance, is an 
example of refreshing boyhood, duly impressed with 
the value of his one year at college when the story 
opens, and who develops into the much-respected vil- 
lage doctor before the book is reluctantly closed. The 
interesting characters are numerous, such as Rab An- 
derson, the unprofitable servant of the master of 
** Nether Neuk,”’ and his daughter, ‘‘ The Hoolet,’’ who 
makes a sacrifice of her entire life for the man who 
would readily have left her helpless and under the 
cloud of popular misunderstanding had it not been for 
quick-witted Nance. The story does not drag in any 
part, and escapes the commonplace, except possibly 
toward the end. One feels well repaid for the time 
spent in the perusal of a story so fresh and free from 
the unwholesome taste left by so many of the books of 
to-day. [D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

* * * 

The new novels include ‘‘The Choir Invisible,” by 
James Lane Allen (The Macmillan Company, New 
York); ‘‘A Rose of Yesterday,’ by F. Marion Craw- 
ford (The Macmillan Company, New York); “ His 
Fortunate Grace,’’? by Gertrude Atherton (D. Appleton 
& Company, New York); ‘Dr. Luttrell’s First Pa- 
tient,’’ by Rosa Nouchette Cary (The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia) ; ‘‘ Glamour,’ by Meta Orred 
( Lippincott *A Check for Three Thousand,” by 
Arthur Henry Veysey (G. W. Dillingham Company, 
New York); ‘‘ Lost Lineage,’”? by Carrie Goldsmith 
Childs (Mayflower Publishing Company, Floral Park, 
New York ‘* Fierce - heart,’’ a romance of 1745, 
by J. C. Snaith (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York), 
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‘THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELN.” 


( See Page 157). 


There was the mischief to pay in Hameln—Hameln, 
the twenty towered, lying in the shadow of the grim 
Koppelberg Hill, lapped by the rippling waters of the 
Weser. And the whole trouble could be summed up 
in one word—Rats! Rats here, rats there, rats every- 
where. In the house, in the streets, in the great recep- 
tion rooms, in the kitchen, in the council chamber, in the 
church, in the flagon, in the tureen—everywhere. And 
the erstwhile fat and comfortable burghers of Hameln 
were becoming thin and hungry burghers, and the one- 
time pompous and sleek mayor and corporatjon had 
become a very meek and nervous mayor and corpora- 
tion, who slunk through the side streets when they 
had oceasien to travel about to avoid the hisses and ex- 
ecrations of the townspeople, who had somehow taken 
the idea into their heads that it was the business of 
the mayor and the corporation to do something to earn 
their salaries and to find some way of abating the 
nuisance. But no amount of wig-scratching or sacke 
drinking seemed to do any good, and what else to do 
the mayor and the corporation did not know. Until 
one day, when things had grown so bad that it seemed 
no longer endurable, a very queer figure presented 
itself in the council chambers, and the party that laid 
claim to the figure offered to rid the town of the rats 
for a thousand guilders. ‘‘ A thousand guilders! Why, 
twenty thousand !—fifty thousand! Whatever you would 
like, only be quick about it!’ Nothing could be too 
good for whoever could do that, even if he was a queer- 
looking, lanky, bead-eyed creature in piebald gar- 
ments, who looked as though he might be able to 
crawl into each individual rat-hole and strangle each 
individual rat. But his proceedings were much sim- 
pler than that; for, after he had been promised his 
fee, he smiled a quiet little smile of satisfaction, and, 
lovingly fingering a little reed pipe that hung from his 
neck, he went out into the street. Here he com- 
menced to pipe the weirdest strains the mayor or the 
corporation of the burghers had ever heard; but, 
stranger still, there was a flurrying, scampering, tum- 
bling rush, and the rats, big and little, grandparents 
and babies, young and middle-aged, commenced pour- 
ing into the streets from all sides, and marshalling 
themselves by thousands behind the Pied- Piper. 
When he had collected a fair nucleus of a following, he 
commenced the strangest procession you have seen for 
a day or two, prancing through all the streets of the 
town, the weird ripples of sound still welling upon the 
ear, the rats still following in ever-increasing numbers 
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and if he didn’t 1 
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had joined the throng of pink-nosed 
the piper directed his course toward 
and out to the middle of the bridge, 
. the parapet, and continued to pipe 
er. But the dark swarms that followed 
mm the bridge and plunged into the 
swept away ! 
was great rejoicing in Hameln, and 
ires and processions, and speeches in 
; but, in the midst of it all, there ap- 


iper and demanded his well-earned fee. 
were gone to the last one, so why waste 


s on this scurvy fellow? Let him 
‘ly, too, or it would be the worse for 
ive a handful, indeed, but a thou- 
mayor and the corporation had use 
es. ‘*But Ican pipe other tunes,’ 
‘and it might be cheaper to give me 
promised.’? Eh, he would threaten 
he wouldn’t get his handful went, 
ake himself searce, he would get him- 
isoreerer. So he put his pipe under his 
s way with a queer little smile tucked 
lls eyes. 


is soon worse woe in Hameln than be- 


er came again and piped a new tune, as 


(nd, as the rats did before, so now 
of Hameln did, and their parents 
less terror as they followed him to 
like the rats, they followed him on 


dge, the older ones watching from afar, 


he Koppelberg Hill, when a great 
moment, and the piper and the 
ired within forever. And, though 
\ strange new race sprang up on the 
mountain, the people of Hamelin saw 


» more 
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PANDORA.’’ 
See Page 159). 


heus, the all-sagacious son of an ocean 


cretly carried by Minerva to the home 


applied the hollow staff he carried to 
Chariot of the Sun, obtaining there- 
f the fire which had until then been 
unkind by the great Jove. Returning 
theus presented this fire to the mortal 
» middle world, thereby getting him- 
ked by the gentleman who sat in au- 
int Olympus. This same gentleman, 


» Jove, for short, thereupon retired into 
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himself and put in a long period in meditation, his ob- 
ject being to plan some method for getting jolly good 
and square with Prometheus and the humanity in 
which he took such an interest. Finally, a bland and 
comfortable smile smoothed away the perplexed puck- 
ers from his face, and, throwing down his sheaf of 
thunderbolts for a moment, he turned to a convenient 
speaking-tube and whistled down to the subterranean 
regions of the under world for his right hand man, 
Mr. Vulcan. This master-mechanic having reported 
for duty as promptly as his bad leg would let him, 
Jove desired him to knead up a batch of clay and water 
into a fair shape like unto the immortal goddesses, and 
to endow it with strength, the power of motion, and a 
voice. As the lame smith had already made himself 
up a half dozen or more female attendants out of gold, 
he considered this a very small order, and said it should 
be attended to immediately. He was as good as his 
word, and produced the young lady, sound in wind and 
limb, in less than quarter the time it takes to get a bi- 
cycle nowadays after you’ ve turned in your order. His 
part of the work giving full satisfaction, Jove then or- 
dered that she be attired by the Seasons and Graces, that 
Venus should give her beauty, that Minerva should 
endow her with artist-knowledge, and further desired 
that the sly god Mercury should inspire in her an im- 
pudent and artful disposition. 

This being done, and all the gods and goddesses hav- 
ing, in turn, put up their little ante, he bestowed upon 
her the name Pandora, or the All-Gifted, and in- 
structed Mercury'to get into his highest geared, ball- 
bearing, winged slippers and cap, and take her down to 
the dwelling of Epimetheus, a weak-minded brother of 
Prometheus’s, there to turn her over to him with 
Jove’s compliments, an’ he hopes as how he’1I like her. 
Now, Prometheus had been born more than a day or 
two, and knew that Jove wouldn’t put in much sleep 
until he had squared off their score, so he had warned 
his brother to be on his guard, and, above all, to re- 
ceive no gifts from Jupiter. But Epimetheus thought 
he was old enough to paddle his own canoe without any 
advice from his big brother, and then—just to look at 
her! Ihaven’t a doubt, if it had been you or I, that 
we'd have been just as big—but that isn’t the point 
here. Anyway, Epimetheus took her in and made her 
his wife, and so came the first woman into the world. 
Now, I’m sure that the old Greek sages who say so were 
sour old fellows, who had been unable to persuade any 
of the fair sex to be anything more than sisters to them, 
but they do say that now the trouble began. Some say 
that Pandora brought a box with her that she was for- 
bidden to peer into, and nfore say that the mysterious 
article was a jar that was in the dwelling of Epime- 
theus when she came there. Whichever it be, the 
result was much the same ; for, like Bluebeard’s san- 
guinary closet, it proved too much for feminine curi- 
osity, and, when a good chance came, Pandora opened 
it. Have you ever read of the poor fisherman, in the 
‘* Arabian Nights,’’ who opened a casket he had fished 
up from the sea, and let out a horrible genie! Well, 
that wasn’t a patch on what happened now. There 
was a blinding, sickening, stinging rush of vaporous 
forms who proved to be the embodied evils which have 
been pestering mankind ever since. Ina wild terror 
at the sight of these monsters and the thought of what 
she had done, Pandora struggled to force down the 


cover of the jar, but the evils were too much for her, 
and kept on squirming and twisting and wriggling out 
until the jar was all but empty, when she finally suc- 
ceeded in clasping the cover down tight. Then, when 
she had recovered from the fright, she heard a weak 
little voice calling from the jar, saying: ‘‘ Let me out! 
Let me out! Please let me out! It’s all a mistake !”’ 
And who do you suppose it was? Whoever put up that 
queer preserve in the first place I don’t know, but by 
some mistake they had gotten hold of poor innocent 
Hope, and jammed her in with that awful company. 
And those same sages say that is why we still have 
Hope with us—because Pandora jabbed the cover down 
on her, but I would like to know what good Hope in a 
jar is? I think that Pandora exacted a promise of her 
to stay with mankind, and then let her out also. So 
that if she made a pretty mess of it in the first place, 
she did a good deal toward making amends. 


“CONDEMNED!” 
(See Page 161). 


The painting by F. Reiff, reproduced in this number, 
is graphic in its portrayal of human expressions, nearly 
the whole gamut having been rung, or, at least, strum- 
med, by a touch at once masterly and delicate. Mirth, 
indeed, would seem a foreign element in such a scene, 
but there is even a suggestion of that in the face of the 
Nubian, who is clambering about the pillar to gratify 
the curiosity of a mind too dull to find occasion here 
for any feeling deeper than mirth. In the face of the 
poor, stricken Magdalen, groveling in chains, sack- 
cloth and thorns, one reads a hopeless resignation to 
the shame that has overtaken her, while with her 
body she half-unconsciously shields the helpless infant 
that is the living badge of her humiliation. No scarlet 
letter flames upon her breast ; but who can say what 
bitter brand is burned upon her heart? Sinning, in- 
deed, she is still far more sinned against, and, while 
suffering for her own fault, one is almost compelled to 
think that she is also an unhappy scapegoat for the 
sins of the wretched man’who leans just above her, 
nervously clutching the carved base of the pillar, his 
face convulsed with remorse and fear; remorse for the 
suffering he has wrought—fear, perhaps, of a possible 
exposure. Like the unhappy divine in Hawthorne’s 
masterpiece, he seems to carry a conscience within that 
is a hell to him. 

On the other side of the pillar a happier mother 
clutches her infant in pitiful gratitude for her happier 
state, and one hopes that she is not wife to the wretch 
who clutches the pillar-base, and so, all unconscious, 
as greatly to be pitied as the suffering woman below. 

Youth is always thoughtless, and, for that reason, 
generally cruel. Therefore the children at the right of 
the picture, who seem to be reviling and pelting the 
poor unfortunate, are not so deeply to be blamed for 
their attitude as is the scornful matron who passes 
contemptuously by, prayer-book in hand, but no 
charity in her heart, proud because she has never so 
fallen, and giving no thought to the fact that she has 
been never so tempted. Her good man beside her 
takes no heed of what is to him a mere passing inci- 
dent, not deigning to show that curiosity could bide in 
the breast of one so pompous, while the nun passes 
with downcast eyes, half in timidity, half in horror. 
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‘*Which way was Dick Dashall bound when you met 
him on the avenue ?” inquired an author of his pub- 
lisher. ‘‘ He was bound in half calf.’ 

* * * 

Whenever a foreign impecunious nobleman marries 
a woman of wealth, the appropriate flower for the bou- 
tonniere of his wedding coat should be a marigold. 

* * * 

A saying as good for authors as for orators is, ‘‘ If 
you would be pungent study brevity, for words, like 
sunbeams, burn the deeper when condensed.”’ 

* * ; 

Many European bridegrooms when they wed Amer- 
ican heiresses do not expect to wait half a century to 
enjoy a golden wedding, for they enjoy that at the 
marriage altar, imprimis. 

Let us all fructify the precious Tree of Truth which 
is evermore putting forth fresh branches and new 
fruits, which are indispensable to the physical and 
moral evolution of humanity. 

It was in the island of ancient Crete that existed the 
labyrinth into which Theseus was put for an imprison- 
ment. Modern Crete has a new labyrinth, into which 
Greece has been plunged. But who is to be the Ariadne 
among the powers to give Greece the clew of thread 
such as Ariadne gave her Theseus to guide him out of 
the labyrinth ; 

x % * 

It was appropriate, perhaps, that the heated discus- 
sions over the tariff should have occupied summer 
weather in Washington, for the seaport of Tarifa—fif- 
teen miles southwest of Gibraltar—where the first duty 
was first laid on an importation (giving the name to 
schedules of international excise), is a hot place, while 
in American politics the tariff has long been a party 
Gibraltar. 

ra * % 

The suicide of the Cape Colony Barnato—if it were a 
felo de se—serves to bring to mind an adventure of the 
Marquis of Waterford in Dublin, who, walking along, 
saw a barmaid rush out of an inn, screaming: ‘‘ He’s 
killed himself!’ Entering the tavern, he saw a man 
with his throat freshly cut and a knife laying beside 
him. Waterford threw his coronet-embroidered hand- 
kerchief over his face to hide the hideous sight, and 
when the coroner arrived a golden sovereign was 
found in the suicide’s pocket. At which sight, for the 
first time, Waterford showed disgust and said, plain- 
tively: ‘‘ Have I wasted-pity and a kerchief on a fool 
who killed himself before spending his last twenty 
shillings?’ Similarly Wall Street might exclaim: 
** What a fool Barnato was to kill himself until he had 


come to us and spent his millions on Broad Street ! 


Thought may be termed the helm of mental voyages, 
short or long. As yet, not one philosopher who ever 
lived has vivisected thought and told us the what and 
the why of its istence and operations. And yet a 
hundred philosophers in their day must have thought 
about Thought 

The Cubans can find a parallel in the stupidity of 
the Madrid Government with that of George III. and 
his ministers in respect to treatment of the colonial 
rebels. Premier Sagasta and the Queen Regent, by in- 
sisting upon the prevailing policy of General Weyler 
at Havana, are directly copying the policy of Lord North 
and King George in sustaining General Gage at Boston 
in 1775. Again Tory or rebel history is repeating itself. 


The “ Portf ’ rescues from the poetry of James 


Thomson these nearly forgotten lines—cynical in one 
sense, but solemnly truthful in another : 
“Those old three hundred and sixty-five 
Dull days to every year alive ; 
Old toil, old care, old worthless treasures, 


Old gnawing sorrows, swindling pleasures, 
The cards were shuffled to and. fro, 

The hands may vary somewhat so, 

(The dirty pack’s the same we know) 
Played with a thousand years ago; 
Played with and lost with, still, by man, 
Fate marked them ere the game began.” 

% % * 

Parents, guardians and teachers of young men should 
ever remember that ‘‘ Purpose’’ is the eternal condi- 
tion of worldly success. Few successful or distin- 
guished men began life without a fixed purpose. Pur- 


pose underlies character, culture, position and attain- 
ment of whatever sort. It achieved greatness beyond 
having it thrust—recalling the Shakespearean saying : 
‘**Nor talent or gi sien nor the chance of events nor 
push of circumstances; nor the natural unfolding of 
faculties, nor even education can supply the place of 


Purpose.” It steadily trains man’s faculties into 
strength and aptness. It wars against reliance on 
chance, or the tendency of the times to engage in ven- 


tures and spe ition. Purpose grasps the handle of 
being, as Dr. Bushnell, author of ‘Nature and the 
Supernatural,’’ once phrased it. Steadfast purpose is 
like a river gathers volume and momentum by 
flowing on. Recall the case of Warren Hastings, with 


his purpose restoring the fortunes of his family ; 
or of Walter Scott, whose greatest purpose in writing 
his novels was to pay his debts; or of the younger 
Pitt, whose purpose was to destroy Napoleon’s power 
and ambitions ; or of Napoleon III., who, from early 
youth, set out with the purpose of restoring the Bona- 
partist dynasty. But history on every side points to 
men of Purpose. 
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California is just nowa gold mine of Theosophy. 
The incarnationists abound in that State, and one 
of its poets, Edward E. Cothran, has thus placed the 
theories of Buddhism into verse, in lines to a new- 
born babe : 


“Dear little sailor, from dim seas unknown, 
An infant thou, in infant form alone, 

Where wert thou in the thousand ages past, 
Oh, beautiful pilgrim of yon Starry Vast! 

*Tis in thy luminous eyes we see 

Mystical shadows of eternity. 

Ah, though bewildered in the dream of Time 
Thouw’lt yet awake to memories sublime.” 

¥ x ¥ 

Absinthe is called by Parisians (as we may translate 
it) ‘‘the fairy with the green eyes.”’ For it is a fairy 
that can remedy the heart’s wide wounds and the sting 
of remorse ; become antidote to the teasing persecu- 
tions of conscience, the poison of memory, and a 
blessed balm that soothes a wronged spirit into total 
forgetfulness of its injury. Like all fairy fabrication, 
however, the magical effect of absinthe is temporary, 
and soon or later it extracts the core of reason from the 
brain. Absinthe as a cordial is becoming, alas! a fash- 
ionable tipple, and the time has come when it, as sold, 
should be labeled by compulsory statute ‘‘ Poison,’’ the 
same as morphine or laudanum. Writes a Bohemian 
Parisian, ‘‘ With absinthe, that divine nectar of Olym- 
pus, I can defy misfortune and laugh at poverty.’’ But 
absinthe has wrecked too many lives and careers in 
France to allow of its growing use in this country. Dis- 
tilled from wormwood, it eventually, indeed, brings 
wormwood to both soul and body. 

* * 

The proverbial disagreement of doctors became 
markedly prominent when the Pope’s clever Horatian 
poem on dieting was recently published. For in- 
stance, the Pope recommended as digestively good, 
hard-boiled. eggs—the provender which hungry pas- 
sengers on railways hastily snatch at station buffets 
and gorge rapidly. Whereupon sundry physicians in 
attendance at the American Medical Association in 
Philadelphia, grew oracular over the advice of His Holi- 
ness to eat hard-boiled eggs. Said Dr. Erwin, of Belle- 
fonte, Pa. : ‘‘I must take issue with His Holiness in 
the matter of hard-boiled eggs. They are very bad for 
the digestion.”’ Per contra, Dr. J. E. Smouse, of Des 
Moines, Ia., just as explicitly added: “It is now gen- 
erally agreed that hard-boiled eggs are good.’’, Dr. 
W. B. Atkinson, of Philadelphia, in regard to the 
Pope’s advice to eat much fruit, observed: ‘‘I am 
glad to see these words, ‘add chosen fruits, what’er 
the times afford, for fruit in season is the very best of 
food.’’’ But the same physicians who agreed to the 
diet of hard-boiled eggs, averred: ‘‘I cannot recom- 
mend the use of fruit, because it produces an acid that 
should not enter the system.’’ But Dr. J. Milton Duff, 
of Pittsburg, seems to have hit the juste milieu of the 
dietary controversy when he said: “It makes con- 
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siderable difference who is doing the eating. One man 
thrives on what another dies.”’ The Pope, however, 
has the best of his foes—the Lutherans—for they boast 
of what the Diet of Worms accomplished. 

* + 

In ‘‘ Fly- leaves,” by a society poet of London, 
Charles Stuart Calverley, and published there and 
here by the Putnams, appear these satirical lines, that 
will be relished by readers who reside in apartment 
houses : 

“Play, play your sonatas in A, 

Heedless of what your next neighbor may say. 

Sing, play—although neighbors inveigh 

Feebly against you; all lunatics they 

On subjects for ‘treasons and stratagems,’ eh ? 

Neigh, bray, simply obey 

All your sweet impulses—stop not, nor stay, 

Is not your neighbor your natural prey ? 

Should he ‘Confound you!’ it’s only in play.” 

* * * 

That eminent pulpit successor of Henry Ward 
seecher—the Rev. Doctor Lyman Abbott—has been 
lately criticizing the Biblical narrative about Jonah 
and the whale, and affixing to his critique what judges 
often use, the word dubitantur. He will probably be 
surprised to learn that the New York Daily <Ad- 
vertiser of July 20th, A.D. 1786, states as an item of 
news, thus: ‘‘The very small mouth which every 
species of the whale has been furnished with—the very 
largest ever yet seen never possessing a throat capa- 
ble of receiving a man’s arm—has recently induced 
philosophers to think that the whale could not be the 
animal which contained Jonah for three days and 
nights.’”” Now, one hundred and eleven years later, 
the same argument occurs. 

” * * 

In discussing the much gossiped about topics of 
sugar trust and sugar schedules in the new tariff, little 
has been said about the most fascinating of sugars—the 
American maple-sugar. Nor is the romance of its 
origin widely known. It seems, accordirg to the re- 
searches of George Catlin, the great traveler among 
our Aborigines—and whose memory is preserved in 
the marvelous Indian collection at the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington—that long, long ago an Indian 
squaw, in the cold weather, found no water for boiling 
a piece of venison, because it was frozen, and, seeing 
sap running from a tree profusely, thought to herself 
one liquid is as good as another, and so filled her ket- 
tle with it, and placed the meat within it. Leaving 
the wigwam for a few minutes, her befeathered spouse 
entered, and, not without some fears of his displeasure, 
saw him, evidently hungry, pull from the pot a large 
brown lump, and eagerly eat it, showing on his dusky 
face looks of intense satisfaction. Many times after- 
ward the squaw boiled more sap into sugar, and her 
tribes and other tribes soon learned the trick, and soon 
white men found it out, also. Maple-sugar is now a 
delicacy in foreign households, and Congressional 
solons are protecting it in the tariff. 
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THE HUNTER’S GOOD LUCK. 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 1897. 
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MY HUMAN TRINITY. 
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By HUGH M. EATON. 
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Fair breezes waft my sun-brown sweet across the sparkling ater ; 


My heart lies captive at her feet, my every sense cries “ Querter 
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The sail swells fuller with the breeze, my heart with love Kate, 
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This laughing, brown-eyed water-norn, who holds my thread of fate. 
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But still I owe allegiance to a aiden fair of face 


Who SWINGS the tennis-racket with a sweet SUPpUssi ag grace, 





Who serves the hall, while IT se he ye her slave and bounde n thrall, 


Who fain would cry, ts You on ie when she brightly cries, >i Love all f? 


But she I love most truly, for roe or jor my weal, i 
Is bright-eyed, merry Marjory, queens it on the wheel. i 
At her tires I tireless follow, as eyes bright glances dart, f 
That close I hold imprisoned within my punctured heart. i. 
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But yet IT am not light 0 love, nor fickle, as it seems, 


For just one adoration haunts my waking thoughts and 


EO 


For though I love my tennis maid, and Kate, and Marj 


The three are one sweet maid, you see—a human trinity. 
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Drawn by Frank Adams. Illustrating ** José Benito.” 
6¢¢spe!’ SAID HE, WITH STARING EYES AND POINTING AT MY BREAST; ‘SEE THAT MARK UPON YOUR BREAST !’” 





